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CHAPTER I. 

NORA. 

" Nora is writing love-lettera, as usual, so of course she won't 
come," said Josephine Winton, Nora's eldest sister, somewhat 
impatiently. 

She tapped her shining boot with her riding-whip as she 
spoke, and glanced towards the stables, whence the saddle. 
horses were at this moment being led forth, dancing as they 
approached. 

" Madcap is a perfect beauty," said Aubrey, the only brother 
of Josephine and Nora. " I don't wonder a girl can write love- 
letters to a man who gives her such an animal as that for a 
birthday present." 

" It's just like Nora's luck," replied Josephine. " I always 
said that she was bom with a golden spoon in her mouth, whereas 
yours and mine seem to be made of pewter, and are but very 
sparsely plated." 

Josephine's look and tone as she made these remarks were 
certainly not digterly, 

"Here's Nora, fortunately without anrj spoon at present," 
cried Aubrey, laughing boisterously at his own joke. Nora had 
just crossed the tesselated pavement of the entrance-hall, and 
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now stepped out upon the terrace, where her brother and sister 
stood waiting. 

The horses on the gravel below were champing their bits, 
pawing the ground, and in a dozen other equine ways manifesting 
their impatience to be starting. 

"Madcap, my darling." whispered Nora, approaching the 
mare, and handing her the. sugar, for which that intelligent 
conimal was asking by looks and signs, and all but words, 
indeed. 

Madcap certainly was "a beauty," as Aubrey had stated. 
She was almost thoroughbred, her limbs shapely, her head small 
and perfectly formed, from the round transparent nostrils up to 
the pointed velvety ears. Nora declared the mare's eyes were 
" eloquent." They were certainly full and lustrous, and utterly 
without that restlessness which, to connoisseurs, at once suggests 
" vice." Her colour was chestnut, her manners sprightly, but 
her conduct eminently satisfactory. Her own mistress could 
certainly at all times have managed her with a silken thread, 
as Gates, the head-groom, was wont to declare. And Gates was 
no mean judge of horseflesh, and of riding too. 

"When you have quite done feeding your mare, l^'ora,'* 
suggested Josephine, her hand on the pommel of her saddle, 
her foot in her brother's hand, " we should be glad to start." 

" I am ready," cried Kora, who had mounted without 
assistance, a feat she had taught herself while staying in Dash- 
shire, where equestrian accomplishments of all kinds are much 
in vogue. 

iNora looked "such a little thing" as she stood on the 
ground, her neat figure showing to special advantage in its 
close-fltting dark -blue habit; but once she was up in the 
saddle, the impression of " littleness " was forgotten, in admi- 
ration for the graceful ease with which she sat and managed tho 
playfully curvetting mare. 
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Madeap liad been presented to her mistress on that little 
lady's birthday, nearly a year since. 

I^ora's betrothed hosband, Mr. Alan Gwynne, had selected 
this present for his '^ bonnie wee lassie," as he loved to call 
Nora. Ho knew her love for horses, and her prowess in the 
saddle^ and was proud that she possessed an accomplishment he 
so greatly admired. 

Indeed it would have been hard to say what grace or accom- 
plishment !N'ora lacked, in the eyes of her future husband at 
least, who certainly looked upon her as a pearl among women, 
and blessed the hour in which, after much persuasion and 
more hesitation, she had finally promised to be his wife, 
some day. 

]^ora was very thoughtful for her years, and had aspirations 
which carried her outside the usual desires of young ladies. To 
marry a wealthy husband was not the chief ambition of Nora's 
life, and when Mr. Alan Gwynne, the last representative of a 
wealthy and distinguished county family, offered his hand and 
heart to I^ora, the girl hesitated, and took a long time to con- 
sider, before she could be induced to bind herself by any 
promise. 

She was a thoughtful girl, fully aware of her own youth 
and inexperience, and had painfully realised that there had 
been nothing in her bringing up that would teach her to be 
a good and useful wife to any man ; least of all, to so sedate 
and important a personage as Alan Gwynne, Esq., of Gwynne 
Castle, Dasbshire, J.P., and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county. 

Had Nora yielded herself more readily to her aunt Isabel's 
influence, that admirable chaperon would no doubt have 
qualifled her niece to pass muster in ^Hhe highest society in 
the land," 

This was a favourite speech of Mrs. Isat>el Crawford's, a 
widow lady of fashionable aspirations, and the eldest sister of 
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Mr. Winton, at the head of whose country establishment 
Mrs. Crawford settled herself on the death of her delicate young 
sister-in-law, who lost her own life in giving birth to Aubrey, 
her only son, and the long-desired heir to the paternal name 
and estate. 

With aunt IsabeFs advent in her brother's home, a reign 
of terror commenced there; and under her arbitrary rule the 
nursery and the servants' hall were suddenly taught in practical 
lessons what Z)6«po^^r/i meant. 

The late mistress of Winton Hall had been gentle, sweet- 
tempered, delicate, and yielding ; and the rigorous dominion of 
Mrs. Crawford, therefore, appeared the more appalling by reason 
of its stern contrast. 

This iron rule, however, seemed to answer admirably among 
the domestics, who became wondrously alert, and served Mrs. 
Crawford with more nimble hands and feet, though, perhaps, 
with a less willing spirit, than they had evinced towards their 
late mistress. 

In the nursery, however, unexpected difficulties presented 
themselves. 

Josephine, who was already eleven years old, vehemently 
protested against the self-assumed authority of her aunt Isabel, 
fought, stamped, and kicked against all rule as represented by 
Mrs. Crawford, and, as far as she was able, induced her little 
sister Nora also to rebel against the tyranny of " Aunt Iz," as 
the refractory children soon came to call the relative they 
80 unreasonably! perhaps, but none the less vehemently, 
objected to. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF WINTOX HALL. 

Mr. Winton, the widower, was quite content to abandon the 
reins of his feeble home-rale to the firm, clever hands of his 
strong-minded sister. She seldom asked him for money, never 
unnecessarily; and she so contrived for his personal comfort, 
and that of the few guests he chose to make welcome at the 
Hall, that all that was required for them or for himself was 
always to be had for the mere asking, since Mrs. Crawford took 
care to provide for emergencies on all occasions. 

As for his children, Mr. Winton thought little and cared 
less about them. He was well satisfied to thrust that responsi- 
bility on to his sister's powerful shoulders, with all the others 
of which he so thankfully freed himself. 

Aubrey, the baby and the heir, was a very lovely, delicate 
little fellow, with golden curls that fell over his slioulders, a 
fair skin, and a little slender figure. Aunt Isabers only weak- 
ness — or shall we say tenderness 1 — was for this pretty lad, who 
was not long in finding out the power of his coaxing ways and 
fascinating looks, and profited considerably by both. 

As for his daughters, Mr. Winton knew that as they existed 
they must be provided for, and — tolerated; an undeniable 
necessity, but " a great bore." 

!Nora, who was modest and retiring, but always cheerful and . 
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pleasant to look upon, occasionally obtained a nod or a kind 
word from her father, but Josephine, who was noisy, self -assert- 
ing, and decidedly nnfeminine in look and manner, vainly 
strove to get an approving smile from her father in response to 
the defiant glances she gave him with those bold black eyes of 
hers. 

Josephine had verified the evil anticipations of both her 
aunt and her father, who, in talking the girls over, soon after 
her debid at a county ball, had agreed that men would think a 
long time before they asked the elder to preside over their 
household gods. Josephine had already and most reluctantly 
crossed that stony bridge called thirty, arriving on the farther 
side of which, young ladies are apt to find themselves dubbed 
" old maids." 

Nora, meanwhile, had gone on. a visit to a former school 
friend of hers in Dashsliire, and, while staying with Maud 
Gwynne, had become acquainted with Mr. Gwynne, who was 
Maud's uncle and guardian. Of the result of that introduction 
the reader is aware. 

*' When is Miss Gwynne coming, Nora 1 '* inquired Aubrey, 
having pulled up sharply after a lively, canter, of which the 
natural rivalry between his thoroughbred and Nora's Madcap 
had made quite a race. 

" How ridiculous you two are, galloping off at that pace," 
said Josephine, rejoining the others, and breathless herself. 

" More ridiculous of you, Jo, not to keep up with us," said 
Aubrey, laughing. 

" I prefer to reserve my * trials of speed ' for the hunting- 
field," said Josephine ; " and would advise you both to do the 
same, since we are soon to have such distinguished riders here 
as Miss and Mr. Gwynne." 

" When are they coming really, Nora ; is it settled yet t *• 
asked Aubrey again. 
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"I mentioned the beginning of next week in my lettei to-day/' 
said !N'ora ; and very bright and lovely she looked as she spoke, 
the rapid exercise, and the allusion to her love-letter, combining 
to send a rush of warm colour into her fair face. 

'' Father and aunt and I talked it all over in the library 
just after luncheon," continued Nora ; '^ and if Maud settles to 
come on Monday or Tuesday, we are to have the dance on the 
following Friday." 

''You seem to manage aunt and father too, just as you 
please, in these days, Mias Nora," said Josephine, who bitterly 
resented i^ fact t^t Nora, having secured a '' desirable parti " 
for herself, should consequently have been promoted to the 
place of the one most entitled to consideration in the home 
circle. 

'' I tried hard to get the dance settled, tar your sake, dear 
Jo," said Nora apologetically. " I thought you would bo sure 
to enjoy a party of that sort much better than a stiff dinner, to 
which only the county magnates would be invited." 

" Don't apologise, Nora dear," said Aubrey, ** we shall every 
one of us be glad of a livelier entertainment than a 'fogey-spread,' 
and if we can get a couple of officers over from Churtcm, Jo will 
be in her glory, of course." 

" Tou must undertake to get some moi from town as well, 
Aubrey," said Josephine deci^vely. 

"Who'll consent to come to this outlandidi place, ool 
of the hunting season, do you suppose?" queried Aubrey 
depiecatingly. 

" Oh, those two fellows from the F. O. will jump at the 
invitation, if tiiey know they can keep billiards and ' unlimited ' 
going day and night." 

" The only difficulty," she added, after a reflective pause, 
" will be to keep our ' gambles ' dark. It woufdn't answer at ail 
for any of the fellows to ' blow the gaff' on our little odd tricks.' 
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" No, by Jove I what a wax the guV. would be in/' cried 
Aubrey, alarmed at bis own suggestion. 

*' rd rather the guv. caught us than tiie old Jezebel/' laughed 
Josephine, meaning her aunt. 

" I'm sure Alan Gwynne would not approve of betting and 
gambling, and low games of that sort," interposed Nora, in evident 
trepidation. 

" Good Lor, hark at our infant !'* exclaimed Josephine, with 
a rude burst of laughter. " She actually dares to call billiards 
and gamholling^ low ! And so Mr. Alan Gwynne is a prig, is he. 
Miss Nora 1 Ah, that accounts for his selecting you as a partner 
for life/' 

Nora, accustomed to her sister's jibes and sneers, made no 
reply, but her heart seemed to grow heavier and heavier at each 
word she heard spoken. 

Never before had the fast and slangy style of conversation 
her sister and brother habitually indulged in, so jarred upon her 
sensitive ear as now, when the anticipated arrival of certain dear 
friends of hers filled her with the most anxious forebodings as 
to the impression her relatives were likely to make on Maud and 
Alan Gwynne. 

These two were refined and highly cultured individuals, in 
whose charming society Nora had found the greatest delight. 
As she thought of their gentle words and ways, Josephine and 
Aubrey seemed by contrast to vie with one another in vulgarity 
of speech and demeanour. In the congenial society of the 
Gwynnes, Nora had utterly forgotten the existence of such 
terrible aggravations as she constantly sufiered at home, when 
she listened to the coarse stable slang which was Josephine's 
pet perversion of the English language. • 

Having failed to secure a husband for herself, " Jo " had 
determined to em\ilate the manners and customs of the sex she 
80 much envied, as far as she possibly could, and never lost an 
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opportunity of smoking, betting, gambling, or " going the pace," 
backing herself to beat the men either in the saddle or at the 
billiard-table. Her attitude as she now sat, one elbow square 
and pointed, the other hand resting on her horse's back^ appeared 
to Nora as utterly devoid of feminine grace, and much more 
suitable to a dragoon desirous to " show off/' than to a lady 
resting after a canter. 

Vexed with herself for these "odious comparisons," Nora 
wondered where her sense of the fitness of things had 
been during all the years she had lived with Jo, without 
perceiving those blemishes of which she was now so keenly 
sensible. 

" Where on earth we're to get horses enough from to mount 
such a party as we shall have at the Hall I'm sure I can't tell," 
said Aubrey, deprecatingly. " As you seem to be having it all 
your own way with the governor just now, Miss Nora, you had 
better broach that subject to him at once. It will be a question 
of ready money, you know, for the horses must be had over 
from Churton, and unless Hoof and Golong get some coin with 
the order there'll be no mounts for our visitors, and they'll be 
bored to death if we can't ride." 

" Captain Blythe and Mr. Nevers will send their own horses," 
said Nora, full of painful forebodings at the bare possibility of 
things not g6ing smoothly when Maud and Alan should have 
Arrived. " Then there is Black Knight for yourself, Aubrey, 
so you can lend the Duke to one of your friends from town," 
she continued, hoping to adjust matters comfortably without 
having to attack her father's purse-strings, the slightest inter- 
ference with which always caused much trouble to Mr. Winton 
and the aggressor. 

" Mr. Gwynne brings his own stud with him, of course 1 " 
inquired Josephine, with a sarcastic smile. 

" He will certainly send a groom and'three horses," said Nora. 

B 
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'< Might as well make it half-a-dozen while he is about it," 
remarked Aubiey, with a shrill whistle of derision. 

" Yes, that would suit the governor to a T," said Josephine ; 
** he'll like to keep other people's horses as well as their servants ! 
Miss Gwynne will have her maid, and Mr. Gw jnne his valet ; 
and then there'll be this congregation of grooms and helpers in 
the stables." 

" But that is the way people always entertain in the country/' 
su^ested Kora, meekly. 

<< WeU, as we certainly have no experience of what people 
do in ioum,*' replied Josephine, with a toss of her head, <' we 
might be expected to understand something of country fashions^ 
but it has never occurred to father hitherto to offer bed and 
board to more than two persons at a time at the Hall, and those 
who wanted to bring horses and servants have quartered them 
in the village." 

" I know all that, dear Jo," said poor Nora, giving Madcap 
a slight cut with her whip to send her on at a more rapid pace, 
which Nora felt would be far more congenial to her own excited 
feelings. " I know that, Jo, but things are different this time, 
and these guests must be suitably entertained and provided 
for." 

'*0h, they must, must theyl" said Josephine, on whose 
face displeasure was plainly visible. ''And may I inquire 
whenoe the necessity arises. Miss Nora) Is it because you 
are engaged, and have been visiting about at swells' country 
houses, and having your head turned by flattery and compli* 
ments, that our entire manner of life is to be changed 1 " 

" Dear Jo, don't be cross," said Nora, with so tenderly ap- 
pealing a look at her irate sister, that she, who though somewhat 
hardened was not without feeling, relented, and answered with 
almost a smile : 

" I won't be hard on you, Nora. I have suffered enough 
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from the horrid stiniginess and severity of father and aunt Iz 
myself, to be able to pity you, and to understand the fear you 
must be in lest your friends also should be made uncomfortable 
during their visit to our hospitable home." 

"You'ie a brick, Jo," cried Aubrey; "and it's the least 
we can do for poor little Nora to help her make things 
pleasant for these nobs. None but she would ever have got 
such grandees to accept an invitation to this dull old place. 
of ours." 

This remark, which sounded depreciatory of Josephine^ 
powers, might have provoked another aggressive retort from 
that quick-tempered yoi;ng lady; but Nora, thoroughly acquainted 
with her sister's peculiarities, knew how to manage her rising ; 
wrath, and at once endeavoured to do so. 

" Let us do all we can to make our first ball a success, Jo • 
dear," said Nora, with a fine instinct of diplomacy. " You are 
known as the best waltzer this side of Churton, and your fame: 
alone will secure the officers of the 200th. Then, as eldest 
daughter of the house, you wiU>be regarded as hostess, of course,. 
and can select your partners to your liking, since every one of 
them must consider himself in duty bound to try and get a. 
danee with Miss Winton." 

" If any partners worth accepting do turn up," said Josephine, 
sceptically, " we may manage to have a jolly evening." She 
was mollified, however, and gave her sister a liod of encourage- 
ment as she proposed " a brisk trot." 

"Try and keep abreast," cried Aubrey, "and make our 
horses hold their heads well in line. One, two, three, and — 
away 1 " 

It was a fairly good start, and the girls had striven to please 
their brother by managing to keep their horses' noses on a 
leveL 

Josephine's long-legged bay, " Sultan," was a hunter, and 

B 2 
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not a hack, by profession. He took small pleasure in trotting, 
and resented the curb with which his mistress always, and 
somewhat severely, managed him ; but Madcap, who was always 
treated leniently by gentle 'Notsl, finding that a steady trot was 
required of her, gave up all her capricious jumps, and twists, 
and twirls, and settled down as placidly to the mechanical 
action her mistress desired, as though she had been a well- 
trained roadster instead of a sprightly lady's pet, whose beautiful 
movements ere this attracted universal admiration in the Ladies' 
Mile. 

It was there Mr. Gwjmne had first seen her during the 
previous season, and then and there resolved to purchase her for 
Nora if money could buy her. 

The riders had now turned into the avenue which led up to 

the gates of Winton Hall, and a pretty and animated picture 

they made as they allowed their horses to walk leisurely home 

after that last brisk trot. 

Josephine, strong, masculine, bold, and dark, was riding 

between her sister and brother, who seemed both cast in a 

far more delicate mould than herself. 

She was a tall, large-boned girl, resembling her father and 

his sister in figure and looks, whereas Nora and Aubrey both 

Tiad inherited the gentler graces of form and face which had 

Kiistinguished their fair young mother. 

"The gates are open — there must be some visitors up 

■at the house," cried Aubrey, as he discovered that startling 

fact. 

Startling indeed, for a visitor was a rara avis at the Hall, 

where neither welcome nor entertainment was ever forthcoming 

for strangers or friends. 



i 



CHAPTEE m 

"jUNO," THE HEIRESS. 

The riding-party had scarcely turned the comer of the narrowing 
path which led from the avenue to the front of the house, when 
a graceful girl, stepping from the open window of the drawing- 
room, sped across the verandah and down the steps that led her 
to the gravel-walk on which the horses were now brought to a 
sudden halt. 

" Why, it's Maud ! " cried Nora in unfeigned delight ; and 
tossing the reins to the attendant groom, she lightly sprang from 
the saddle. 

* 

In another moment she had flung her arms aroimd her 
visitor's neck. 

•Both Josephine and Aubrey were too much surprised by the 
sudden apparition of Miss Maud Gwynne to find any suitable 
words of greeting. 

By way of approaching the guest on something like a level, 
they in their turn dismounted; and Nora, flushed and inco- 
herent in her sudden joy, duly presented her sister and brother 
to Miss Gwynne. Maud's eyes turned eagerly from Miss 
Josephine, but seemed to rest with considerable complacency 
upon the handsome scion of the house of Winton. 

He returned the lady's scrutinising glance with interest. 

At this no beholder could have been surprised, for Maud 
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Gwynne was a distinguished-lookiBg, a remarkably handsome 
girl. 

Her uncle and guardian, who was fond and proud of her, 
had erstwhile called her " Juno," and so well did that name 
suit the classical features and dignified deportment of "the 
heiress," that all her friends with one accord so styled her 
ever after. 

Aubrey Winton, whose experiences hitherto had been very 
limited in every direction, hearing that Miss Gwynne was an 
heiress, at once concluded that she must be unattractive in all 
other respects. 

He was an impecunious youth, always wanting money, 
seldom able to obtain any sum worth the name from his 
father, and consequently eager and ever on the alert for any 
chance which might bring some increase to his very limited 
allowance. 

So, when Miss Gwynne, "the heiress," was talked about at 
the Hall, and her visit there impending, Aubrey chivalrously 
resolved to " make the best of the girl " whenever she should 
arrive, and, if he did not find her "quite too atrocious," to 
offer his hand and heart in exchange for her well-assured 
fortune. 

Great was Mr. Aubrey's amazement when his sister introduced 
him to queenly Juno, with the lustrous eyes and the proudly- 
carried head, and informed him that this was her " very dear 
friend Maud." 

Even Josephine's bold black eyes fell in involuntary bash- 
fulness before the calmly penetrating glance of this august 
stranger; and Nora, keenly alive to the evident surprise 
created by the distinguished appearance of her much-loved 
and admirable friend, watched the three in silence, as they 
stood eyeing one another, and by their questioning glances in- 
voluntarily betrayed the keen interest which inspired them alL 
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Suddenly Kora's attentive eyes met those of her "dear Juno," 
whose pleased smile recalled the former to the surprise of the 
present situation. 

" You seem to have fallen from the clouds, Maud ! " she 
cried, seizing her friend's hands again and pressing them fondly 
to her lips. 

"Do tell me what happy chance has brought you here 
•o soon." 

Then, suddenly checking her impatience as a gloomy thought 
appadled her, she cried in a frightened voice and with a paling 
face : 

" But, Alan? — is anything wrong with him ] " 

Maud's ready smile reassured her. 

" Nothing, dearest, but symptoms of scarlet fever declared 
themselves in the nursery at home this morning, so ]\Irs. Elmora 
telegraphed to Guardie, to ask him what had better be done 
with me. Two hours later he drove up, and settled that I 
should come here at once, before there was the slightest risk of 
infection. Then Guardie took Spence and me to the station 
and telegraphed to Mr. Winton, who received the message just 
after you had started for your ride — and 7ne voild 1 " 

" Oh, how I wish I had been at home to bid you welcome, 
dear, which you know I do with all my heart." 

" I hope Miss Gwynne will allow me to take some small 
share in Nora's professions of hospitality," remarked Josephine, 
with a sincere if not a successful desire to prove her amiable 
inclinations towards the visitor. 

Nora, quite aware of the effort Josephine was making, felt 
leally grateful to her sister as she said : 

" Maud knows you and Aubrey so well, Jo, from all my chat 
about you both, that I am sure she is quite aware of all your 
kind intentions to her." 

" Indeed, yes," said Maud eagerly. 
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She was sufficiently quick-sighted to be aware of some 
difficult under-current below the pleasant surface-talk of the 
sisters, but she was also sufficiently experienced to conceal 
such surmise. 

" I even felt as though any formal introduction between us 
three/' and she bowed her stately head to Nora's brother and 
sister, "was quite superfluous." She smiled as she spoke. 
" For I have heard so much about you," she added, " that I 
feel you are ' familiar friends ' to me already." 

" I trust Nora gave us good characters, in making up her 
report," suggested Aubrey anxiously. 

He was still somewhat nervous in the society of any ladies 
save that of his sisters, and he had not quite recovered his 
amazement at beholding in this majestic and fascinating girl, 
the heiress whom he had resolved to " make the best of " if she 
were not " quite too atrocious." 

Maud, true to herself, calm and Juno-like as ever, was quite 
unembarrassed. She had realised from the days of her early 
childhood that she was a very important personage, and her 
later years had further impressed that fact upon her. She was 
fully aware that a handsome and fascinating heiress may expect 
universal adulation, and she had as yet never been disappointed 
in such anticipations. 

Though calmly conscious of her natural advantages. Miss 
Gwynne was neither self-asserting nor conceited. The important 
facts of her beauty, her accomplishments, and her wealth were 
indisputable, and the sense of her superiority lent her a certain 
prestige which she appreciated but never abused. 

Her path through life was cast in very pleasant places ; this 
she was thankful for, and enjoyed accordingly. Homage, atten- 
tions, and flattery she had always received, and latterly accepted 
more and more as her due. As a natural consequence, her posi- 
tion among her friends and acquaintances became a somewhat 
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isolated one, foi there can be but scant fellowship between a 
queen and her acknowledged courtiers. 

«««««« 

To this imperious young beauty the gentle companionship of 
^oia Winton came soothingly, with all the special attractive- 
ness of perfect novelty, so desirable an attribute in the roving 
eyes of youth, 

Nora's humble admiration for the queenly Maud was from 
the first as intense as her affection became after some years of 
intimate and familiar intercourse. 

The girls had first met at school, and twice since their happy 
holidays had been passed together. 

Once with an aunt of Miss Gwynne's at the seaside, and 
more lately in Dashshire with Mrs. Elmore, a distant relation 
of Mr. Gwynne's, who selected her house as a suitable home for 
his ward for several reasons, the chief of which may be assumed 
to have been that of Mrs. Elmore's vicinity to Gwynne Castle. 
For Alan Gwynne determined to watch over Maud, since he had 
once undertaken the responsibility of guardian to his orphan 
niece, who, by an odd freak of nature, was really but a few 
years younger than her uncle. His thoughtful manners, how- 
ever, gave him the appearance of sedate manhood, much as 
Juno's natural dignity invested her with an air of maturity which 
is seldom seen in an unmarried girl. 

To Alan Gwynne and lus niece, small, modest, childlike 
Xora really did appear as " a dear little thing," and they vied 
in their desire to prove their affection for her by such tender 
coaxing and petting as mostly falls to the happy lot of a favourite 
child. 

Hitherto that enviable r61e had only been played by 
Aubrey, in the Winton household, and poor Nora h^d been 
very much neglected as far as affection or gentle attentions 
went. 
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Ko wonder the poor child felt enthasiastioally grateftd to 
her glorious protectress,- Juno-like Maud, for that imperious 
young lady's gracious condescension in allowing herself to be 
beloved. 

ISo wonder that Nora'a affectionate disposition basked 
delightedly in the warming rays of Juno's growing attachment 
to her "little friend." The natural consequence of this 
friendship between the girls was their joint admiration for 
Mr. Alan Gwynne, the Admirable Crichton of Maud's school- 
days, the kindly hero on whose charming qualities of mind 
and person she had dilated more and more, as her affection 
for little Nora taught her to unbend and become confidential. 

On one memorable occasion, during the first week of those 
holidays spent in Dashshire, and very soon after Nora had 
become generally acquainted with her friend's " Hero " and 
guardian, the girls were sitting chatting together over the 
supposed attractions of a certain young country squire, whose 
position and 'prospects rendered him a probable suitor for the 
hand of Miss Gwynne, a supposition supported by his own 
persistent attentions to the heiress. 

"I shall never marry at all, I verily believe," Juno had 
declared in answer to her little friend's pleading on behalf of 
the much-snubbed squire. 

" But you would make such a glorious bride, Maud," Nora 
timidly and somewhat irrelevantly suggested. 

" And where will you find me a glorious bridegroom, Miss 
Nora 1 " her friend said, with a toss of her handsome head. 

" If you could find some new friend as kind and as hand- 
some and as delightful as Mr. Gwynne," began Nora, and 
flushed as she spoke. 

" Ah ! if," cried Maud impatiently. '' But where can one 
find such another as Guardie ? He ur my beau-ideal of what a 
.man should be ; and as I measure all the Tony Lumpkins about 
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here by his standard, you may imagine what miserable clod- 
hoppers they appear to me." 

That afternoon the aspiring squire presented himself officially 
as a suitor for Miss Gwynne's hand, and, poor fellow, found 
himself dismissed with an amount of hauteur that made him 
realise, for the first time in his uneventful career, that he 
was not quite the conquering hero he had, until this 
mortifying hour of utter defeat, fondly chosen to consider 
himself. 

Perhaps it was the subsequent discussion of this provincial 
aspirant to Juno's hand, which brought the thoughts of love 
and marriage so prominently before the girls' attention at this 
time. 

It certainly caused Maud to think very seriously on matri- 
monial subjects, not as regarded herself, but in respect to the 
two beings whose affection made the welcome moral sunshine of 
her somewhat isolated existence. 

With Maud, to decide was to act, and having come to the 
well-considered conclusion that her dear little Noia was the 
very wife most calculated to secure her youthful uncle's happiness, 
the impulsive girl lost no time in beginning to lay the train for 
that swiftly-growing mutual attachment between these two 
most valued friends of hers, which culminated in a definite 
betrothal, far sooner than Maud herself had ventured to 
anticipate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Nora's fortune. 

By the time Mr. Alan Gwynne made his appearance at Winton 
Hall, his niece and her new friends had settled down into a very 
amiable family party. 

Even aunt Iz was inclined to "be gracious, and smiled with 
considerable complacency on a certain handsome young couple, 
the sight of whose constant companionship gladdened such tough 
semblance of heart as time and an impecunious and worrying 
brother had left her. 

Her one tenderness, and certainly her only weakness, was 
the admiring affection she lavished upon her brother's only son — 
that handsome thriftless Aubrey whom "Juno," in her whispered 
confidences with Nora, had nicknamed " Adonis," by reason of 
his marked resemblance to a certain classical head, the photo- 
graph of which adorned Miss Gwynne's album. 

If a marriage could be brought about between Aubrey and 
the heiress, both anxious aunt Isabel and her usually indifferent 
brother felt that far brighter times were in store for Winton Hall, 
and its now somewhat despondent inhabitants, than had been 
experienced there since the days of the late owner, Aubrey's 
roUickmg grandfather, who had squandered away his fortune and 
his prospects, and left his only son, the present owner, but a 
very scant inheritance. 
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How thoroughly young Aubrey admired " Juno ** must have 
been evident to the most casual observer, but the less obvious 
point, and decidedly the more important one, was that of 
reciprocity. 

Miss Gwynne from her superior position as the woman 
and the older of these two, looked down upon Aubrey with a 
certain kindly toleration, which surely was very far removed 
from the adoring manifestations usually accepted as the recog- 
nised signs of love. 

The proud beauty's bearing towards her dear Nora's hand- 
some young brother closely resembled the expression of gentle 
tenderness wjith which little Nora herself was habitually treated 
by her imperious friend. 

And aunt Isabel, anxiously watching 'Hhe signs of the 
times," and duly reporting upon them to her misanthropical 
brother, was often disheartened by the easy gaiety of Maud's 
manner towards young Aubrey, and the persistent and laughing 
good-nature with which she turned all his stammering attempts 
at sentiment into ridicule. 

This mode of procedure was utterly alien to any ever reported 
in the chronicles of aunt Isabel's far-and-wide experience of 
" girls in love," — chronicles which embraced the amatory vicissi- 
tudes of Sarah the cook, as well as the " heart's own lamenta- 
tions," committed to paper by Mdlle. Heyfalutin, the Franco- 
Hibernian governess, at one time bent on subduing the very 
refractory temper of " Mdlle. Josephine." 

# * * # * f 

Alas ! neither the cook nor the languishing " Mademoiselle" 
were ever known in any sense to ridicule any lord of the creation 
who happened for the time being to reign paramount in their 
variously susceptible bosoms. And here was Miss Maud Gwynne^ 
an attractive young lady, one who no doubt was fully aware of 
the spell her beauty had cast over the heart of her youthful 
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adorer, and who, in lieu of accepting this tribute with sentiment 
and grace — laughed at it. 

"What is your candid opinion about all this, Gregory?*' 
Mrs. Crawford inquired of her brother, with an anxious voice 
and look. Mr. Winton glanced up from his newspaper, and 
shrugged his shoulders in disgust at this untimely interruption. 
His sister was fully aware of this manifestation on his part, 
which she inwardly resented as most unseemly. Outwardly she 
took no notice of it, only adding after a dubious pause : " Pray 
give me your impression, brother; it would be quite refreshing 
to me to hear you oflFer an opinion of your own for once. 
Thinking isn't particularly hard work, but you neither think 
nor act, as far as I can make out." 

" You've been good enough to do as much of both for me as 
ever was required to keep this house in order, Iza," remarked 
Mr. "Winton dryly. 

He was far too wary a bird to allow himself to be entrapped 
into an argument with a glib-tongued woman. 

His sister thoroughly understood this persistent caution 
of his, and, like a truly wise woman, always humoured instead 
of crossing her mankind, and never wasted powder by nagging. 

She was fully aware of the tactics necessary for the 
achievement of her own desires, and, what is a much 
rarer accomplishment, able to subdue her own inclinations 
accordingly. 

So, in this instance, although ready and eager for a battle 
of words, she refrained from the irritation of further speech at 
the moment, and continued her knitting in perfect silence and 
apparent indifference. 

The result of her discretion very soon made itself apparent 
in the abrupt folding up of her brother's newspaper, and in his 
launching forth without further prelude, into the following 
someiyhat startling speech : 
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"That proud girl takes to our boy more kindly than yon 
have any idea of, Iza, and it's the right sort of kindness 
too, for love is at the bottom of it. She is twenty-six, and 
he is twenty-two, quite a baby from her womanly point of 
view. 

"Now, there are several sorts of love, as you may know, 
without troubling me for any explanations." 

"Pray don't take any trouble on my account, Gregory," 
said Mrs. Isabel curtly. 

" It's as well for a man to make himself clearly tmderstood 
while he is about it," he answered decisively ; and she retorted, 
with a nod : 

« Quite so." 

"WeU," resumed Mr. Winton, "we'll take it for granted 
that you know the various phases of love; therefore you are, no 
doubt, aware that none suits some mens femince better than the 
love which encourages, defends, and protects its object. So it 
is with this typical * Juno ' — she regards the pretty lad Aubrey, 
who is the counterpart of her pretty friend Nora, with a conde- 
scending aiTection, which is none the less tender and sincere for 
having a spice of the niatemal in it." 

" Gregory ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, fairly astonished by 
this totally unexpected burst of opinion from her usually 
apathetic brother. 

" I've startled you, have I ? " said he, with an amused smile, 
and added with a chuckle of pleasant anticipation : 

" I only hope you'll startle me one of these days by telling 
me either that our high and mighty heiress has eloped with my 
pretty good-for-nothing son, or that she has proposed to procure 
a licence and means to marry him ofP-hand." 

The brother and sister were closeted in the library just 
after breakfast one morning, exactly a week after Maud 
Gwynne's arrival at Winton Hall, and it was there thi? confi- 
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dential conversation over the dear Aubrey's prospects had taken 
place. 

" Alan arrives in time for luncheon to-day, father ! " cried 
iN'ora, suddenly entering the library, a brilliant flush on her fair 
young face, a gkd light in her clear blue eyes, and a pink 
telegram-paper held aloft in a small hand which was trembling 
with agitation. 

"Dear me 1 dear me !" exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, flushing 
in her turn, but with a ve?ry different emotion, no doubt. She 
rose from her chair, thrust her knitting hurriedly into the ample 
pockets of her "tennis apron," and declared that she must 
"rush away" to see that all was in good order before this 
honoured and most welcome guest should arrive. 

"You are pleased, both of you, aren't youl" questioned 
Nora timidly, and with such pretty wistf ulness in her look and 
attitude that both her father and aunt were moved to quite an 
unwonted tenderness. 

This modest gentle little Nora had certainly distinguished 
herself in a most remarkable degree. Some such thought was 
in the mind of both elders as they looked at her, and she was 
so quiet, so unassuming withal. 

How differently would Josephine have borne herself had the 
triumph of the landing of Alan Gwynne, Esq., of Gwynne Castle, 
rewarded her boldly-baited line ! 

"Of course we're pleased, and very pleased too, for your 
sake as well as our own, little lady/' said Mr. Winton, in 
order to reassure his timid daughter as she stood anxious 
to ascertain the degree of welcome likely to be awarded to her 
lover. 

" His valet and his groom will come, father," suggested Nora, 
faltering at the bare mention of all these claimants upon her 
father's hospitality. 
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'* Well, my dear," interposed her aunt hurriedly, " that is 
a matter of course, and I'll take caie they're all properly looked 
after." 

" I really think such a tribe of servants had better be lodged 
at the Eed lion by their master," said Mr. Winton, argumenta- 
tiyely. The Bed lion was the one " house of entertainment " 
of which the neighbouring village boasted. 

. " My dear Gregory," exclaimed his sister hurriedly, pressing 
her niece's trembling little hand to reassure the poor anxious 
child^ " my dear Gregory, I think you must admit that in the 
twenty odd years in which I have kept house for you, I have 
not been guilty of unseemly extravagance, nor have I in 
any sense indulged in the lavish expense entailed by reckless 
hospitality." She clothed her assertion in the rising tone of an 
interrogation, and confronted her brother as she uttered the last 
word. 

" That is true enough," he answered, but not very 
readily. 

The astute " housekeeper," however, was quite satisfied by- 
this reluctant acquiescence in her managerial powers, and boldly 
resumed : 

" You grant that I know what Tm about, Gregory ; well, 
now I mean to prove the justice of your conclusion by the right . 
royal fashion in which we will entertain this wealthy country- 
gentleman. It isn't a matter of daily occurrence, remember, that, 
so eligible a suitor as Mr. Gwynne comes riding up to a pool^ 
man's castle, condescends to ask for some entertainment there 
and finally carries off his host's youngest daughter, a portionless 
girl whose only fortune is in her face." 

"And in her good kind heart," suggested the father, 
mollified. 

"Shall I have no marriage portion a^ all to bring 

G 
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to AhinV' asked Noia, blashing so painfully that her eyes 
tilled iritk tears; <'is all the generosity to be on his side, 
father 1 " 

''Under the marriage settlement made for your poor 
mother, Nora, her little fortune all goes to issue nude — 
Aubrey, that is—* and so you and your sister haye no ckim 
upon it." 

Nora's face fell in evident oonstemation. 

'' I did not at all like the arrangement at the time," continued 
her father almost apologetically; ''but it was left to the lawyers 
io settle, and we young people were not consulted at alL I 
mean to allow you £200 per annum as pin-money from your 
twenty-first birthday, however, so you'll not be quite a pauper 
.after all." 

SUs-tone and manner were far kinder than Nora remem- 
.bared in all her past experience of this coolly indifferent 
jparent. 

She was very young, very guileless, and wholly inexperienced. 
No thought of money or money's worth had ever troubled her 
individually ; it was only through adventurous Josephine, who 
gambled, betted, and speculated with her brother and the 
officers at Churton, and any other "jpZay-fellows " she might 
manage to inveigle, that Nora had of late been introduced to 
certain monetary facts, the hard reality of which, as regarded 
herself, had never touched her nearly, until Josephine chose to 
taunt the future " penniless bride " with certain coarse specu- 
lations as to the absurd value the would-be bridegroom 
evidently put upon the acquisition of this inexperienced, little 
pauper wife. 

It was the bitter remembrance of Josephine's disparaging 
insmuations which had egged poor little Nora on to make this 
one desperate appeal to her father. 

It seemed so terribly humiliating to the right-minded girl 
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that her generous lover should be called upon to give her 
everything, while she knew she had nothing to offer him 
in her turn, but a pure woman's first lov8 and most heartfelt 
devotion. 

Priceless gifts these, as Alan Gwynne well knew, and he 
knew how to value them at their true worth. 



2 



CHAPTEE V. 

ALAH QWTNXS, ESQ., J.P. 

I^EVES had Winton Hall looked so briglit, so gay, so animated, 
and so thoroughly hospitable, as it did on the day of the expected 
arrival of Nora's rich lover. 

It was early in May, and all the qnaint old windows of the 
Hall were set wide open to let in every breath of the sweetly- 
scented summer air. 

l^ora, the very personification of happy enterprise and energy, 
fully awai e that this was an occasion on which no effort could 
be spared, enlisted both Maud and Josephine, the former by 
simple entreaties, the latter by most audacious bribes, to lend 
her a helping hand in the manifold adornment of the rooms 
which Alan would so soon honour with his most welcome and 
most anxiously longed-for presence. 

Every available vase and glass was filled with freshly- 
gathered flowers; dainty musliu curtains were first carefully 
fastened on the quaint old woodwork of the dark old-fashioned 
window-frames, and then looped back in graceful folds with 
natty rose-coloured bows, to fashion which Nora had sacrificed 
the entire trimming of her prettiest morning-gown. What 
mattered her ribbons, she thought, if by the gift of them Alan's 
room might be made to look yet more inviting 1 

The girl was thoroughly in love, and only too delighted to 
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Ignore herself utterly, if by so doing she might hope to bring an 
approving smile to her dear hero's lips, or a pleased look into 
his eloquent eyes. 

He certainly was a man not only worth loving, but decidedly 
worth any exertion of which a woman was morally or physically 
capable, in order to secure and captivate him. 

So thought Josephine, scanning her sister's lover eagerly 
with those bold black eyes of hers, to which envy at that moment 
lent an additional and almost uncanny lustre. 

Mr. Gwynne had but lately arrived at Winton Hall, and as 
he mounted the broad steps which led to the verandah and then 
took up his position there, one of his hands in Juno's safe keep- 
ing, the other clasping Nora's little trembling fingers, Josephine, 
hidden by an overgrown support of the roof of the verandah, 
surveyed and watched the newly-arrived guest at her pleasure. 
She saw a tall distinguished-looking man with remarkably 
handsome features, and that peculiarly gracious bearing which 
is generally described as aristocratic. 

That Alan Gwynne was bom and bred a gentleman in the 
true sense of the word, no one could doubt. His varied ex- 
perience of life at home and during extensive continental travels, 
had lent him a certain polished courtesy of manner which is to 
women especially fascinating ; and as Josephine from her hiding- 
place curiously watched her sister's lover, she felt that if such a 
man as that were to woo her she would be the happiest, the 
proudest girl in all the world. 

** For his sake I'd reform even," thought envious Josephine. 
'* Pd give up betting for money, and gloves too ; and if he didn't 
like me to waltz with other fellows, I'd even sacrifice dancing 
for the sake of his sovereign pleasure ; that's what I'd do for 
such a handsome and distingue man as he is. And to think 
that that baby Nora, with no more notion of what such a man 
is worth than any other inexperienced schoolgirl, should have 
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managed to hook him, and should be going to cut a dash in the 
vorld as Mrs. Alan Gwynne, wife of a J.P. ; such a young and 
delightful J.P. too ! It seems like a farce to think of this fasci- 
nating young swell as ^ judge, I suppose a J.P. is a judge of 
some sort — perhaps it's a complimentary title, for who could 
fancy him in a wig and gown ? Oh dear ! oh dear ! if only 
there was some justice in the world, then I should get a chance 
of a decent husband too. Now Nora is to be Mrs. Gwynne, 
and Aubrey, who's got all the money of the family, will be 
carried off by that domineering affected Miss Juno — Juno 
indeed ! why not Venus at once ] — and I, the pluckiest rider in 
the country, and out and out the best stayer in a ball-room, am 
left to ' dree my weird ' in solitary misery." 

These were the somewhat unsatisfactory reflections of Miss 
Josephine Winton as she surveyed the lively group within the 
drawing-room, from her coign of vantage without. 

It really seemed to this worldly-wise girl quite a deplorable 
mistake on Mr. Gwynne's part, that he should have selected 
such a " timid inexperienced little chit of a schoolgirl " as !N'ora, 
to do the honours of Castle Gwynne, when he might have secured 
so much more valuable an ally in Nora's elder sister. 

There might still be a chance of showing him the error of 
his ways, and leading him into more advantageous paths, con- 
cluded this amiable young lady ; and hurriedly pulling the rough 
abundant tangle of her curling black hair over her forehead, she 
stepped forth from her hiding-place, entered the drawing-room in 
apparently eager haste, and, feigning astonishment at the arrival 
of Mr. Gwynne, cordially extended both her hands to him in 
" hearty sisterly welcome," as she said, with a brilliant smile, 
and added that she hoped they might be " the best of friends." 

Nora, who had sought the support of " Juno's" arm, to which 
the younger girl clung in happy confidingness, looked on at 
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this anspicious meetisg between her capricious sister and her 
courteous lover with unmixed satisfaction. If Josephine meant 
to make herself agreeable to 'this honoured guest, ^Nora felt that 
all must go smoothly, since her interview with her father and 
aunt had assured her that the heads of the house intended to 
make her future husband very welcome. Indeed, nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than the first few days Mr. Gwynne 
spent at the HalL 

Aubrey, " most awfully smitten " as he was with Maud (this 
was his own definition of his love-sick plight), was not so utterly 
regardless of consequences as rash young lovers are apt to be, 
who have no guardian angel in the shape of a diplomatic elderly 
female at hand, to watch over and guide their affections discreetly 
in the proper groove which leads to matrimony. Aubrey was suf- 
ficiently sentimental by nature, and quite sufficiently enamoured 
of Juno, the " Queen of Heaven " — as he called her in his private 
enthusiasm — to have thrown all caution, all management, to the 
winds, in his reckless adoration of this handsome guest. 

But here Aunt Isabel, the family diplomatist, and the 
watchful sentinel over Aubrey's impetuous passion, came to the 
young man's rescue. She kept guard over him ; she consulted, 
advised, and restrained him by turns. And at the most critical 
period of the advent of Mr. Gwynne, uncle and guardian, 
she incessantly preached care and caution into her nephew's 
unwilling ear. 

" You will lose your chance with her, and certainly offend 
him," Mrs. Crawford declared on several occasions, when 
Aubrey's determination either to monopolise "Juno," or to 
sulk with the rest of the party, became evident. The young 
man hated his aunt's preaching ; but he knew she was perfectly 
right in her forebodings, and as he certainly was quite as anxious 
as she could be, that he should win this glorious prize in the 
matrimonial lottery, he earnestly strove to subdue his personal 
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desire invariably to monopoKse Miss Gwynne, and exerted him- 
self, as far as he was able, to contribute to the general entertain- 
ment of the party assembled at the Hall. By dint of perse- 
vering remonstrance and persuasion, administered in strong 
alternate doses to Mrs. Crawford and to Nora, Josephine managed 
to obtain formal invitations to three young men — ^two officers 
and one F. 0. clerk, the former from the barracks at Churton, 
the latter from town — who in due course arrived with their 
Gladstone bags, and settled themselves in the scantily-fur- 
nished bachelor apartments, of which Winton Hall boasted a 
considerable number. 

The chief amusement of all the party, now staying at the 
HaII, was riding ; and, in the saddle, the three girls — Juno, Jo, 
and Nora — certainly appeared to the utmost advantage. It was 
the more to be regretted, therefore, that hunting is an unattain- 
able delight in " ye merrie month of May," and that the extent 
of the ladies' prowess could only be exhibited in their perfect 
command over their horses during certain impromptu trials of 
speed, occasional bursts across some grassy slopes, and a '^ fly " 
over hurdles or timber. 

Nora, light of heart, and fairy-light in the saddle, sped on 
with Madcap; to the intense admiration and delight of Mr. 
Gwynne, who positively basked in the glad sunshine which at 
this time seemed to fall upon his favoured head with double 
brilliance, since it lit up the fair summer's day, and beamed in 
tenderest reflections in the loving glances of his sweet young 
bride-elect. Truly, all went " merry as a marriage-bell ; " and, 
up to the day fixed for the much-discussed " dance," scarcely a 
contretemps occurred to mar the pleasant harmony pervading 
Winton Hall, from the suddenly augmented and exhilarated 
kitchen retinue, to those pretty quaint sky-parlours which were 
set apart for " the young ladies." 

" 1 want you to come for a ride with me alone this morning, 
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my darling," whispered Alan to Nora, as they left the breakfast- 
room ; " I want you to try my good horse with a side-saddle, 
because he is splendid across country, and if his paces suit you 
I mean to make him over to you for hunting purposes, when we 
are at home, next autumn." 

" What I the Crusader 1 " cried Nora, flushing hotly all over 
her face and neck. Was it the notion of riding that gallant 
steed which so troubled her, or the tender whisper of Alan's 
melodious voice, as he said " when we are at home 1 " 

He had his arm about her shoulder, and, as he spoke, he 
drew his little love with him towards the library. He wanted 
to talk to her all alone for awhile, a happiness which the continual 
presence of strangers (and friends) had rendered impossible 
hitherto ; for the lovers seemed to carry an audience with them 
wherever they moved — ^rather a trying contingency when the 
desire for confidential love-talk has become the alpha and omega 
of two young lives. 



CHAPTER YI 

TENDER AND TRUE. 

" Sit in this chair of your great-grandmother's, Nora, while I 
kneel at your dear little feet, and give me your small hands to 
lay my face into, and talk to me prettily, so." 

Alan suited his actions to his words, he knelt at her feet, 
and he gratefully hid his face in her hands, and then he waited 
in longing silence for her " pretty talk." She, made timid hy 
the very excess of the happiness she experienced in his dear 
presence, could find no words in which to clothe her feelings of 
ultra-content. 

Having kissed her hands, he looked up into her sweet smiling 
face and, by way of introduction to the conversation in which he 
had expected her to take the lead, he asked : 

"Do you like the notion of trying the Crusader 1" 

'' Of course I do, but I am by no means sure I can manage 
him." 

" Your clever and delicate little fingers will suit him to a T," 
said the enthusiastic lover ; " that horse is a gentleman by dis- 
position, and he will be just as amenable to your gentle rule as 
I hope always to prove myself. I should so love to see my 
wife holding her own gallantly among the many Amazons that 
distinguish themselves with the Dashshire hunt." 

"And I should so love to do all you wish always and every- 
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■where," said ITora fervently ; and as he turned his happy face 
Tip towards hers, and plainly showed her what he most wished 
for at that moment — she yielded her lips to his, and proved 
the truth of her previous protestation by bestowing the first 
voluntary kiss upon him. 

Then, a little troubled by her own amazing temerity, she 
drew away, and resting her head against that very straight-backed 
chair of her grandmother's, in which he had placed her, wondered 
what next he would choose to say to delight her. 

****** 

"Whatever loving thought was in his mind, however, did not 
get itself spoken, for at this inopportune moment Josephine 
entered the room, with that noisily irritating abruptness of 
movement which always distinguished this impetuous young 
lady. 

She just had the grace to pretend to pause as she crossed 
the threshold and beheld the lovers; but Mr. Gwynne, painfully 
aware there was never to be a moment's peace for him with his 
little love in this crowded mansion, had hastily risen, and now, 
with the bashfulness characteristic of the best of meUf was 
vainly striving to look as if he had never knelt, or kissed, or 
whispered " soft nothings " in all his life. 

" Spooning, by Jove 1 " muttered Josephine with whitening 
lips and an unconsciously clenched fist, and ere the necessary 
and conventional smile of "propriety" returned to her face, 
she had added two monosyllables which might have been 
construed into a curse, had they fallen on the astounded ear of 
a chance listener. 

But no words were audible, and the proper society smile 
successfully masked the rage which for a moment had convulsed 
her face. 

" I have come with a petition, Alan ! " she said, endeavour, 
ing to modulate her voice agreeably, " and if you don't accede to 
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my request at once, I ntust get 19'ora to put some piessure on 
for me." 

" What is it, Jo 1 " asked Nora, and felt absurdly anxious 
lest the forthcoming request might not be quite to the liking of 
her lover. 

" Can Jo be going to ask him for money 1 " she thought 
with a sudden tightening of her heart-strings; she knew of 
Josephine's constant debts and constant greed for money, and 
she also knew to her shame 'that Aubrey had already borrowed 
fifty pounds from Mr. Gwynne on the plea of some pressing 
debt of which he did not dare to tell his father. 

Josephine's next words, however, reassured her anxious 

sister. 

" I have an intense desire to try your good horse Crusader 
with a habit," she said ; " will you give me leave 1 " 

"He has never carried a lady," Mr. Gwynne said doubt- 
fully, and 'NoTB. waited in some trepidation. Why should Alan 
refuse her sister the privilege he had but just offered to her ^ 

There was an uncomfortable silence, which the younger girl 
courageously broke by saying : 

" Jo is a much better and a much safer rider than I am, 
Alan; indeed she will acquit herself far better on Crusader 
than I could hope to do." She glanced timidly iiqm her sister 
to her lover as she spoke, and to her dismay she saw that both 
of them looked displeased. Jo felt so, for from Nora's words 
she inferred that Crusader had actually been offered to that 
''little chit," who was frightened to ride him no doubt. As 
Josephine, however, had a specially urgent reason for gaining 
her point just now, she resolved to " dissemble." 

And struggling to smile and speak coaxingly, she approached 
her sister and whispered : 

" Get him to say yes, even if it is only for your dear sakeJ* 

Mr. Gwynne heard the appeal, as it was intended he should 
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do ; and as he met l^'ora's imploring glance, the frown on his 
face made way for a smile which his little love welcomed with 
a merry peal of laughter. 

" l^ow I know you are going to say ' yes/ and thank you so 
much^ dear Alan." She slipped her little fingers into his hand, 
and he clasped them firmly, then turning to Josephine he said 
impressively : 

" Crusader wants a light hand and won't stand the curb 
at alL" 

" Oh ! I know all about that," she answered impatiently, 
"and as I'm going round to the stables now, I'll order the 
whole lot out; we may as well set forth in a bunch as 
usual." 

She turned on her heel and strode away into the billiard- 
room, where Aubrey and the other three men, who were at 
this time comfortably established at the Hall, were playing 
"fifty up." 

Aubrey, whose face expressed supreme disgust, had just 
contrived to miss a simple canon. 

His opponent, somewhat unduly elated, was crowing very 
lustily over the advantages accruing to him, thanks to Aubrey's 
having " muffed it." 

" Never holloa till your out of the wood, Mr. Blythe," cried 
Josephine, giving her irate brother a hearty slap on the back by 
way of gentle encouragement. 

Mr. Blythe, Aubrey's adversary, meanwhile concentrated all 
his attention upon his game ; since Jo's reappearance he had 
become doubly anxious to win, and her passing taunt fired his 
ardour. 

He now got the red ball upon the spot, and pocketed it six 
times in rapid succession. 

This " break " was received with groans by poor Aubrey, 
and shouts of approval by Captain Francis, Mr. Blytlie's backer, 
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and by Josepliine, who, with the slang of a connoisseur, capped 
her approval by crying " Cook in disguise " — for the solution 
of which enigmatical jargon, the non-playing reader is respect- 
fully referred to any professor of experience. 

The game having now come to a triumphant end, as far as 
Mr. Blythe was concerned, that gentleman proposed to give 
Aubrey his revenge. 

£ut at this moment Josephine interposed — ''First hand 
over my fiver, Aubrey," said she, holding out her hand, " I've 
fairly won it. My lord J. P. was^ most gracious, and Tm now 
going to have a side-saddle put on that paragon of horseflesh, 
the Crusader." 

"I backed you to win, Miss Jo," cried Mr. Blythe with 
enthusiasm. '' I am all for the ladies, the dear, dear ladies," 
added this chivalrous and very youthful warrior, whose head- 
quarters were at Churton barracks. 

"I really can't pay you until to-morrow, Jo," Aubrey whispered 
to his sister. " Tm regularly stumped, old girl ; upon my soul 
I am; and as things are in such a ticklish state just now, I 
positively dare not put the guv. out by asking him for a 
penny." 

"!N"oj don't bully him just now, there's a good boy," 
answered Josephine hurriedly; "he'd be for turning all these 
jolly fellows out neck and crop if you did." 

Aubrey on this made a melancholy grimace, and Josephine, 
in a still lower tone but with much emphasis, added : 

"Take my advice, child, tackle your 'queen of heaven,' 
make frantic love to her, and don't give over until you make 
her whisper the magic monosyllable — d'ye hear ] That would 
be the right way to fetch the governor and old Jezebel, too, 
who is bullying my life out now to 'hurry matters forward' 
for you and that blessed heiress." 

*' Jo, I will not have you speak in that way of — of — '* 
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stammered Aubrey, flushing hot, and clenching his fists in his 
desire to repress either his anger or her taunts. 

" Of — of — " laughed Jo ; "is it of the * queen of heaven ' 
ye'd spake, my lad 1 Make haste now and bring her down, ye 
little spoon." 



CHAPTER VIL 

A GAY CAVALCADE. 

" You don't look pleased, dear Alan," whispered Nora tenderly, 
as she placed her small foot in her lover's palm, and with that 
assistance vaulted lightly into her saddle. 

When Alan was there to lend her a helping hand, she 
disdained the independent accomplishment of which she was 
rather proud on other occasions. 

She was essentially womanly in all her attributes, and quite 
as proud of acknowledging her absolute dependence on her 
betrothed, as Josephine was of proving to men that she was as 
well able as any one of them to shift for herself. 

As soon as Nora was comfortably settled in the saddle, she 
bent her pretty head again and repeated her anxious inquiry to 
her lover about his troubled looks. 

Before he had time to reassure her he ako had mounted, 
and now, seated on one of the so-called "first-class hacks" 
provided by Messrs. Hoof and Golong, he approached his little 
love and, with an ominous contraction of his usually serene 
brow, whispered : 

" Can you wonder that I am not pleased, Nora ] I had set 
my heart on taking you, you dear gentle-handed child, for a 
charming dawdling ride through all the lanes we could find this 
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morning, and I longed to see your skilful fingers handling my 
noble Crusader, whereas now '^ 

He paused suddenly, indeed it was with an effort he had 
repressed a hasty speech, which, as he remembered just in time, 
would he sure to give his lady-love pain. 

The fact was that he felt sorely tempted to make some 
remarks, whi<di would have been the reverse of complimentary, 
about that bold-eyed unfeminine sister of hers, who at this 
moment was putting a climax to his indignation by the heavy 
hand she was laying upon the curb, which proud and sensitive 
Crusader evidently resented by a remonstrant toss of his 
beautiful head. 

From the first moment in which Alan Gwynne's eyes had 
encountered that searching and yet defiant look of Josephine's 
black eyes, he had conceived an instinctive dislike and distrust 
of her; and the more solicitous and marked her attentions, 
civilities, and show of " sisterly " tenderness became, the more 
utterly did he feel repelled. 

for his dear Kora's sake, this gallant man earnestly strove 
to subdue the horrible feeling of repulsion which made all 
intercourse with Josephine a positive pain to him. 

He had a strong will, and was always able to control any 
outward exhibition of his emotion ; and so he taught himself to 
submit to all Miss Josephine's persistent attention so amiably 
and with such a very good grace that she certainly never 
suspected him of any lack of affection for herself. 

His manner towards her was always studiedly polite, perhaps 
even a little haughty at times; but this hauteur Josephine 
considered an imdeniable sign of " the extreme of high-breed- 
ing," and as such it raised Mr. Gwynne still higher in her 
estimation. 

So thoroughly ignorant and inexperienced was bold Miss 
Josephine as to the real character and attributes of her sister's 

D 
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betrothed, that his fzigiid demeanour had eyen suggested the 
wildest possibilities to her ill-iegalated mind. 

For she b^gan to think it was by no means imlikely that 
the coldness distingoishing the oondact of this man of the 
world towards her was but a mask he wore to conceal his wann 
admiration f oi her. 

Indeed, after much reflection and the misinterpretation of 
most of his looks and words, Josephine managed to conyince 
hennlf that Alan Gwynne was struggling with a hopeless passioii 
for herself, all outward evidence of which he sternly rBpressed, 
as likely to ofESand Kora. 

Silly, soft, unappreciative little Nora ! what wonder Mr. 
Gwynne should turn in disgust from her, when Josephine was 
by, who so thoroughly understood men and their many and 
varying humours ! It was thus unsuspecting little Nora's sister 
settled matters to her own thoroi^h satisfaction, despising her 
foolish junior and pitying poor Alan, who, being a true gea&e^ 
man, and having once pledged his word to the younger girl^ 
felt himself in all honour compelled to hide from her his 
newly-awakened interest in her accomplished roster. 

Whether, as Josephine thus reflected, her prowess in the 
saddle and at pool and pyramids appeared to herself as 
accomplishments, matters little, the gist of her mental arguing 
certainly remained the same, and that was the conviction that 
Alan Gwynne was learning to appreciate her. 

Josephine's own admiration for her future brother-in-lawr 
had strengthened in exact proportion to the number of hours 
she contrived to spend in his society, and it had now, after the 
lapse of some ten days qf more or less constant intercoarae». 
assumed considerable proportions. 

Even her betting and manoeuvring this morning, to obtain 
the loan of the Crusader, was but a ruse on her part to secure 
more of Mr, Gwynne's attention and company than he might 
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feel himself jiutified in giving her, without the exciue of having 
to watch her skill in the management of his favourite horse. 

The Crusader^-perhaps controlled by some gmHUmomly 
instinct, which the intelligent animal reaUy seemed to have 
learnt from his gallant master— certainly behaved himself 
admirably. 

He controlled his natural resentment at the cruel weight of his 
new rider^s unfeminine touch on the curb, and at the flapping 
of her habit against his side, and the only protest he ventured 
to ofEer was that tossing of his handsome head, which, at the. 
moment of starting, had so sadly disconcerted his tender-hearted 
master. 

Josephine was proudly conscious of the beauty of the horse- 
which carried her, and not a little elated by the knowledge that 
her own flgore, dosely clad in its admirably-fltting habit, must- 
show to the utmost advantage. 

There was not aziothei girl in the county who sat a horse 
like Jo Winton, so Jo Winton had been told scores of times in. 
the last ten years, and it was a pleasant fact to which sha- 
subscribed unhesitatingly. 

To-day, when first she mounted, and as she went through a 
few preliminary paces, she felt more than usually flattered by 
the scrutinising glances which both Maud and Alan bestowed 
upon her, and which she naturally assumed must be compli- 
mentary. 

Whenever '' Jo " was in good spirits, she was restless and 
noisy. 

To-day she gave vent to her delight by prolonged bursts of 
loud laughter, which jarred even on Nora's ears, who certainly 
had never grudged her sister a moment's enjoyment, and always 
strove to force herself to enter into her evident hilarity, however 
little she could manage to sympathise with the subjects that 
most delighted Jo. 

D 2 
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But to-day, poor little Nora, perhaps unconsciously, discon- 
certed by her lover's very grave face, felt that this boisterous 
merriment of her sister's must affect both Alan and Maud, and 
she heartily wished that "poor Jo" could contrive to laugh with 
a little less noise. 

Maud, however, was too much interested in the subdued 
talk of the "Adonis " by her side, to pay much attention to the 
remainder of the party. 

Josephine was leading the cavalcade, closely attended by 
" the young fellows," who certainly aU paid her the compliment 
she most desired, by treating her absolutely as thqugh she also 
were a " good fellow," and one of themselves. 

To judge from the tenour of their desultory chat, they 
evidently considered that "Jo" knew quite as much about 
regimental duties, mess-rooms, and the usual haunts of gay 
bachelors and men about town, as they themselves did. 

She certainly joined in all their jargon of guard or mess room 
and stable, as though she had spent the best part of her time in 
the officers' quarters at Churton. 

No wonder the proud and sensitive master of Gwynne Castle 
rebelled at the notion of prospective kinship with so unfeminine 
« specimen of the genus "young lady" as Jo Winton daily 
jproved herself. 

It had even occurred to Alan that he might have hesitated a 
very long time before declaring his love to gentle Nora, if he 
had previously become acquainted with this terrible sister of 
hers. 

But if such an idea did cross his mind at times, he always 
impatiently dismissed it, feeling it to be a cruel wrong to his 
«weet little love, whose sterling qualities of course shone all 
^he brighter by reason of their startling contrast with the 
meretricious attributes of her coarse sister. 

It seemed to Alan a wonderful, thing that one roof should 
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have sheltered two sucli dissimilar beings as 19'ora and Josephine, 
and that two natures, so manifestly opposed to one another, 
could have sprung from the same parent stem. 

It was certainly all the more creditable to Xora, that, in spite 
of this invidious companionship, she had preserved her gentle 
mind and refined demeanour, in no sense yielding herself to the 
injurious influence of her bold bad sister. 

To Alan, Josephine did appear both bold and bad, and her 
manifest overtures for his attention and admiration always 
disgusted instead of gratifying him, as might have been the 
case with a less experienced or a vainer man. 



CHAPTEB Vm 

JUVO DESCENDS FROM HSS CLOUDS. 

That moming's ride, thongh neither an nnustial nor an 
important occurrence in itself, was fraught with weighty 
consequences. 

In the first place Josephine had, to her own satisfaction 
if to nohody else's, proved her perfect horsemanship and gloried 
noisily in her triumph. 

The immediate result of this was her hragging of her 
prowess to Mr. Gwynne, in a manner so thoroughly repug- 
nant to his feelings that he could not quite master his 
indignation. 

And when she, shouting with laughter, tried his patience 
yet further by volunteering " for a cool fiver " to take Crusader 
across a certain gate, at the end of a meadow through which 
they were all cantering, he suddenly laid his hand on the good 
horse's hridle, and absolutely and in the sternest manner forbade 
her playing any further tricks with his cattle. 

Josephine, impetuous always, on this occasion lost all control 
over herself, and in a torrent of angry reproach upbraided her 
sister, and that sister's " prig and bully of a lover," in language 
as startling as it was horrible to most of those who heard 
her. 

*' Come away, ladies," Mr. Gwynne had said^ while the 
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termagant was still scolding, and iritb a peremptory move- 
ment towards Nora and Maud, he turned his horse's head 
homeward, the girls and Aubrey following him in perfect 
silence. 

Between Aubrey and his constant companion during this 
lide, as during all the other excursions lately undertaken by the 
party from Winton Hall, matters had also come to a crisis, 
though by no means to a bellicose one. 

Jimo, in a gentle, yielding and thoroughly womanly mood, 
had listened patiently to the young man's tender pleading, and 
felt really touched by the humility which threw itself weakly, 
but with unhesitating faith and boundless confidence, upon her 
strength and her mercy. 

" I know you are far too grand and good and beautiful -and 
rich and — and — everything for me, Juno," poor Aubrey had 
admitted ; " but — oh ! 1 do love you so ; and if only you 
will be patient with me, and help me to do whatever you 
think would please you most — Fll promise faithfully to obey 
you, .without hesitation, in every single thing." 

" Juno," proud, resolute, and thoroughly independent her- 
self, felt that she would indeed be well able to take the leading- 
strings of this vacillating Adonis into her own firm and clever 
grasp. 

There had been a time when she had volunteered to look 
after and guide timid Nora. Now Nora's only brother appealed 
to bar in a somewhat similar shram ; or so, at least, the girl felt 
and received his " offer." 

Nora had given herself over to the dominion of a man she 
had learnt to love, and to him she now looked as her guide and 
protector in all things. 

Young " Adonis " — as Maud loved to call handsome 
Aubrey — had only her to look up to and to ieon upon^ 
would it be right or just or even kind to refuse him the 
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moral support she felt herself so thoroughly fitted to gire 
himi 

So quietly-observant Mr. Winton was right in his deduc- 
tions, and this fact by no means detracted from his intense 
satisfaction when Aubrey — rushing into the library in hot 
haste, after his ride — ^whispered to his father with a flushing 
face: 

" Tm the happiest fellow in all the wide word — ^my beautiful 
Queen of Heaven has come down from her clouds of glory and 
promised to marry me." 

It was with a very different air that poor Nora presently 
crept into her father's sanctum, and with tearful eyes and a 
painfully deprecating voice had to admit that Jo had behaved 
uncourteously to Mr. Gwynne, and that she (Nora) feared 
he was very very much offended. Mrs. Crawford had entered 
the library during this second interview, having just been 
elated by the good news Aubrey whispered to her in the 
corridor. 

"TU settle the disa^eeables for you, Gregory," said his 
strong-minded sister, with more even than her usual decision 
in look and tone. " Now that that blessed boy Aubrey 
has brought sunshine into our house once more, it would 
indeed be hard if Jo's vile temper should bring the dark 
clouds back again." 

How Aunt " Jezebel " managed her refractory and violent 
niece matters little. 

About the ropes and pulleys that move the most im- 
portant living marionettes in this world, we really know very 
Httle. 

We are mostly bound to content ourselves with such 
results as are evidenced by certain actions, i,e. virith definite 
facts. 
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In this case the facts were indisputable. 

Josephine had spoken hastily and with unwarrantable 

ft 

rudeness, and Josephine must be made to eat very humble 
pie. Perhaps Aunt Isabel did not find the task of 
arguing with her refractory niece as difficult as she had 
anticipated. 

Like most hasty persons, Josephine was as ready to repent 
after her attacks as she was to plunge into a battle of words on 
the first provocation. 

To-day she was quite aware that she had spoken in hot haste 
and that she was much to blame for all that had occurred. 

The fact of Mr. Gwynne's turning and riding away from her 
had instantly sobered her, and she was quite wiUiug now 
<' to prevent his instant departure " (this was one of the aunt's 
most potent arguments) by 'writing him a humble letter of 
apology. 

" But rd die sooner than that stuck-up Maud or that 
little prig Nora should see it," reiterated Miss Jo, with vicious 
vehemence. 

On this point, however, her aunt was able instantly to silence 
her protestations. 

" Write * Private and confidential ' on the letter,'' she 
said, "and remember your own opinion about Mr. Gwynne's 
high-breeding. Would he be capable of exhibiting any lady's 
letter 1 " 

" Surely no," cried Josephine warmly; " for that is conduct 
the most contemptible cad revolts from." 

The letter certainly was written and duly delivered to 
Mr. Gwynne. 

And Aunt Isabel, during this uncommonly satisfactory 
interview with her niece, either bribed or rewarded that young 
lady by the promise of the often-hoped-for and much-discussed 
" dance." 
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"It is a settled afl&ur now," Mrs. Crawford declared, "and 
it must be a ball ; in honour of Aubrey's engagement." 

" Has that stuck-up bussj accepted him 1 " cried Josephine, 
with a sudden recurrence of anger. 

Mrs. Crawford only lifted a deprecating hand, but no further 
word was spoken between them. 

Perhaps the niece felt that one scene in a day was as much 
as she cared to make atonement for. 

Juno, whose actions were of a right royal calibre, large 
and generous like her indiyiduality, could not allow an hour to 
pass over her handsome head without giving those dear to her 
the chance of sharing her newly-<;onsummated happiness. 

"I shall be your very own sister now, really and 
really," she had whispered to poor Nora, who was still 
pale, tearful, and trembling after the sad occurrences of that 
unfortunate ride, and her subsequent interview with her 
father. , 

Maud's happy hopefulness consoled her ; but, alas ! what 
would her guardian say to the girl who meant to marry Jose- 
phine's brother % 

" He can say nothing. I have been of age these last five 
years," cried Maud, exulting. "He can only give me his 
blessing; and that I am sure he will do with a very yeiy 
good grace." 

" Oh, Maud dear, I am not so sure of his satisfaction as you 
seem to be. I know he was terribly annoyed with Jo, and no 
wonder I "* 

"But neither you nor — ^nor my love have anjrthing in 
common with Miss Winton, except her name," declared Maud 
with vehemence. 

" She is our only sister, dear," responded ITora gently ; but 
there was as much firmness in her quiet tone as in Juno's defiant 
assertion. 
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" I "beg your pardon and Anbrey's," said Juno kindly and 

humbly ; " and for your dear sakes TU be so meek with Guardie 

that he will be quite touched by my humility, and refuse me 

nothing — not even a perfect reconciliation with Miss Jo, who 

very likely is as sorry for her naughtiness by this time as we 

all of XLS are." 

****** 

When Maud entered her guardian's room, she found him 
occupied in answering Miss Winton*s " Private and confidential" 
letter of apology. 

Ho showed the envelope of that document to his ward. 

"1. have just signed a treaty of peace," he said with 
a smile, and added, with a deep tenderness which touched 
Maud keenly, "I can do many things for !N'ora's sake, 
you see." 

" Just as I mean to do all things for her dear brother's," 
whispered Maud, for a moment hiding her face upon her uncle's 
shoulder. 

**You don't mean to tell me, your prudent guardian, 
that you have engaged yourself to — to — Aubrey Wintonl" 
he asked, after a long and somewhat uncomfortable pause. 

** Indeed I do, and I'm proud of it," declared Miss Juno, 
with a face that bore testimony to the truth of her words. 

*' I cannot congratulate you either on your wisdom or on the 
excellent qualifications of your choice, my poor girl,** said Alan 
Gwynne. 

He spoke very kindly now, but his tone was as full of regrcrt 
.8 his words. 

*' The only pleasant things I can find to say of that young 
man are, that he is decidedly good-looking, and that I should 
consider him incapable of harm. He does not appear to me 
to have sufiicient energy for the accomplishment of either good 
or eviL" 
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ft 

" Guardie 1 " cried Maud dismayed, and a little independent, 
too, " but I love him ! " 

" Faith, we are told, may move mountains, perchance love 
may make a roaring lion out of a bleating lamb, and you are 
going to be the gentle shepherdess, my Juno ] " 

" I mean to try," said Juno quite humbly. 

" Oh, how have the mighty fallen 1 " cried Alan Gwynne, 
but he pressed his niece's hand tenderl}'-, and she knew that, 
though not pleased, he still was by no means angry with 
her. 

As for her choice, she herself was quite satisfied about that, 

ft 

and she resolved to take good care that others should ere long 

be brought to see that she had good cause for her content 
*♦♦*♦* 

Would Juno have felt quite as happy and complacent, if 
she had been aware of the mission on which her lover had 
but just departed 1 Ostensibly, he was going to ride over to 
Churton to secure some first-rate dancers from the barracks 
there, for the ball now fixed to take place, at Winton Hall, 
within a fortnight. 

Mrs. Crawford herself had settled all preliminaries at 
the luncheon-table, where all 'the party met with apparent 
friendliness. 

That Nora looked pale and sad, and that Josephine laughed 
less than usual, was not surprising to any of the guests. 

Mrs. Crawford, always bustling and enterprising, was 
especially so to-day, and once having started the subject of 
" the ball," soon set conversation flowing glibly and cheerfully 
on all possible details of the forthcoming festivities. 

Aubrey, who as usual sat next to Maud Gwynne, was very 
silent, and evidently preoccupied ; but Maud received this as a 
special compliment. 

How could Adonis talk when liis heart was so full of 
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happiness — the happiness she had just caused himi On his 
way to the dining-room, he had whispered to her, " Have you 
spoken to your guardian yet 1 " And she had seen that he was 
nervous and troubled then. 

She was already longing to get her interview with her unde 
over, so that she might reassure her timid lover. 

When Mrs. Crawford suggested that " someone '* should go 
over to Churton to enlist the services of " dancing-recruits,'* 
and Aubrey, suddenly brightening, volunteered to ride over 
himself, Maud managed to whisper to him, '' I'll give you good 
news on your return." 

And she had stood on the steps to watch him ** mount and 
ride away,*' and thrown him some very gracious kisses from her 
slender finger-tips. 

How little the women, who stand so wistfully gazing after 
" the parting men," to whom they have bidden " God-speed ! " 
really know of the destination for which the beloved man is 
bound ! 

How often he presses a fond kiss on the lips he leaves 
behind him, and whispers some laughing reassurance of his 
faithful affection, ere he says his last words of adieu, then rides 
merrily away — whither 1 

"Where ignorance is bliss," etc. etc., we all know the 
ironical proverb. How few of us realise the mercy which our 
ignorance has been to us, the agony which wisdom — ^the wisdom 
here alluded to— must have entailed ! 

It was not to another love young Aubrey was riding away 
from his beautiful "queen of heaven;" he had no faintest 
thought of wronging her, she held his entire heart (such as it 
was !), and was certainly henceforth to be " the one woman in 
the world to him." Yet the last smile with which he had 
answered her tender adieux had scarcely died upon his finely- 
curved lips, ere it was succeeded by a look of utter despondency. 
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a helpless drooping of the eyelids, a pained spasmodic contraction 
of the handsome brow, and a wild wrenching of the horse's 
bridle, which only a most apathetic bmte would have submitted 
to without instant retaliation in form of rear or back jump. 

'^ If the old vulture would only give me time — just a little 
time," groaned Aubrey, and was startled by the audible sound 
of the words he had unconsciously spoken aloud. Geitainty, 
however distressing, is said, in all cases, to be preferable to 
doubt. 

Young Aubrey, having ascertained that ''the old vultma 
would 7U)t give him time," wished himself back again at that 
period of his ride in which he still had dared to lay "some 
flattering unction of hope to his souL" 



CHAPTEE IX. 

1CHB SPIDIB AND THB FLT. 

"Now that he had confronted the implacable money-lender^ in 
whose clutches he found liiTngftlf writhing hopelessly, hope^ 
lesaly — ^lif e looked him very blackly in the face. 

** Guaidie will be perfectly satisiGled, belieye me, if I can 
assure him you have no debts j that I am quite sure of. I 
know his views so well." 

Thus Juno — straightforward, right-minded Juno — had 
spoken to him but a few hours ago ; and then she had leant acrow 
the pommel of her saddle, and in her clear, penetrating voice, had 
added with emphasis^ " You don't owe anybody any money, do 
you, Aubrey]'*. 

And he, inwardly quaking the while with a double fear-— of 
which the possible loss of Tier, whose love he had but just been 
assured of, was paramount^-*he had striven to steady his voice, 
and — ^had lied. 

Foolish, shortsighted youth I How little he understood the 
breadth of Juno's character; how mistaken was this cautious 
policy of his 1 Even Alan Gwynne could but have respected 
Aubrey, had he honestly declared that he was hampered by 
certain gambling debts, and by a long overdue account to Hoof 
and Grolong. On his twenty-fifth birthday he would come into 
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his late mother's property, which would pay his present debts 
ten times over. 

But Aubrey was naturally timid and weak, and Juno'? 
emphatic declaration that her uncle would be perfectly satisfied 
if she could assure him of Aubrey's immunity from debt, had 
literally frightened the young man, whose leading idea from that 
moment became an intense desire to hide the fact of his owing a 
few hundred pounds from Maud herself, and from Maud's severe 
uncle. 

If they should discover the true state of things now — now 
that he had actually lied to his proud love about it, he felt sure 
he never could expect to be forgiven. 

In Churton dwelt — as is sure to be the case in any town where 
regiments are quartered — several more or less usurious specimens 
of the genus " money-lender." 

Of the Hebrew antecedents of these gentlemen, or their pretty 
and playful ways with the young men who walked into their 
various parlours, very little need bo said here. Those stories 
have been told ad nauseam already by many abler pens, sketched 
from every point of view too, from the bitterly caustic to the 
highly-ludicrous; and again in the coolest prose and matter-of-fact 
detail of the newspapers and society journals of the day. 

But neither fact nor fiction can more aptly illustrate the 
"tricks of the trade" than the old, old nursery rhyme yclept 
« the Spider and the Fly." 

Poor Aubrey here truly played the vacillating part of the 
weak-minded fly; and Mr. Joshua Spooning quite as ably 
portrayed the craft of the blood-sucking, or shall we say, 
continuing the metaphor — ^the gold-sucking spider % 

Mr. Spooning in looks was soft and sleek and insinuating; 
and his words, like his voice, were smooth and oleaginous. 

Young Winton had first hecome acquainted with this 
fascinating " speculator " during the Autumn Race Meeting 
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which made Churton so famous (some people even said, so 
tn/anums) danng three weeks in eveiy year. Jo, chaperoned 
bj her brother, had attended these races on horseback, and 
distinguished herself so recklessly by the boldness of her horse- 
manship and her general demeanour, that she forfeited the 
acquaintance of the few county people who had still kept up a 
sort of fragmentary intercourse with the family at Winton HalL 
Josephine had betted recklessly, and — ^won ! Aubrey, fired by 
his sister's audacious example, had followed in her wake, and — 
lost! 

Then Mr. Spooning, in the most obliging and thoroughly 
disinterested manner, most discreetly offered young Mr. Winton 
a little assistance. 

From that day forth, poor Aubrey's hitherto untroubled 
existence was threatened with an over-growing lowering cloud 
of doubt, distrust, and debt. 

During the halcyon days of his new sweet dream of love,., 
the black shadow had been partially ignored, or dismissed from, 
his thoughts with a curse or a groan, as the case might be ; but 
to-day, within the very hour that assured his future happiness. 
with Maud, a letter was put into his hand which threatened 
him (reluctantly, and most politely, of course !) with "immediate . 
proceedings," unless at least half the sum due to Mr. Spooning^ 
was paid forthwith. 

Aubrey was driven at bay. He never had the slightest 
notion of business matters, avowedly possessing " no Lead for- 
figures," and the rate of interest charged as his due by Mr. 
Joshua Spooning might have perplexed the most experienced 
compiler of debit-and-credit account as " shent per shent." 

Three months ago Aubrey would at once have taken himself 
and his monetary troubles to Jo, and found help and consola- 
tion in her sound matter-of-fact advice, but since Maud had 
appeared upon the scene, and Aubrey's allegiance in that quarter 

E 
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became manifest^ Jo had withdwwn heraelf from ail familiar 
intercomne with her ** infafaiatiwi hrother ;" and he, imdined to 
follow Maud's lead in all mattan, had natoially held aloof from 
'* noiBy Jo," as Maud so evidently did, though she never men- 
tioned his aiaker^a name to him at alL Now, in his hour of need, 
Aubrey fait ntteiiy £dendleas and fonsaken, for he dared not 
in any case have mooted the subjeet of his money troubles on 
the very day on which his lately ratified engagement to ''the 
heiress*' would have given Josephine a. valid eaoease for the 
iAunts and gibes in which her bitter tongue delighted to give vent 
:io the ever^mouldering anger growing within her envioua breast 

The long lonely side home after his interview with Mr. 
Spooning, and the charming welcome Maud gave him ae he 
dismounted^ all tended to calm Aubssy's exoited and exaggerated 
views of his troublee and lesponaibilitiea. 

He certainly had been forced to srvart the. jHoasaiBg. evil 
Mr. Spooning's ''peremptory measures" tiueatened, by a fresh 
promise and renewed liabilities — but what of that I 

All he now required was a temporary loan fioom some 
obliging friend — ^the loan of two hundred pounds and odd. 
'This (as a sop to Cerberus, or like< a midge to the ravenous 
: spiders) must be offered within three weeks of the present date ; 
^and then time would be granted for the further settlement of aU 
affairs between himself and the usurer. 

Aubrey felt that, alter all, he was not so badly ofP, now that 
the " Spider " had granted him another reprieve^ as when he 
rode away to Churton that morning, very doubtful as to the 
possibility of averting the hacsh measures he believed Mr. 
Spooning quite capable of indulging in when he was in any 
sense balked by an impecunious client. 

" How long you have been, Aubrey ! Do you know it is 
nearly six o'clock !" said Maud with the tenderest concern in 
her voice and her eyes. 
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Yon beautiful queen ! " cried he, as lie leaped from hia 
saddle and chivalrously bowed oyer her long fair hands. 

** Have you done your aunf s bidding, and secured the 
dancing-recruitst" she said, quickly disengaging her hands ; but, 
after a hasty glance towards the house, she bent her tall head 
down so that her lips met his. 

# # ♦ ♦ « « 

It was but a very vague movement, and yet from her, 
hitherto so proud and haughty in her reserve, it conveyed the 
frankest possible avowal of trust and tenderness. 

Aubrey's face flushed and he trembled in every limb. Alas ! 
that he should have had to tell this trusting, glorious woman — 
a lie ! 

She must never discover that cowardly untruth of Imt By 
fair meaias or foul, he would possess himself, within the given 
space of three weeks, of such money as would silence the 
lips of the usurer, the only being who could prove that 
Aubrey spoke falsely when he declared himself free* from 
debt 

If all other chances failed him, he must discount the future, 
draw on hu» prospects, or on the chance of his j&ther's 
deatk. * . . Meanwhile, brooding thus, Aubrey stood lost in 
thought, and for the moment absolutely oblivious of the 
gracious pvesenoe of Maud herself. 

"And pray, my truant knight, where is your courtesy and your 
devotion 1 " she exclaimed, having watched his dreamy, far-away 
gaze in anxious silence for a time. " "What may all this grave 
thought portend ? Have you left your heart behind you on this 
three hours' ride 1 " 

She spoke half reproachfully, but with a pretty petulance of 
tone and manner which he found most bewitching. 

" You saucy enchantress," he cried, with laughing delight, 
" how could I leave a heart by the roadside which you took into 

E 2 
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your own safe keeping this morning, and which I am never likely 
to have the charge of again — am II " 

" That depends entirely on your own conduct and deserts," 
she said with a gesture of defiance ; " and now pray give an 
account of the success of your mission among the men you have 
induced to enlist as dancing-recruits/' 

" Three men of the 200th are coming for certain,*' he said, 
having taken care to call at the barracks in quest of them, "and 
two other decent fellows, sons of our bankers in Churton. I 
think my aunt ought to be pleased with the success of my mission; 
and you — ^how have you been getting on, my queen 1 " 

'^ Take my arm,'' she said with a smile, " and while we walk 
along the shrubbery, I'll tell you." He laid his hand upon her 
arm, and they walked away together. 

<< I am wondering how it was I never dared to speak about 
my love to you until to-day, Juno, and what it was that 
suddenly inspired me with the requisite courage this morning !" 

He spoke quite seriously, and evidently felt that alie could 
satisfy him on this point, as he believed she could on every 
other. 

She accepted the challenge, serious on her part also. 

'' Distrust of yourself and of me has kept you silent hitherto," 
she said, and after a pause she added : 

'^ But a sudden and generous impulse led you to trust to me 
and to speak out. 

"Having once done this, and with such signal success^ 
you'll never keep anything back from me any more, will you, 
Aubrey 1 

"Henceforth you will trust me thoroughly, entirely, and 
without any kind of reservation in all things ] " 

" In — all — things ! " he repeated, in an odd broken voice, 
and wondered secretly what she would say to him if he were 
at once to make all things known to her. Indeed he really felt 
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as if he must confide in her now, and confess the story of the 
debts which harassed him, and his fear of speaking the truth 
this morning. 

But her next words (now unconsciously on her parti) 
checked the full and free avowal as it came to his lips. 

She had noticed the change in his voice, and attributed it 
to a very different perplexity on his part 

" You think I ought to prove that I deserve your confidence 
before claiming it, don't you, Aubrey 1 '* 

He, really at a loss as to her meaning, contented himself 
with silence, but he drew her arm closer to him. 

"You want to know about Guardie, of course!" she 
continued. 

" I have made it all quite right — ^I assured him you had 
no debts, and said you preferred to discuss all the wretched 
business part of our future with him in your father's presence. 

" That was at my second — my commercial interview with 
Guardie; the first was before you left, but that was mostly 
sentimental, so I did not choose to report progress until every- 
thing had been satisfactorily settled. Of course, Guardie could 
not have interferedy but he might have been less nice, instead of 
more, which he has proved himself. Another cheering com- 
munication I have to impart, dear Aubrey," she continued 
gaily, " is the fact that perfect peace is restored once again in 
the hall of your ancestors. 

" Josephine and Guardie have ' made it up,* like a couple of 
well-behaved children, and our sweet Nora has recovered her 
colour and her smile ! " 

"For all which blessings my Juno's gracious name be 
praised ! " cried Aubrey extravagantly, and as he seated himself 
by his love's side on the rustic bench in an arbour, he sent 
black oare to the winds with a muttered curse as motive power, 
and sagely determined to allow himself at least twenty-four 
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houn' peaceful happiness 'before he resumed those wearing snd 
depressing thoughts and anxieties ahout how and where he 
could manage to obtain the two hundred pounds which certamly 
mutt be forthcoming vrithin three weeks of that day. 

To apply to his father just now, was of course out of the 
question^ for the old gentleman's wrath would indeed be terrible, 
if he discovered that Aubrey had actually " disgraced himself 
and his family ! *' (this was the father's way of putting it) " by 
mixing himself up with money-lenders, the most despicable 
class of thieves that walk about unhung ! " 

These being avowedly Mr. "Winton's opinions, Aubrey was 
perhaps justified in shrinking from a confession which would 
evidently " lead to a row," a state of things most urgently to be 
deprecated at present on account of the Gwynnes and the 
proposed ball. 

"Ah well ! " thought Aubrey, pulling himself together with 
a defiant shake and shrug, "I toUl not trouble about this 
miserable business any more until to-morrow. -Suflicient — 
and indeed far more than suffident unto the day is i^e evil 
thereof." 



CHAPTER X. 

02SLT ▲ UTTLl FLOWER. 

The 16 th June was the day fixed for the ball at Win ton 
HalL 

Since the "rollicking times" of the old squire — Aubrey's 
grandfather — no such preparations for gay festivities had ever 
been seen at the quaint old Hall, as those which now turned 
the house "topsy-turvy," sent the servants and their newly- 
secured and numerous aides-de-camp skirmishing, and trans- 
formed the dim old library and its adjoining " Gallery " into 
a slippery-floored dancing-room, and a lavishly-arranged buffet. 

Mr. Winton, having once been really aroused from his 
habitual careless indifference, seemed perfectly ready now to 
acquiesce in all the lavish schemes his sister declared as 
absolutely " necessary under the circumstances." 

That " the circumstances " were eminently satisfactory, even 
Mr. Wiirton was forced to admit ; for it certainly did seem to 
him like a turn of his d— d bad luck, to have his two favourite 
children mate wiUi such distinguished and wealthy persons as 
Alan and Maud Gwynne. 

These auspicious marriages would reinstate the neglected 
family at the Hall, so thoroughly in the public estimation of 
the county generally, that its head — Mr. Winton himself — 
could once more meet his neighbours with the proud con- 
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sciousness that his position was quite as influential a one as 
theirs. 

A petty ambition possibly, but the like of it influences the 
teniie of society and, like every impulse towards moral eleyation, 
is bound to have beneficial results sooner or later, 

A band had been specially engaged to come over from 
Churton, and the one confectioner of that flourishing little 
town had been charged to '* do his utmost ** for the glory of 
the Hall, in the extraordinary care he was entreated to bestow 
upon the supper, and especially upon " the ices." 

Nora and Josephine drove over to Churton together charged 
with the tremendous importance of that freezing detail, on 
which, according to the girls' own opinion, the success of the 
evening mainly depended. 

" The ices are far more important than the wine, you know, 
Mr. Smith," gentle Nora ventured to explain to the " Chef." 

" All the ladies care most about is nice ice, it's so refreshing 
on hot summer nights ; and if the ladies are pleased, of course 
the gentlemen must be so likewise." 

Nora blushed profusely and looked charming as she made 
this very feeble attempt at a joke. 

Poor little Nora ! these were wondrously happy days for her, 

and life itself seemed to have been metamorphosed from a "fm/tf 

realite'' — a perpetual battling against adverse circumstances 

and inharmonious surroundings — to the blessed peace and 

constant joy of pleasantest intercourse with most congenial 

souls. 

****** 

Father, aunt, sister, and brother, all now seemed willing 
and eager to spare no effort which could make the evening 
of the 16th an epoch of thorough enjoyment to all 
concerned. 

No wonder Nora was the busiest, the brightest, and 
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the gayest of all the gay home party on this auspicious 
occasion. 

Mrs. Crawford gave orders that instead of luncheon, dinner 
would be served at two o'clock on the 16th ; and a very 
pleasant midday meal it was. 

The general confusion of the domestic part of the establish- 
ment turned the dining-room into an appropriate scene for an 
indoor picnic — the meats were cold, the plates few in number, 
and neither salt nor sifted sugar could be obtained from any 
of the harrying agitated servants. 

Then the young men who were staying at the Hall deter- 
mined to come to the rescue, and craving Mrs. Crawford's leave, 
dismissed the flurried attendants, and themselves undertook the 
pleasant task of waiting upon the ladies. 

Alan Gwynne, in the best possible spirits, thoroughly entered 
into the fun of this impromptu farce, and, to everyone's surprise 
and amusement, volunteered to head the new batch of domestics, 
as the sprightliest of major-domos. 

Neither Nora nor Jo had ever seen the grave Alan unbend 
in this way before, and Jo, on the whole, was not thoroughly 
pleased to behold the hero she had chosen to set upon a pedestal 
of dignity "making a mountebank of himself." 

" It is like a certain tragedian I once saw in town dancing 
a hornpipe in Hamlet's 'suit ; " this was Josephine's whispered 
comment to her happy sister, who only recognised her Alan's 
lovable disposition in these funny freaks of his. 

Maud had heard the comments of both sisters, and said in 
brief reply to Josephine's tragic allusion : 

" The actor you mean desired to prove the versatility of his 
genius to an admiring public; Guardie is not acting, he is 
behaving as his happy mood prompts him, because he feels at 
his ease among friends." 

Mr. Gwynne, like all mock- waiters) had been most assiduous 
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in the brandishing of the aermette, the insignia of office, ^hich 
he carried under his arm. Once, having left his useful article 
by the side qI a lady, whose plate he had most demonstrativelj 
and most unneeeesarily been dusting, he paused, at a loss. 

''Lend me a serviette^ Aubrey, for pity's sake, or I shall 
lose my situation," he cried, trying to seize the linen flag 
Aubrey was now brandishing in the true spirit of flattery — 
imitation. 

But Aubrey, in excellent spirito himself for the nonce, 
rebelled, and cried : '' No 1 you just keep your flngeiB to 
yourself, young man ; " and as he spoke he seized the white 
tip of Mr. Gwynne's handkerchief, which was protruding from 
the breast-pocket of his coat. 

Aubrey pulled, and dragged forth not only the handkerchief 
but also a yery bulky pocket-book, which fell upon the floor, 
disgorging its contents in its downfall 

''A Croesus indeed 1 " cried Aubrey, laughing, as he hastily 
gathered up the bank-notes which lay scattered upon the 
floor. 

'^Thanks, thanks," whispered Alan, a little confused by 
this unintentional display of the money intended to pay for 
a gift to Nora on the morrow. '' I forgot to lock the notes 
up ; the gong sounded while I was changing my coat 111 put 
them by now. Please make my excuses if I'm missed," he 
added, hurriedly, to Aubrey, and was about to leave the 
room; but as he reached the door Josephine touched his 
aim: 

" You have lost your head to-day, Alan," edie whispered, 
with what she meant to be an arch glance ; '* you think you've 
lost your heart. Would it not be wise to guard against losing 
your money too % " 

The ladies had all risen by this time, and Josephine^ 
the first to move from the table, had been the only spec- 
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tAoT of that Immed enooimter between Alan Grwynne and 
her bzother. 

Alan, irritated far more than the occasion warranted, now 
hurried away, and Joaophine, exulting in the home-thmst she 
fully believed she had just dealt her much-admired adversary, 
made her way to the billiard-*room, whither the young men 
speedily followed bei:. 

Maud and l^ora, good helpful girk both, put themselves 
under Mrs. Crawford's orders, and strove, with a very good will 
and immediately apparent results, to be of use to that most 
indefatigable lady. 

Kora was so busy that ahe had no time to look after Alan, 
though she missed the sight of his beloved face during the long 
afternoon, and often crept to the window, hoping to have' a 
glimpse of him in the garden below or to hear the sound of his 
voice in the shrubberies or meadows adjoining. 

But Alan had joined Mr. Winton in his retreat in the study, 
and was humouring the old gentleman by entering into a very 
argumentative poUtioal discussion witii him. 

The ^pergne and dessert-dishes all being daintily arranged to 
Mrs. Crawford's perfect satisfaction, the two useful girls now Bei 
about filling -every available glass and vase and jug with citt 
flowers. 

^ We'll make the rooms look perfectly lovely, won't we, 
Maud 1 " said Nora gleefully ; and when she had duly carried out 
her part of the programme, she crept away to the conservatory 
and i&oA the only lily of tiie valley left there — ^the last blossom 
on her f avourste plantr-^the one she particularly desired Alan io 
wear to-night, since her own whcbe dress had been trimmed with 
simikr lowers by the London dressmaker. 

It was neady seven o'clock when !N'ora, with a beating heart, 
the lily and some maiden-hair fern, made up into a buttonhole. 
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in her hand, sought Alan, anxious to give him his decoiation for 
the night. But Alan was not to be found in house or grounds, 
and his valet, whom l^ora met in the hall, informed her that his 
master had gone into the village with Mr. Winton. 

^ora stood for a moment irresolute, she would so have liked 
to give Alan the flower herself, and now she had lost the chance, 
for it was time she went to dress herself, and when next she met 
her lover it would be in the reception-room, and in the presence 
of strangers. 

The valet had gone his leisurely way towards the servants' 
halL Alan was out, she would run up into his room and place 
the buttonhole on his dressing-table. He would know well 
enough who had put it there for him. 

With hasty steps she ran up towards the spare room, and 
with a shrinking feeling that was almost like apprehension, 
entered Alan's chamber. 

She left the door ajar, and, still timid, approached the 
dressing-table. Alas ! there was neither glass nor vase for her 
lily ; but on the mantelshelf stood a specimen tube — ^the very 
thing. To pour water into it was the work of an instant, but 
just as she was about to place it on the table she heard a 
footstep close to the door. His valet, of course ; and he would 
find her in his master's room ! Too hurried to argue the point 
with herself, Kora acted on the impulse natural to a girl under 
the circumstances, and sought to hide herself. 

In wild haste she crept into the sheltering folds of the 
curtains, and was screening herself in one of them when the 
intruder entered the room, but with so stealthy and shrinking a 
step that Kora paused to see who this might be. 

Peeping between the folds of the curtain, she descried 

Aubrey advancing with noiseless footfall, and watched him as he 

stealthily, fearfully crossed the room and approached the table 

which stood in its centre. 

****** 
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There was something — something terrible in his white face — 
which held her, trembling herself now with an nndefinable 
apprehension, spellbound. 

She did not stay to think, to realise. She could only watch 
in mute but ever-growing horror. 

Aubrey took a bunch of keys from his pocket, and setting 
up the despatch-box which lay on the table before him, he 
fitted one key after another. At last one went home into the 
lock. 

Nora, really dumb with amazement now, could not have 

uttered word or cry had she tried, but she was beyond the 

moment when speech might have been a relief. She could only 

watch, 

****** 

She saw her brother clutching a handful of bank-notes. She 
could hear the crisp crackling of the paper as he crunched them 
into a bundle, and then she watched him thrust them into the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

#♦**** 

Now a door was sharply closed at the end of the corridor. 
In an instant Aubrey had flung down the lid of the box, the 
lock of which was a self-closing one, and rushed from the 
room. 

She, sick, hint, eaid trembling, but watchful still, could not 
hear his departing tread. He had found shelter in the adjoining 
room, but she knew that those footsteps which were approaching 
from the far end of the corridor, were Alan Gwynne's. 

Escape was impossible for her now, for even had she 
wished to fly she knew her shivering limbs would refuse to 
bear her. 

With an overwhelming feeling of aching faintness she tried 
to move towards the door, steadying herself by the table as she 
went, and suddenly pausing, with a smothered cry of anguish, 
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as Alan, entering, spread out his aims to lecehre ker, and in 
happy surprise exclaimed : 

" My darling, I have been searching, for you everywliMe I" 

^le ynm sale in the shelter of his dear strong arms for the 
moment, and with a desperate e£Bodi she determined to eontiol 
herself. 

"I came — ^to bring your— only — a little flowery" she stam- 
mered ; " but I'm tired. IVe been so busy all the afternoon, 
and now, now — I must hasten to dress." 

Thus far she had been able to hide her face in his breast, 
and now, as she was compelled to lift it, she felt that she dared 
not meet his anxious, questioning gaze, so without a farther 
word, but carried onwavd by her fears, as though they were 
wings, she sped from the room and away. 

Alan stood lost in wonder. Kever before had Kora appeared 
to him scared and shrinking and terrified like this. 

What could it mean ) 

Had anyone been playing practical jokes on his tender litUe 
lovel 

Josephine was fond of horse-play of all kinds, and she had 
left him with a sort of menace. But Kora said someihkig about 
'' a little flower she had brought him." 

Ah ! there lay the flower, ruthlessly trodden under foot, 
close to the centre table. 

Poor little Nora 1 He had startled her himself, of course, 
tramping along the corridor with his heavy boots, when she had 
wanted to creep from his room unobserved. Dear, timid, gentle 
little maiden that she was ! Forced to content himself for 
the present with these vague solutions of Nora's enigmatical 
conduct, Alan summoned his servant and hurriedly commenced 
his toilet, desperately anxious to meet Nora again, to ascertain 
the cause of her alarm, and, if necessary, to fight her battles for 
her, even if " brazen Jo " were to be his adversary. 
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At all eyents ke would be able to comfort and leasaure that 
most loying and gentle of women, whom be longed to cany 
away from her present uncongenial suiroimdingSy and to establish 
as the happy mistress of his own peaceful home^ 

With a face as white as the lilies upon her dress, poor 
l^ora, timidly sheltering herself behind the ample proportions 
of Queen Juno, crept into the ball-room. 

But Alan, who was on the look-out for hia poor little love, 
instantly made his way to her side. 

" You are not well, my darling ! " he whispered hurriedly, 
and hi» keen anxiety betrayed itself in hia eyes and his 
tone. 

" She has a racking headache, poor child 1 '' said Maud 
promptly. " She has been over-exerting herself for everyone's 
benefit all the afternoon, and now she is knocked up of 
course." 

" I fear I startled you, as I cam^ up so noisily — you dear 
considerate little woman ! " Alan continued in his lowest and 
tenderest tones, and a^ he spoke he managed to clasp her small 
ungloved hand in hia But this surreptitious caress, instead of 
comforting !Nora, only seeved to alarm Alan himself. " You are 
ill, child ! " he cried — " your hand is as cold as ice." 

" My head aches. I don't feel well," she murmured 
pitifully, and added, with what sounded, to him like an earnest 
appeal, as indeed it was : 

** Pray, pray don't take any notice of all this ; I can't dance, 
blit if you say nothing no one else will remark my absence, and 
presently I can creep away to my room unobserved." 

Maud, who was preoccupied by a growing anxiety about 
"Adonis," had not heard the whispered colloquy between i^ora 
and her lover, but now suddenly turned towards Mr. Gwynne, 
and with ill-concealed impatience demanded : 



» 
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" Can you tell me anything about Aubrey f not a creatate 
seems to have seen him since luncheon time." 

" You did not inquire in the proper quarter, Maud ! 
interrupted Josephine in her high shrill tone. 

*•' Was he with you, then ? " asked Maud, evidently relieved. 

" Yes ; we've been having a quiet gamble in my own den ! '* 
answered Josephine, but, becoming aware of her aunt's vicinity, 
dropped her voice to a more subdued key. 

" We were turned out of the billiard-room by the maids, so 
we adjourned to my private apartments, and had a glorious 
fling there.'' 

Koting the cool displeasure in Alan's averted face, Josephine 
was instantly provoked to open defiance : 

" We were not playing for love, you know, Mr. Gwynne ; 
that is a harmless amusement best left to school-girls and prigs," 
she said, by way of explanation; but seeing that he did not even 
wince under the would-be cruel irony of her words, she resolved 
to shock him into some sort of response. 

* ' We were going in for a regular smasher at shilling Napoleon, ' 
she continued, laughing aloud at the pleasing recollection. 

" And was Aubrey with you then ? " asked Maud, mentally 
resolving to read her truant lover a mild little lecture when next 
they should meet. 

" With us ? " repeated Josephine, with a spice of malice in 
her tone. '^ Indeed he was, and playing fast and furiously too. 
The proverb about ' Malheureux au jeu, heureux en amour ' has 
certainly proved true in the case of my little brother. But, take 
his sister's advice, my dear Maud; make him very unhappy 
— and soon too— or your joint purse will have to be an 
inexhaustible one." 

Maud as usual, when Josephine sought to lead her on to 
battle, took refuge in dignified silence, and to see the gentle 
smile of undisturbed content upon.her lips was a more exas- 
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perating panishment to ber irate adversary, than any spoken 
words could have been. 

Nora meanwbile bad crept close to ber lover's side again, 
and now whispered hurriedly : 

"Good-night, dear Alan; please forgive me for running 
away." 

As she spoke she saw the first batch of visitors arriving at 
the principal entrance, where Mrs. Crawford was prepared to 
receive tbem, rustling in brocaded importance. 

Nora hastened to avail herself of the chance thus afforded to 
her, and swiftly made ber escape through the small farther door 
at the other end of the baU-room. 

She sped upstairs, and, breathless, hurried towards her 
brother's room. But before she reached the door, he had 
opened it, and now stepped forth — not "booted and spurred 
withal " — ^but certes in " brave apparel, a comely and a goodly 
youth to look upon." Nora, gazing upon him through the 
pained and troubled light of her most humiliating discovery, 
saw neither his comeliness nor his brave apparel ; to her ho was 
not goodly but guilty ^ as she looked upon him, and with a pang 
of additional repugnance she noted that he held a magnificent 
bouquet of rare hothouse flowers, and that it was fastened into 
a jewelled filigree holder. 

Whose money had paid for that costly trifle 1 

** Why, little Nora, what are you doing up here 1" he in- 
quired with a pleasant smile ; and as she did not reply, but 
only looked straight into his clear blue eyes, the light in hers 
all dim and troubled, he added, advancing a step nearer to her : 
" Are you ill, little lady 1 You look awfully seedy; is that why 
you are not dancing 1 — the first waltz is on, by Jove ! — my queen 
will be angry. I must be off." As he spoke he was passing his 
sister, and abeady hastening towards the stairs. 

" Stay, Aubrey," whispered Nora, now again trembling in 

f 
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every limb; ''I must speak to yoa before j(m go awiy to 
dance !" 

Her voice and face, unknown to henelf, bccsme severe, 
almost menacing. 

** Don't be a fool, Nora," he answered hmriedly ; ^ this is 
no time for play-acting ; let me go on. I shall get into troul^ 
with Maud." 

''Come back into your room with me, Aubrey," insisted 
Nora. ''Worse trouble than dear Maud's anger is coming to 
you. I sought for you everywhere three hours ago, but you had 
already (^cme— 'gone to Ghurton, I suppose, to buy ihose. flowers 
for poor Maud . . . and . . . if she knew . . ." 

A horrible fear possessed the young man. 

Mechanically he turned and followed his sister bftok into the 
room in which he had just before been casting such satisfied 
glances into the looking-glass — ^the glass which now mirrored 
his white, haggard face as his eyes unconsciously peered intodts 
depths again, and with a movement of horror he shrank away 
from the altered vision which now confronted him there. 
* a- * * * * 

Nora, who was physically as much as mentally affected by 
the horrible nature of the charge she was about to bring against 
her brother, felt that her limbs would soon refuse to bear her in 
an upright position ; so, all shivering and trembling, she 'sank 
down in the chair nearest her, and without losing any time in 
useless preamble, she, striving to steady her voice, said:: "1 saw 
you steal that money out of Mr. Gwynne's despatch-box, 
Aubrey. God knows I was no willing witness to my brother's 
crime. I hurried after you too, as soon as I. had fully realised 
the enormity of .your action, but already you were ^one " 

He stood transfixed, and her voice, which ahe had so 
earnestly desired to steady, broke into a sob .as flhe jpitifuUy 
added:: 
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" Oil ! tell me that I can restore the money to Alan now. I 
ynil tell him I took and that I restore it, and he will pity — ^but 
perhaps — some day — ^forgive me I** 

*' You're a brick, ITora," said Aubrey, hoarsely ; " and what 
I am won't avail me to confess, or you to listen to. That I am 
a coward and — and — a thief I know, and so do you ; and that I 
have paid away two hundred pounds to save myself from the 
rows at home, and the disgrace of being discovered to have had 
dealings with Joshua Spooning, the governor's most loathsome 
enemy — I tell you now. At the same time I throw myself and 
all my hxypes of future peace and happiness in humble supplica- 
tion at your feet." 

He suited the action to the words as he spoke, and grovelled 
on the floor at her feet, hiding his face in the folds of her dress, 
and writhing in his agony. 

" There is but one thing you can do, Aubrey," said Nora 
quietly and not unkindly ; " you must go to Alan Gwynne, 
make full and free confession to him, tell him you will demand 
the two hundred pounds from father at once, and restore them 
to theur owner. Alan is noble and generous, considerate, and 
truly kind. If you confess all the circumstances unreservedly 
to him, your temptation, your wicked yielding, and how and 
why, he will listen to you patiently, and make every possible 
allowance for you. Indeed, I feel that, perhaps for my sake," 
here sobs checked the poor girl's utterance for a moment, " or — 
or — even on account of his good feeling towards you, and his 
affection for Maud." 

" Ah ! thaf s it," cried Aubrey, suddenly raising himself 
upon his knees, and looking into his sister's face with a terrible 
despair in liis. " That's why I cannot, I caiinot confess; it's 
for Maud's sake, my proud, my beautiful, lovely and lovable 
queen!" 

"She loves you, and would forgive you and help you in all 

F 2 
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things, if only you strove to do right, Aubrey," said Kora, 
decisively. 

" Ah ! you don't know her," cried he ; " you don't know 
how she despises lies and deceit and treachery; you, feeling 
that though I am a lost wretch I am your brother still, don*t 
utterly shrink from and despise me, you woidd even help me if 
you could." 

" Indeed, yes," sobbed poor Nora. 

" But Maud would recoil from me as one utterly loathsome 
and despicable, and neither tears nor protestations, nor even a 
life of penance and expiation, could ever bring me within the 
pale of her forgiveness or of her countenance again." He spoke 
with a sense of desperate conviction. 

There was a hurried tap at the door of Aubrey's room. 

He opened it hastily. The servant handed him two notes 
and disappeared. 

The first was from his aunt. 

*^ You are causing a perfect scandal by your absence. Noia, 
the little idiot, has declared herself too ill to appear. The whole 
thing a dead failure, of course. 

" Come instantly. « L C. 

" ^N'.B. — ^Your father is furious." 

The smaller note was from Maud : 

" Come at once, and you may yet hope to be forgiven. In 
any case I shall demand an ample apology and a satisfactory 
account of your inconsiderate conduct. 

"M. G." 



CHAPTER XL 

WOULD YOU HAVE TRUSTED HER? 

At eleven o'clock the brilliancy of the "baU at Winton Hall, 
which, according to Mrs. Crawford's lugubrious prognostications, 
was to prove a " dead failure," was at its height. 

The rooms, which were lofty and large, though well filled, 
were by no means inconveniently crowded ; and the dancers, as 
is mostly the case in the country, where social gatherings are 
rare, and therefore so delightful, — all had a happy look of keen 
enjoyment on their faces, very different from the hlaa^ and 
utterly ennuye expression so characteristic of the denizens of 
London ball-rooms. 

Josephine was bolder than ever to-night, and certainly looked 
her " brazen best," as Alan Gwynne ironically admitted to Maud, 
in her training gown of a crass yellow hue, a tint well adapted 
to her dark skin, her black eyes, and blacker hair. 

"Young Blythe," a "thorough good fellow," as all who 
knew him admitted, and as " Jo " had declared a hundred times 
during the last fortnight in which he had been her most constant 
and most attentive companion, had evidently been impressed by 
quite other attributes in the elegantly-dressed Miss "Winton, 
who waltzed " a doosid sight better than any other girl within 
ten miles of Churton," than by her skill at billiards and in 
horsemanship. Indeed, young Blythe, and he was a vein/ young 
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man, had hitherto looked upon Jo as '' a thorough good fellow "^ 
herself; and in speaking of her, thought he paid her the greatest 
possible compliment in asserting that she was A 1 upon th& 
spot stroke and winning hazard. 

" I don't know the fellow who'd beat her, by Jove I '' — 
Elythe concluded his gallant tribute to the bold black-eyed girl,, 
who to-night had made him forget even her prowess at billiards 
(his favourite occupation) in her perfect waltzing. 

It was the first occasion on which it had ever entered young 
Bly the's head that '^ Jo," unsurpassed as a partner in manly 
sports, might make a very desirable partner for life, as Mrs» 
Blythe. 

And, in the pauses of the dulcet strains of the '' Schbnen 
Blauen Donau," the adventurous blonde youth told ''ttear Jo "* 
that such was his- conviction, and Jo, a little, not much sur- 
prised, but most decidedly elated, said she thought they would 
manage to pull together very tidily in double harness. ^* Taking 
the good with the bad, you teiow, Bertie," she whispered .behind 
her fan, and in an impressive tone added : 

'' You go and tadkle my governor directly after breakfast 
to-morrow morning, and make him do something handsome in 
the way of settlement; he. eon, you know, but he must be- 
brought to reason, for he's old and obstinate." 

" My eaepwtation* will fetch him, I hope," cried, young 
Blythe with a peal of light-hearted laughter, that wouM . have 
done credit to a happy sehool-boy. 

Nora was in the ball-room too — her headaehe was bett^r^ sh» 
told Alan in answer to his tenderly anxious inquiries; and,, 
having resolved to make a desperate effort, she was now 
desperately determined to carry out her resolution imflinchingly. 
Maud and Alan must both be spared all knowledge of th» 
crushing disgrace which had suddenly fallen upon her. sweetr 
dreams of peace and happiness, making both the present. and thee 
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folane hideou% imandoiable ;. ancL piesentiBg life itself as a 
gloomily threatening necessity from which escape, alaal was 
impoanble. 

So»< with.tfaastr8iigth of troe heroiam, gentie liTomitGokr the 
budeoi of the aoeret, and the Mai aonsequfflices of her brotfaer^s 
gniBs <»it to. hfi£ own fiail shoulders ; and, howerer mistakenly, 
yatamely in. honest good faith, resolved to screen her brother as 
far as it lay in her powes — not only for his own miserable sake, 
but fear mora out of eon^derotion for Alan and Maud, who were 
dearer tD' her now than her own kith, and kin. They shouldi 
they mua^ in any case be spared ihs painful humiliation of 
knowing that Aubrey — Tier brother — was a thief! 

Poor Noia^l — it was neither with a. light heart nor with 
willing &et she finally consented to do Alan's bidding and 
actually ''took a tarn" with him* 

" For the last time perhaps — perhaps," sang the small voice 
of sorrowful presentiment within her, attuning the words to the 
dulcet strain of that same waltz which had just accompanied 
her sister's triumph, and young Blythe's mental hymn of 
tiiank^xfmg; 

*' For &e last time perhaps — perhaps," sang that sad litde 
voice in Nora's breast^ making a melancholy second to the gay 
strains of the band. 

'^ Dancing with you again, my darling, oeminds me. of the 
old happy days at tiie sea^dde," he said, pressing her slender 
form closely with, his strong protecting arm--*to the deUeious 
power of which she so gladly yielded herself. 

" Do you remember those blessed days when we loved to be 
together, and yet scarcely realised that we loved one another 
best of all I?* 

Did she remember 1 was she ever likely to forget any one of 
those delightful hours spent in his dear company, recollected 
now with that double intensity which lends a poignancy, that is 
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almost pain already, to joys which, alas! we fear are but 
fleeting? 

He loved her too weU, and was far too thoroughly acquainted 
with all her ways and all her changes of mood and feeling, to bo 
deceived by her painfully simulated gaiety. He knew she vras 
suffering, and told her so ; but believing, as he did, that there 
could not be a thought in her guileless mind which nright trouble 
her and not be instantly confessed to him, he attributed the sad 
depression of her looks and bearing to a purely physical cause, a 
severe nervous headache, which was the natural result of the 
excitement and fatigue to which she had subjected herself all the 
long sultry afternoon. 

It was so like her, he thought, praising her fervently at the 
same time, to try and dissemble, to talk and to laugh and to 
dance and to hide every outward indication of suffering, for his 
sake. 

But she should not punish herself in her desire to gratify 
him ; he would not prove himself selfish and exacting, heeause ehe 
was yielding and devoted. 

So he presently took her out into the cool conservatory, and, 
placing her on a seat, bid her rest there and talk to him, for 
there should be no more dancing or company-mannenng for 
(nther of them that night On that he was determined. 

She, nothing loath to abandon herself still once more to the 
unalloyed delight of his presence, quietly seated herself, prepared 
to listen to his low, tender voice, and keenly sensitive to the 
thrill with which it seemed to play upon her over-sensitive nerves. 

'* You will be quite well again to-morrow, my darling ) " said 
he anxiously. " Quite— quite yourself ? " 

" Of course," she answered with a reassuring smile, ** why 
not?" 

Why not, indeed 1 

As if to give her an undeniable reason, Maud entered the 
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^onservatoiy from the garden at this moment, closely followed 
by Aubrey, who, according to his regal mistress's peremptory 
order, was still carrying that magnificent bouquet of hers, as he 
had been, made to cany it all the evening by way of expiation 
for his '' late appearance and his melancholy face." So she had 
said, scolding him and laughing too, but long after both the 
sharp words and the laughter were forgotten she had still 
expected him to obey her original behest. 

And he, always meekly obedient where she chose to com- 
mand, was more meekly obedient than ever to-night, utterly 
cowed by the double knowledge of his guilt and the terrible 
dread of her displeasure. He glanced wistfully at Nora as he 
caught sight of her engaged in confidential chat with Alan 
Gwynne. 

She looked up as Maud and her brother entered the con- 
eervatory, and she met his pitiful, alarmed glance with a quiet 
indifference in hers which reassured even while it chilled him. 

She had resolved now to act a difficult part and to bear the 
burden he had cast upon her slender shoulders to the end, no 
matter how painful and bitter that end might be. 

But to endure bravely and in silence she must force herself 
to wear a mask of indifference to all outsiders, and, what was 
far more difficult, to school all her tender gu'lish impulses, to 
curb and control them by the aid of that cruel rod known as 
callousness. 

Aubrey saw this calm, resolve and the visible effect of it in 
Kora's bearing already, and with a sort of mental shiver — ^if 
such an expression may be pardoned — he began to realise the 
bitter consequences his guilt might bring on others who were 
wholly innocent. 

" So glad you are better, you poor, dear, indefatigable old 
pet,'' said Maud, giving Nora a kindly smile as she passed, and 
then, turning towards her uncle, she added : '' She still looks 
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-wrj pale and weaiy^ Gnaidie;: pmy don^t' albw her. tor crvex^ 
&tiga0 famelf." 

"I am seiiouflly thinkiTig. of araiding ler to bed tiiis? 
miinito,'' said Mr. Gwynne, and vaiy SDon after, poor Nora^ side 
at heaxi and tired as aha felty thankfoily aUowed henelf to be 
diamiflBed. 

Buther'aimple '^good-mght" to her amionB' lover seemed ix^^ 
her utterly inadequate as they parted, the haunting dread of*' 
what the monrow might bring was erer present to^ her, and 
ever^ moment she now spent with Alan waa doubly and tidbiy 
predous, overcast as it seemed to her thUl the blaokt and heavy^ 
clouds of probable future estrangement. . 

Alan had been watching' her white,- weary face with intense- 
commiseration as these thoughts, speeding through her brain,, 
left' their harrowing traces upon her fair yoong brow; 

He held her hands clasped in his and was 1^us> gazing down 
upon her, his kind gray eyes expressing the deep tenderness he- 
felt towards this sensitive, delicate little creatuxe, whose life- 
must sorely be a struggle, spent as it was among relatives who- 
certainly were quite unable to appreciate the true refinement of 
the dainty flower which had sprung' up among them so lightly 
tended, so little cared for. 

''You promised to be quite yourself to*morrow, iN'ora, did! 
you not 1 " he repeated presently^ as a cextom recoUeetion. crossed 
his brain. 

''Quite— -certainly," said she, and. suoceeded in giving him 
the reassuring smile for which she knew he was looking. 

" I am going to buy you something to-morrow, something 
for my wife," he said in his tenderest tones j ''and she shall go> 
over to Churton with me and choose it for heisalf; 111 order 
ihe dog-cart at eleven, and then we can be back to luncheon 
without disturbing Aunt Isabel or Mr. liVinton. Will that 
suit, my darling ? " 
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"Wliateyer you like, Alan," she answered hniriedly and 
coldly, and with a hasty whispered "good-night" left him, a 
little hurt and very much surprised. 

*♦*,*#* 

Onoe safe in her room and alone. "Alone at last, thank 
God ! " as she cried with a sob that was half a prayer, and over* 
whelmed by the sense of her utter helplessness in the misery 
she felt coming threateningly nearer and nearer now, she knelt 
by her bedside, sobbing bitterly ; and as her hot tears abated 
she found a sudden grateful comfort in broken, stammering- 
phrases and entreaties, which, all unskilled and unpremeditated 
as they were, yet were prayers and heartfelt ones, such earnest 
prayers as never could be leamt or said by rote — ^such prayenr. 
as we have reason to believe go straight to that Throne to 
which we, sinful and sorrowing as we are, dare cling, pleading: 
for and trusting in the gentle Power of an Infinite Mercy. 
****** 

Nora awoke early next morning, and before she had opened* 
her eyes, she felt that sorrow — some undefined and yet terrible- 
morrow — ^was by her bedside still, where it had kept its dark 
and stealthy watch all through the hours of the short summer- 
night, troubling her dreams by a pained consciousness, which 
now that she freed herself from the toils of sleep, started up and 
confronted her, making her heart shrink within her, and causing; 
her to whisper : 

"F^^a^isitl" 

Ah ! she remembered it all too soon ; and long before she- 
had aroused herself sufficiently to open her windows wide and 
inhale the first fresh breeze of the sweet summer morning, that 
indefinable and haunting sorrow of the night had made itself 
thoroughly known to her memory again in all its crude and. 
miserable details. 

She knew that Alan had settled to drive her over to Churton* 
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soon after breakfast ; she knew that he meant to buy her some 
costly gift ; she knew that it was with that purpose he had had 
money sent him in a registered letter a few days since. A letter, 
he had said, came from his agent ; alas ! and alas ! though no 
one had told her, she knew all this — and more ; but over that 
pregnant more the future, the vague unkno^Vll, had still merci- 
fully cast its hiding veil. With a feeling that was absolute 
relief, she felt that she might ^vithdraw in grateful ignorance 
so far, of what might or might not happon in the coming 
hours. 

Jo*8 was decidedly the happiest-looking face at the family 
breakfast-table, for though young Blythe as usual refrained from 
presenting himself at so " unearthly matutinal an hour as ten 
o'clock, don't you know," Jo looked quite beaming in the 
proudly conscious anticipation of that coming hour in which 
a certain preliminary interview with " the governor " would put 
her "engagement" on a properly formal footing, and entitle 
her to as much consideration and as many privileges in the 
house as " that chit Nora " had much disgusted her by receiving 
during the last half-year. 

How this glad news would afFect Alan Gwynne was a 
source of much and varied cogitation to Josephine. At times 
she felt that it was hardly fair on her part to debar him of all 
hope of winning her ultimately, by allowing him to see that 
she had plighted her troth to another. 

And that other was one whom she knew Alan Gwynne 
despised ; that, probably, was the result of instinctive jealousy 
on his part, thought Josephine, and as she so thought she gave 
a bold yet deprecating glance to Alan, who preoccupied and 
worried as he was this morning, so angrily resented this imper- 
tinence of the brazen girl's, that he could scarcely refrain from 
publicly denouncing her. 

Denouncing her ! and for what 1 Good heavens ! and she 
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was Nora's sister, and he firmly 'believed that she had Ko ! 

it was too horrible; and neither her ogling, her amicable advances, 
her loud voice, her coarse laugh, her slang, or her gambling, had 
in any sense prepared >iiTn for this, WeU, she should have the 
benefit of the doubt at present, thought Alan, in his turn 
schooling himself to appear callous and indifferent. She should 
have whatever benefit he could give her now, and all possible 
clemency after. Not for her own sake ! Oh no ! Nor because 
she was a woman. 

She was too anxious herself to have her sex and its claims 
on forbearance ignored, for him to force the recollection of her 
womanhood upon her. 

Thus Alan Gwynne moodOy reflected, breaking his toast 
and sipping his tea with the air of a man most unpleasantly 
preoccupied. 

"Is it love or speculation that weighs upon his mind)' 
thought Josephine, who was always on the alert for any passing 
sign of emotion on Alan's part. Nora had watched him also, 
and read the signs of the coming 6torm in the brooding listless- 
ness of his bearing, and the perturbed glance of his usually clear 
steady eyes. 

As she rose from the breakfast-table Alan came over to her 
and said hurriedly : 

" We must put off our drive to Churton until this afternoon, 
little love ; something unforeseen has happened. I have a little 
matter of business to discuss with you and your sister and 
brother. Will you join us in my dressing-room ? We shall be 
secure from interruption there ; and my business is strictly 
private. I will look after Aubrey ; what a lazy fellow he is I 
Maud must teach him better manners, and you will bring 
Josephine ; don't fail me at eleven." 

Thus spoke Alan; and his voice and his manner plainly 
betrayed the anxiety from which he was suffering. 
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Now bitterly realised that even the relief of any otttward 
•expiession of her internal misery mnst not be granted to her 
now, and fearing to hear the sound of her own voice, which she 
knew would assniedly tremble, she bent her head in silent 
acquieBcenoe to her lover's command. 

Josephine was decidedly unwilling to yield to Nora^ earnest 
entreaty. " I have other and far more important fish to fry/' she 
aaid crossly, " than to dance about the house at Mr. Gwynne's 
arbitrary beck and call;" and, after a reflective pause, she 
added : '' What in the name of wonder can he want me for V* 

" He said btmness," answered Nora quietly. 

" And do you mean to say that's all you know, and that you 
contented yourself without making any further inquiries ?*' 

" That is all he told me, and of course I asked no questions 
when I saw he did not desire to give any explanation." 

" Oh ! what a silly-niUy you really are, !Nora l*' cried 
Josephine, in a tone of impatient disdain. " You'll make but a 
poor business of matrimony, Fm thinking. At all events, you 
shall have the benefit of your sister's successful example before 
you. I mean to manage my husband, — ^I don't object to the 
* owner and slave ' system, you know, and think it may very 
likely conduce to conjugal peace, — only in that case Fm not the 
one to act as slavey, of course. 

" That pleasing part of the domestic drama I should certainly 
hand over unreservedly to, — shall I tell you to whom, ITora t" 

" Just as you please, Jo,*' said'^Nora absently. Indeed, poor 
child, she had very little notion of what her sister had been 
talking about. 

Her startled glance had fallen on the clock, and it wanted 
but five minutes to'the hour. 

" Let us go at once, Jo," she said nervously ; and Josephine, 
considewlbly puzzled by her sister's anxious manner, and her 
own curiosity as to what Alan could possibly have "to say on 
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matters of ^'priviilte bnsinesB/' led the way upstaixs, flinging the 
lefrain of a famous (or in&mons?) chanacm of Th^r^'s, in 
which Jo managed to imitate the rauqm tones of that manly 
^ehardeuse to perf eotioa. 

Alan Gwynne heard the distasteful sounds as the girls 
approached his room, and felt» with a sickening sense of dis- 
gust, that the task of gentle courtesy and consideration he had 
set himsdf would .strain his powers of self-control to the 

utmost. 

♦ ♦♦#** 

Aubrey was standing at the open window when his sisters 
entered the dressing-room. 

Nora cast a hurried glance through the door which led into 
the adjoining room — ^the scene of that terrible watching of hers 
yesterday ; only yesterday ? — ^why, it seemed as if that misery 
had been endused weeks, instead of hours ago. Indeed, the 
knowledge of' it had aheady so sobered and aged poor Nora that 
«he felt she should never smile — never sing — never be young 
again. IProm that- open doorway, which Alan had hastily closed, 
Nora now ghosLced at her brother, remembering how awful he 
had looked as, with trembling fingers and dilated eyes, he had 
<}anmiitted that odious theft. 

And as she so thought, recalling every incident of that 
shameful And most humiliating scene, a sudden wonder .pos- 
sessed her at the remembrance of her remaining hidden, a 
passive spectator, an unmoved witness of her brother's crime. 
Of what avail that she had sought him afterwards % 

What piurpose was served by her upbraiding in the evening 
— ^when the money had all been earned away — disposed of 
elsewhere? 

Nora, ecmdemning hera^f in no measured terms for her 
unacQoimtable. conduct, was quite unaware that the horror which 
filled haromnd had. physically paralysed her, and that she could 
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have taken no immodiate action, even had she felt the instant 
necessity for it then, as she certainly did now. 

She was so absorbed in these troubled reflections, that she 
had completely forgotten her present snrroondings, and the 
pending interview to which she had been summoned. 

But when ^Ir. Gwynne suddenly addressed himself to 
Aubrey and his sisters, praying them to be seated and to pardon 
his troubling them at all in a matter, in an unpleasant matter, 
Nora started out of her troubled reverie, and listened with the 
utmost atteution to every word that fell from her lover's rigid 
lips. 

He told them that he had been robbed; that from his 
despatch-box, in which he had locked up two hundred pounds 
in Bank of England notes yesterday, the money destined to pay 
for a present he wished to offer to Nora, had been taken. He 
left the dining-room, where he had carelessly let the notes fall 
upon the floor, in order to put them under lock and key at 
once. 

" You will probably both remember the incident," he said, 
looking from Josephine to Aubrey, who bowed their heads in 
assent, though neither spoke. 

" Josephine spoke to me at the time with impressive words, 
which have since seemed to me to have a ring of prophecy in 
them," continued Alan, addressing himself to his listeners 
generally, but keeping a close watch on Josephine's face as he 
spoke. 

" She said that I had evidently lost my head and heart, and 
cautioned me against losing my money too ! Do you remember 
using words to that effect V* he asked, appealing to Jo, who met 
his inquiring eyes defiantly as she said : 

** I do remember talking some such nonsense, because I felt 
provoked — ^no matter how and why. I dare say you had no 
particular desire to annoy me, but I was annoyed ; and the fact 
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of your tossing all those bank-notes about on the floor, to show 
us of how little account you considered hundreds of pounds, 
seemed to me a covert insult to our poverty-stricken household ; 
and I hated you for this bragging display, and wished — yes, I 
did wish — you might be punished by losing the money you were 
so ostentatioiBly careless of." 

She spoke quickly and angrily ; but, suddenly altering her 
tone to one of contrition, added : 

"!N'ow I most acutely regret my unfriendly desires, and 
would give a great deal never to have indulged in such un- 
generous thoughts; and more still to have been spared the 
punishment of knowing that such ill-luck has befallen you — 
and in our house too ! " 

" She lies uncommonly like truth," thought Alan, savagely 
compressing his lips, and added mentally, "This seems to be 
Jo's crowning accomplishment." 

More than ever anxious now to spare the others, if not 
Josephine herself, as far as he possibly could, he continued 
impressively : 

" I think you will all understand my motive in asking for 
this private interview. It was to lay ix\y case before you, and 
to listen to any advice or suggestions you may choose to offer, 
and which will spare me the pain of mentioning this vexatious 
affair to either your aunt or your father." 

" But I am decidedly of opinion that it must be mentioned 
to the governor immediately, and properly investigated too," 
said Josephine in her most decided tone. "This is a matter 
which concerns the honour of all of us far too nearly to admit 
of its being slurred over," she added; and, noticing the un- 
responsive silence in which Nora and Aubrey received her 
energetic remarks, she cried : " You two, don't stand there like 
dummies ; isn't there a spark of right feeling under either of 
your pale faces 1 " 

G 
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" It is truly consideiate of Alan to appeal to t^^/' said Ifoia 
quietly ; " and for my part I am deeply sensible of his desire to 
save father the pain and scandal which such a revelation must 
bring about" 

'' The house was topsy-turvy yesterday, and so many strange 
servants were running wild all over the place/' remarked Aubrey 
weakly; but then Aubrey was always considered weak and 
vacillating, and his feeble speech produced very little impression. 

'^ If it had been a strange servant who was bent on robbery, 
he or she would have carried off the despatch-box bodily," said. 
Josephine promptly; "this is not the theft of a stranger or 
a servant — of that I am persuaded. Tm bound to say aOy 
and must not mind how hard a thing it is to avow — it's my 
conviction." 

Alan listened to the girl in wonder that was mingled with 
awe. 

If she had committed this theft — and at this time he sosr 
pected her only — ^then she certainly was the most consummate 
hypocrite whom he had ever had the misfortune to meef. 

Her next remark, keen and thoroughly d jpropos as< it was, 
startled him not a little. 

" Have you done nothing since first you discovered your loss, 
Alan ? " 

'' Nothing," said he ; " what could I do until I had consulted 
you ? " 

"Plenty," answered Josephine. "In the first place you- 
should have telegraphed — as you must do now — ^to stop the 
notes." 

Taken off his guard, Alan answered promptly : " But I never 
took the numbers. This will be a lesson to me, and I deserve 
some punishment for my gross carelessness." 

Josephine's face denoted surprise — ^perhaps reproach — ^thafe 
was all; but into Nora's hitherto impassive countenance came 
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a gleam that was relief. Yes ; Alan instinctively described the 
look to himself by that word, and the quick sigh of one who has 
cast off some bniden, either mental or physical, was aU in keeping 
with that sudden and utterly unlooked-for change in I^oia's sad 
but tranquil face 

Kow Alan was staggered indeed, and that whole scene of 
yesterdays — ^her ashen face, her trembling words, her incoherent 
speech, the vague excuse of "Only a little flower,'' and that 
flower trampled under foot. .... 

" Grood God ! " cried Alan in a sudden, horrible paroxysm, 
that made him feel as if he were losing his reason. 

He buried his face in his hands and reeled like one 
staggering after a cruel blow, which has stunned, though not 
felled him. 

Had any one, even at that supreme moment, asked him a 
point-blank question about his suspicion, and demanded to 
know* if he thought Nora capable of committing a crime, he 
would most indignantly and most emphatically have denied 
such a possibility ; and yet he felt, instinctively perhaps, but 
none the less vehemently, that Nora had some knowledge — 
some guilty knowledge — of this matter, and that conviction 
alone gave him a far keener pang than he would have deemed 
possible. 

Nora — gentle, loving, tender-hearted Nora — had thoroughly 
entwined herself in the most sensitive fibres of his being. 
To be obliged to connect her, however vaguely, with any 
thought of wrong or deceit Ivas like the severing of his very 
heart-strings. 

She, with all her efforts at self-control and appaienf 
indifference, could not but note, with a sudden shock,. th& 
change in Ms manner to her. It was neil^er his speech, nor 
his look which conveyed the intimation that he had just 
undergone some newly painful experience, but a subtle and 

0.2 
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undefinable sympathy thrilled poor Xora with a fresh and 
bitter uneasiness. What thought had disturbed him 1— on 
whose head had his suspicion flashed now 1 

Impossible to judge from his pale, stern face, or from his 
next quiet words : 

" I feel that there is nothing to be done at present. I do 
not choose to make any further disturbance ; I heartily wish I 
had been absolutely silent as it is. I can only beg your pardon 
— all of you — for so needlessly distressing you ; and — Nora — 
you look pale, my child, take a turn in the garden with me ; 
we must disperse these cobwebs." 

They went forth into the garden together — side by side — 
her hand resting lightly upon his arm. 

He had quietly taken possession of the small cold Angers, 
which, in spite of the abundant summer heat, lay chilled and 
lifeless upon the sleeve of his coat. 

She truly felt that an awful crisis in her fate was at 
hand, and the very life-blood in her veins seemed frozen by 
the undeiined but surely threatening prospect of the coming 
hour. 

Alan watched her still, white face, her faltering steps, and 
irresolute manner, and the fear that she was in some way, 
however indirectly, compromised, became a cruel certainty, as 
he noted the startling change in her looks and manner. 

Still, he had but to question her he thought ; and then 
without any further hesitation, she would relieve all his vague 
anxiety by confiding the truth to him, without reserve. 

She knew that she could trust him, and she must be sure 
that if Josephine had taken that wretched money, he would be 
the fu:st to desire the matter should be dropped without any 
further investigation, since thus his poor little love would be 
saved from more pain and anxiety than this bad business had 
already caused her. 
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His znomentaTy harshness had fled with the cold manner he 
assumed, while the first shock of his interview with the sisters 
had seemingly paralysed him. At this moment he only longed 
to hear the truth from his dear tender little love*s lips, so that 
he might reassure her and bring a smile and some of the pretty 
colour back into her wan face. 

He was a proud man, and in any case he must feel deeply 
hurt by this occurrence; still, for Nora's sake, he would get 
over even this bitter humiliation, content that she and he 
together could and would always and fitly support the fine old 
family motto, *^ Sans iache" the integrity of which he was 
proudly desirous to maintain. He led her on into a cosy 
summer-house, over the thatched roof of which clustering 
honeysuckle and starry jessamine clambered in delicious 
profusion, while scented trails depended from the straw border 
and fell in lovely tendrils on to the head of all who entered, as 
Nora and Alan now did. 

Instinctively he broke r. spray of jessamine and handed it 
to Nora as she seated herself ; she took it in her hand, but did 
not, as was her wont, place it in her dress. She crushed it in 
her fingers and kept the bruised and fragile blossom thus. It 
might be the last time that Alan gave her a flower, she thought 
in her despair, and aij the same moment Aubrey's last wildly- 
whispered words recurred to her, which he had hurriedly spoken 
in her ear as he withdrew from her lover's room. 

'* If you betray me, I shall shoot myself," that was what 
Aubrey had said to her, with that determination in his looks 
and manner which is the outcome of despair. 

"Little love," said Alan, seating himself by Nora's side,- 
"something tells me that you have some knowledge of this 
miserable business, which so sadly perplexes us." 

She started as though he had mentioned the thief by name. 

■ 

" What you know and how much, I cannot imagine," he 
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.vesnmady quietly and impiessiyely, '' nor will I seek to inqniie. 
I only wish you to admit two facts, which I deem 'impoieteBEt 
You know who took the notes 1 " 

Not a word in leply. 

*M sha}l take that silence of youn as aequiescenee/' he 
said decisively ; and there was a look of disappointment on his 
IsAe as he. spoke. 

Nora was silent still, her hands were clasped and rested in 
her lap. The little braised spray of jeasamine lay closely 
imprisoned within those ice-cold fingers, which ^most hare 
crushed all life out of the flowers long ago. 

'^ You love me, Nora, and you are in trouble. G^e weight 
of this secret is more than you can bear, my poor child; let me 
share it with you. Of course it is a very terrible thing "for you 
to have to confess, since someone you desire to screen must be 
implicated ; still you owe it to yourself and to me, to tell me 
the whole truth. I do believe you can safely trust my dis- 
cretion, and that you may be sure I shall take no step what- 
ever in the matter, without your f ullynoxpieBsed concurrence or 
desire." 

She still sat silent, motionless. He, stung h^ ^het seeming 
indifference to his earnest appeal, now threw himself on the 
ground at her feet. 

'' Nora, my darling, you nmd speak, you must ^tell me all," 
he cried passionately. ^' We could not live with a secret — such 
a secret dividing us. You must prove your confidence, your 
faith, your thorough reliance in me, your husband, Nora ! you 
must tell me the truth, and give me the right to help you 
out of a dark dilenuna, which is more than your pure 
little soul can .struggle through unaided. Nora, will you tell 
meaU?" 

He paused, breathless — ^his eyes, full of a keen anxiety, fixed 
with intense eagerness upon her. 
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'*' I oiiimot tell you, Alan/' the flaid. 

•He started up. 

" I will allow you to leave the name <$f the gcdlty person 
vjospoken/' he said, impressively still, hut without the latent 
tenderness in look and tone which had hitherto characterised 
him. ''I only ask you, «nd on this 1 musi insist, to tell me 
that that money has been taken with an disject of which I 
ahoukl not disapprove, were I aware of it; that some special 
motive prompted the deed we ean take for granted. Was the 
motive one I should sanction f 

'' I'Cannot fell you, Alan," she said at last, in a low, broken 
tone, that fell on his expectant ear like a sob. 

" Nora ! " he cried, " for pity's sake confide in me. I swear 
to ycm by all I hold most sacred, that I will do nothing, 
say nothing further in this matter — nothing — ^you hear? — if 
only you will confide in me, will let me take the burden of 
this guilty knowledge from you ; and then, as soon as may 
be, carry you yourself away from such despicable, degrading 
Muxoundings." 

He 'had seized her hands and was wringing them in his 
temWe and grovmig anxiety. 

**Tou have nothing to fear, child — ^no one shall know, no 
one shall ever suspect that I know ; but, for the sake of our 
future-^peaee and happiness, I must know all, and from you, my 
child, who, by some miseral^e chance are already in possession 
of this horrid secret.** 

" I cannot tell you, Alan,'' she said ; and as she spoke, she 
seemed enee more to hear her Toother's suppressed but none 
the less 'despairing eiy: ''If you betray me, I shall shoot 
myself!" 

The 'maddening echo of that frantic appeal resounded in 
her brain, rendering her deaf and callous to the pleading of her 
lover and the peril of her own future interest and happiness. 
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Indeed she had long since determined to ignore herself 
entirely in this matter, and realised that the time to put her 
resolution to the test had now arrived. 

For Maud's proud and dear sake, and for that of her weak 
erring brother, Nora was bent on sacrificing herself utterly; 
and instinct taught her that the most effectual mode of accom- 
plishing this Herculean task of self-abnegation was by avoid- 
ing all chance of argument^ and adhering strictly to the one 
formula of speech, which must effectually screen Aubrey, and 
save her from complicating matters in any way. 

Thus resolved — ^Nora had but one reply to all Alan's tender, 
coaxing, alarmed, and iinally threatening appeals : 

" I cannot tell you, ^lan." 

Indeed she could tell him nothing, and the chance he gave 
her when he asked her simply to reassure him concerning the 
proper use of the stolen money, was no chance to her, for she 
could not conscientiously declare that paying Mr. Spooning was 
a desirable method of investing two hundred pounds ; and, 
unlike Jo, Nora was quite unpractised in the perversion of the 
truth which is the daily practice of the many who, shrinking in 
.horror from a lie, are yet ready and 'willing to hedge themselves 
in with a tottering fence of " fibs and quibbles " where truth 
shows herself in a threatening aspect. 

Since his searching, mortifying, and most unsatisfactoiy 
interview with Nora, the old conviction of Josephine's guilt, of 
her complicity in the theft at least, had returned to Alan with 
redoubled force. 

During his anxious talk with Nora, he had forgotten the 
vivid impression Josephine's ingenuous manner had made upon 
him an hour before ; and if in his present miserable mood it 
occurred to him at aU, it was with a lurid flash of doubt and 
distrust which utterly perverted its meaning, and now seemed, 
instead of iimocence, to point only to guilt, and guilt of the 
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most loathsome description, since it proved its crafty experience 
by masking its treachery under the proud insouciance of perfect 
freedom from evil thoughts or suspicion. 

Alan had to exert his self-control to the utmost to avoid 
denouncing Josephine by name. That test he knew Xora must 
succumb to, and perhaps it was this conviction which silenced 
him. She should prove her trust in him by confiding the name 
of the thief — a name she had not denied she knew. 

If once he could break down the barrier of shame and 
distrust which now forced his poor little love to a stubborn 
silence, as foreign to her yielding gentle character as it was 
trying to his love and his pride, all might yet be well with 
them, but if she did not choose. . . . 

Even in his secret thoughts Alan could not bring himself to 
anticipate so terrible a calamity. What chance of future 
happiness could possibly be in store for ^Nora and him, if they 
were to commence their married life divided by a guilty secret — 
a secret the burden of which was already setting its mark of 
pain and shame on Nora's sweet young face, untroubled hitherto 
by any but the most lightly-fleeting clouds of some passing 
domestic anxiety. When last she had repeated that inflexible 
resolve of hers, " I cannot tell you, Alan," she had fixed her 
eyes steadfastly upon his face, and she had noted, with a sense 
of repression within herself that amounted to a physical pain, 
that all the tenderness had fled from his eyes and his voice, 
and that he had — perhaps unconsciously on his own part — with- 
drawn the hand which had rested on hers throughout this 
torturing interview. 

With an involuntary shudder she now rose, and crusldng 
|the small dead flower convulsively in her clenched hand, she con- 
fronted her lover and said in a low, calm voice, the steadiness 
of which amazed her as she heard it : 

" And now, Alan, you and I must part** 
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" You mean that ? " he cried, hoeiaely. 

" There is no other cousBe possible for you, or for mo - ^ 

"Good heavens!" he exclaimed, "and you — you, Iforar- 
«can bring yourself to say this to me, and for the sake* of flaying 
your bold, bad sister from the disgrace she iso iiiorougbly 
merits ) Indeed, it is not worthy of you, /or you are saerifieing 
me ruthlessly, and this surely I have not deserved at your 
hands 1 " 

She heard him; but only the words he so passionately 
•emphasised reached her perturbed understanding. Hiat he 
connected Josephine with the theft did not occur to her at Ike 
moment ; but that she was sacrificing him. 

"There shall be no chance of any further sacrifice, jUan," 
she said ; " and, therefore, again — ^we must part 1 God bless 
jrou, Alan ! Trust me if you can; and now — ^farewell !" 

She did not venture to look at him now, nor even to offer 
him her little hand in token of farewell She had quietly 
moved to the exit of the summer-house, where the sweetaeented 
^isreepers hung in clusters from the low thatched roof, andtthoe 
.stood as she invoked a blessing on the lover she was leaving. 

She did not turn her head again, or say a further word, bat 
.she walked quietly away up the path and towards the house ; 
and, having reached her own little chamber, she locked herself 
in with her sorrow. 



CHAPTER XIL 

A GRUEL TIME. 

It Ib winter now^ the ground is frozen, the horses' iron.hoofs, as 
they come trotting over the hard high-road, send forth a metallic 
clang that in itself suggests a shiver to those who hear.it. 

There are not many horses passing along the frozen :roads 
this hitter December night ; and yet a lonely watcher is eagerly 
listening for the sound of wheels and of horses' feet which will 
slacken speed as they approach Winton IlalL 

The quaint old dining-room looks almost weird, its black 
oak furniture dimly lighted by the flickering logs in the wide 
old-fashioned fireplace. The heavy curtains are closely drawn 
over the windows, but I^ora in her eagerness has separated two, 
and now fitands between them, her head bent towards the frosted 
panes in an attitude of listening attention. Six months Jiave 
passed since that ieiiible summer's day when she and Alan 
parted. 

Six months of constantly wearing pain and anxiety, which 
have left indelible marks upon the delicate little face, it looks 
pinched and wan now, even to the once pouting lips. Tlhey axe 
always compressed now, as though to give her secret misexy no 
chance of escape in words. 

Only the dear .blue eyes seem unchanged, if the troubled 
fibadow which darkens them at this moment may be accounted 
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for by the varying light of the oddly-flickering flames. Som^ 
times they leap up in wild radiance, and then they die a sudden 
death in utter darkness. 

Poor Nora ! life itself seems to be utterly dark to her now ; 
and she has not even a gleam of hope left to relieve the black 
misery of her prospect. 

Nora had certainly suffered, and suffered acutely. 

There was the bitter pain of the loss of her lover, but that 
she knew was inevitable, a part of the burden she had under- 
taken to carry, and which she bore bravely. 

But after Alan had gone, and she expected to be left to 
mourn in peace, a new trial awaited her, which the girl felt it 
doubly hard to endure in patience and without complaint — since 
she was utterly unprepared for it. 

No sooner had Mr. G^vynne definitively taken his leave of 
Winton Hall than Nora's father, her aunt, and her sister too, 
commenced to tonnent the unfortunate girl with ceaseless 
questions and keen reproaches. 

Josephine in her own mind found a ready solution for Alan's 
eccentric conduct, in the fact of her engagement to a hated rival; 
and having arrived at this (to her) probable and satisfactory 
conclusion, she soon desisted from further questioning unfortu- 
nate Nora on a subject which "that poor child could not bo 
expected to understand or explain." 

The mysterious disappearance of the two hundred pounds 
troubled Josephine very little; and since Mr. Gwynne desired 
to hush the matter up, why, it was not her place to make a noise 
about it. So Josephine declared to Aubrey, who quite approved 
of her discretion. 

Then followed Nora's rupture with her betrothed, and the 
formal engagement of Mr. Blythe and Miss Winton; all of 
which engrossing themes distracted Jo's attention from less 
important ones. 
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Aunt Isabel, in a peifect fury of excitement, which a sudden 
anxiety on behalf of her dear Aubrey's prospects rendered quite 
maniacal, rushed to her brother and worked him up to such a 
fine pitch of indignation that he actually insisted upon an inter- 
view with Mr. Gwynne, as soon as that gentleman had declared 
his intention of summarily departing with his niece and ward 

Mr. Winton, on this momentous occasion, assumed the very 
novel role of ** the injured and indignant parent," and, in a string 
of fine though incoherent phrases, began by upbraiding, and then 
appealed to Mr. Gwynne on behalf of tliat delicate, blighted, 
disappointed little treasure, his youngest — his darling daughter. 

To all of which rhodomontade Mr. Gwynne quietly but 
decisively replied by a simple statement of facts. 

" It is your daughter's express desire that we should part, at 
once and for ever, Mr. Winton," said poor Alan, and added 
with some natural bitterness, " You will assuredly grant, Mr. 
Winton, that in this case / am the person most injured, and 
possibly deserving of some consideration and pity." 

" I must talk to the wrongheaded minx myself," Mr. Winton 
answered rashly, forgetting all the hints of "diplomacy" and 
'^ menagement*' with which his manoeuvring sister had so 
profusely coached him for this very critical interview. 

" If Nora sees any reason to change her decision, I pray that 
she — or you — ^will write to me." Thus Alan had spoken as he 
made his farewell bow, and then his ward and he had been 
driven away. 

Mr. Winton, roused to hot haste himself, at last, now sent 
for the ^'wrongheaded minx," Nora, and without wasting any 
time in parley, overwhelmed the poor child with a torrent of 
angry indignation. 

Exasperated by her silence and apparent indifference, the 
^^ injured parent " jiext descended to a style of personal invective 
And abuse, which, in all her poignant misery, almost brought a 
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pitifal smile to poor Noia^s lips^.so croeUy li]». Jomplmie did 
her father appear in this wild oatbtuBt of temper. 

Perfect silence was the only rock against which Jo's Tiol^ioe 
was ewt known to beat itself into a state of quiescent 
ezhanstbn ; and in perfect silem» Nora now endured-her &thei^8 
wild wmtfa. 

He, driven at bay by this utterly nnezpected f^rieked 
obstinacy on gentle Nora's port^ finally informed his sister that 
he had done with that nngiatefol, nngradonsy and most 
imdntifal baggage, and he now left her mdher high and mighty 
loTer too to Isabel's tender mercies. 

But Aunt Isabel, though both anxious and excited, chiefly 
on Aubrey's account, was far too skilful a geneial to precipitate 
matfcen by xmdue haste ; and, instead of storming at her unfaappj 
niece, she for the time contented herself with exhaustive inquiries 
as to '' how " and " why " Alan had been dismissed, and finding^ 
that no response was forthcoming, resolved to bide h^ time. 

But never a day, and scarcely an hour, passed without a 
repetition of those wearying and unanswerable questions ; and 
Nora felt heiself haunted, nagged at, and worried — a misery to 
herself and those about her. 

Thus the unsatisfactory days wore on dismally enough, and 
a whole month had passed since Maud and Alan drove away 
toge&er; Maud, hurt and estrangect by Nora's utterly incompre- 
hensible conduct, Alan as silent and quite as' unhappy as the 
poor girl " he left behind him." 

Neither the pang oi parting nor the subsequent misery of 
violence, reproaches and nagging, told upon Nora so cruelly as. 
her own perpetual and wear3riiig reflections. 

She surely had been right; she was certainly most nnaftlHnb 
inconsidering her brothez^s peace and happiness before her own, 
but was she as surely justified in sacrificing Alan's prospects of 
happiness for Aubrey's sakel 
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That "was the hamitmg question which constantly perplexed 
lier ; and which, though it occurred to her again and again, she 
was totally unable to answer to her own satisfaction. 

Her most pressing anxiety, once Alan had left, was to get 
that stolen money restored to him as speedily as possible. 

She knew that she herself could not hope, on any pretext 
-whatever, to get a penny from her father, whose furious disap- 
pointment with his refractory daughter had by no means 
abated. 

But help came to her from a most unexpected quarter. 
Aubrey, who, though weak to a fault, was not vicious by 
nature, had watched his patiently enduring little sister, and was- 
moved to a sense of tender compassion by the uncomplaining- 
misery which she was suffering for his sake. 

He was fully aware that his cowardly act had destroyed her 
one great chance of happiness, and he roused himself to make- 
sac^ effort as he could towards restoring her peace of mind in 
some degree. 

A chanae word of hers betrayed her leading anxiety to him,. 
and he now determined to allay that and at once, by a speedy 
restoration of the stolen money. 

His Atmt Isabel, whose lately aroused hopes of a brighter 
future for them all had been sadly troubled by the inexplicable 
bieaoh of Nora's engagement, was now inclined, by a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, to doubt the fruition of any of the matri- 
monial sehemes so tenderly hatched xmder her talented 
supeirvitaon. 

Sbs said, many a dubious word about Maud, whose absence 
made the old lady very anxious, and sneered- incredulously 
whenweri the future mhiage of the intending Mrs. Blythe was 
under diseussion. 

To poor Aunt Isabel, all trembling as she wss f or the ftiture 
prospects of her " one dear child," that dear ddld (Aubrey) now 
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came with a stringent and utterly unexpected demand for moi^ey. 
And 80 cleverly did this ingenuous youth work upon the anxious 
lady's feelings, her doubts, and her fears, that he actually ob- 
tained a solemn promise from her, a promise to the eifect that 
she would, "Heaven only knew how," procure the enormous 
sum for him which he declared as absolutely indispensable 
before he could depart for Dashshire and persuade Maud to fix 
the wedding-day. 

The sum Aubrey demanded was throe hundred pounds; and 
he certainly managed to impress the dire strait in which he 
found himself so effectually upon his really alarmed aunt, who 
may even have had some latent suspicion in her mind as to that 
mysterious robbery of which Josephine had casually informed 
her, that she certainly determined the money he declared neces- 
sary for his matrimonial success should be forthcoming. And 
it was. 

By what shifts and contrivances she raised the sunv, Aubrey 
neither knew nor cared. 

He was quite satisfied when he held the notes in his hand, 
the possession of the smaller part of which would finally free 
him from the tenacious fangs of that gold-sucking spider, while 
the greater sum would prove to poor sad little Kora that he truly 
desired to make her burden lighter for her. 

With trembling fingers he made the notes up into a parcel, 
while I^ora stood watching, silent, breathless. 

He had written upon a slip of paper in printed characters: 

^^ Restitution^ in repeivtancey^ and this he enclosed in the parcel 

He had held up the legend for his sister's inspection, and 
she had read it, but made no comment. 

He wrote the address in a stiff reversed hand, utterly dis- 
similar to the smooth, slanting style he usually affected, and he 
glanced at his sister again to see if she approved. She was still 
watching him, but neither moved nor spoke. 
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The last seal was carefully impressed^ the last knot tied, and 
the parcel was ready to go. 

" How shall it be sent 1 " asked Aubrey, embarrassed by the 
inflexible vigilance of Nora's steadfast gaze. 

** It must be posted in London," she said briefly. 

" But who can take it 1 " he asked. 

" Dare I trust you f " she inquired in her turn, and saw him 
flinch under the taunting question, as though she had cut him 
with a whip. 

In her embittered mood, it was almost a satisfaction to her 
to know that her words had struck home. She began to feel 
that it was just others should sufler sometimes, and that she too 
could punish. 

Aubrey was very humble as he said : 

" If you will trust me, Nora, I will do whatever you bid me, 
absolutely." 

Then, in concise, practical terms she gave him his directions, 
with an accuracy of detail which perplexed as much as it 
amazed him. 

" Why, little sister, you are getting to be as wise and far- 
sighted as Juno herself," he said, smiHng as he paid this tribute 
to the once meek and gentle girl whom he now found so 
changed, so hard. 

Eut she never relaxed the rigid muscles about those lips 
which, but a very short time ago, had been ever ready to dimple 
with smiling prettiness. 

Two days after this interview with lus sister, Aubrey had 
settled to leave for Dashshire ; but on the intervening day he 
went up to London to do her bidding. 

She alone knew his real destination ; at home he had only 
mentioned that he meant to spend his last day visiting old 
chums in Churton. 

And when Nora knew that the money was on its road to 

H 
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Gwyime Castle, she felt as if that crashing burden of hers was 
not quite so terrible to bear at last. 

Aubrey set forth in the best possible spirits. 

In the first place, he felt thoroughly satisfied with himself, 
and seemed conyinced that the restitution of the money he had 
" temporarily abstracted " (this was the ii^enious way in which 
Aubrey chose to designate the theft) quite absolved him from 
any farther responsibility in the matter, and certainly lifted 
him beyond either fear or reproach. 

'' Shall I write to you, Nora, if I hear any news to interest 
you ? " he asked, as he stood in the verandah buttoning his glov& 

" No,*' said Nora, " nothing interests me now." 

" Have you no message for Juno 1 " he asked again, 
reluctant to leave her so sad, when he was going to be made 
the " happiest of men." 

" I have had a letter from Maud this morning," said ISTora, 
"but I have no reply to send her." 

" Oh ; what does she write to you about 1 " asked Aubrey, 
flushing hotly. " I expected a letter from her and none came." 

"You will see her to-night," said Nora, and handed him 
Maud's letter without any further comment 

The part that had most affected Nora in the epistle, and 
which Aubrey also read with the deepest interest, referred to 
•^Guardie." 

"He has been very much upset," wrote Maud, "by the 
arrival of a packet of money from London, of which he- was 
robbed in some bygone time. I know none of the particular, 
but was very much troubled to see poor dear Guardie looking 
harassed when I rode over to the Castle yesterday. I have 
never known anything afiect him so much before, always 
excepting your cruel and most unaccountable dismissal, you 
erratic but most wilful of little women. Oh 1 Nora, how could 
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yon be so changeable, so crael I I really belieye it is only for 
my Aubrey's sake, and because through him we shall be made 
sisters, that I still virtuously keep up my part of our corre- 
spondence ; as for you, I leave you to fight out the dilatory 
nature of your replies with your own conscience. Nothing can 
excuse your leaving me for weeks, aye months, without news ; 
for you have plenty of time, and you must know that there is 
another heart in Dashshiie which beats in ceaseless anxiety 
when I am likely to get any news from you. ffe loves you 
as tenderly, as devotedly as ever, Nora ; and it needs but a 
welcoming word from you to bridge over the cruel chasm now 
severing you from the man whom I know you still truly love, 
however appearances seem to belie you. 

"The crayon portrait of your dear little head hangs in 
Guardie's study, over his writing-table still, and he has written 
this legend under it : * Trust me.' 

" One day we were both looking at your innocent little face, 
and Guardie said : 

" ' She looks as though one migM trust her, doesn't she 1 ' 

" His voice trembled as he spoke, and when I glanced at 
Mm there was something very like tears glistening in his eyes ; 
but they met mine, and he turned on his heel, and that is the 
only time you have been mentioned between us. . . . Next 
week Aubrey comes ! ITien follows our wedding I 

"And, oh ! even that will be robbed of half its glory, since 
my own particular friend, the oiHy bridesmaid whose support 
I wished for, will be conspicuous by her absence. 

"Guardie suggested that he would go abroad for awhile, 
and so remove the stumbling-block (this is his expression, not 
mine) to your appearance. 

"That I knew could not be acceptable either to you or 
anyone else concerned. 

" Now I suppose we must content ourselves with a vast deal 

H 2 
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of ceiemony, plenty of acquamtances, no real enjoyment/ and 

no true friends." 

♦ ««««« 

And thus it was the wedding of Miss Gwynne, the handsome 
heiress, with Aubrey Winton, Esq., took place. 

All possible concessions were made to "the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world," of the observances of which 
county society is even more tenacious and exacting than the 
busier denizens of the metropolis. 

Mr. Winton, always in a far more accommodating mood as 
guest than as host, made himself as agreeable as it was in his 
nature to do ; and going over Gwynne Castle, was once again 
filled with a poignant regret that Kora had let so promising a 
chance slip through her weak little fingers. 

Mrs. Crawford, whose brocades rustled more portentously 
than ever on this auspicious occasion, realised that so heedless 
a child as iTTora, who, for some Quixotic motive which she was 
herself ashamed or afraid to confess or explain, could throw 
over the owner of Gwynne Castle, deserved no further coun- 
tenance or support from her family ! 

K Nora was aware of any little peccadillo of poor dear 
Aubrey's, it was her bounden duty to hush it up, of course. 
But that duty, according to Mrs. Crawford's private opinion, 
would have been far more effectually and delicately performed 
if Nora had managed the whole affair absolutely sitb road. 

Since the silly girl had sacrificed her own chances of future 
;aggrandisement through her mismanagement of her brother's 
** little difficulties," no one could attempt to be of any further 
use to her. 

Thus argued Aunt Isabel, who really knew nothing of the 
facts of the robbery at Winton Hall, etc., but who preferred 
arranging the hints and details, Josephine had vouchsafed to 
give her, in such fashion as would redound to Aubrey's credit 
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entirely; while the sequel of those mysterious events clearly 
proved that Nora must have been very much in the wrong, 
ox certainly quite unable to look after her own interests, 
"which deductions always appeared to astute Madam Isabel as 
synonymous. 

It was with a sigh of profound relief that Mr. Gwynne 
lieard from Aubrey, that Josephine's engagement, which had 
"brought all sorts of new claims and ties on her time and atten- 
tion in its train, would compel that devoted young lady to 
remain in Brighton at the time of her brother's wedding. 

" She's nursing young Blythe's old aunt, from whom he haa 
such great expectations/' Aubrey explained, laughing, as he 
presented his sister's apologies. 

For all Mr. Gwynne cared, Josephine might have been 
nursing a dozen relations, provided only she kept away, and 
neither required Mrs. Elmore nor himself to receive her as an 
" honoured " guest. 

Time, which is supposed to mellow us, had only served to 
harden Mr. Gwynne as far as bold brazen Jo was concerned; and 
when, late in the autumn, he heard that young Blythe had for 
ever merged his insignificant identity in the self-asserting 
importance of a wife, and that wife the late energetic Miss 
Winton, Alan shook his head, and sincerely commiserated that 
most unfortunate harmless young Bertie, who, for his own part, 
considered himself " quite the luckiest of men." 

Maud and her husband had gone abroad after their wedding, 
and spent the autumn in Switzerland. Mr. and Mrs. Blythe 
met them in Paris, and there the two couples remained for a 
couple of months, the ladies fortunately finding one another 
very much improved by their short experience of matrimony. 

In Paris they were both equally on the alert to watch over 
and protect their young husbands, whom they evidently considered 
as requiring a vast amount of constant personal supervision. 
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This qnasi-jnatemal element in the afifection of the brides, 
gave their personal intercourse a subtle link, which had been 
utterly wanting in the summer days they had spent together in 
WintonHalL 

And during all these times of holiday-making and general 
rejoicing, poor Nora had remained at home alone with the old 
people, sad, quiet, utterly resigned, and never dreaming of 
protest or complaint. 

It had been a terrible time, for aU that; and as the girl 
stood anxiously listening by the frozen window this bitter 
December evening, she had reflected on her isolated misery 
during the past three months, and keenly felt how grateful she 
would be for any change which might quicken her pulses once 
again, and make her feel that she was still alive herself, though 
all else appeared like stagnation. 

It was the expected arrival of Maud and Aubrey which had 
set Kora watching this evening, and filled her brain with stirring 
visions of some change in the dreary monotony of her existence. 

The young couples had crossed the Chfumel together, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Blythe had proceeded to Brightcm, whither their 
valetudinarian relative had imperatively summoned them. Maud 
and Aubrey meanwhile were to spend a week at Winton Hall 
before they proceeded to Dashshire. 

Juno, glowing and tingling as she suddenly found herself in 
the warmly -curtained room, and in the close embrace of her 
sister Nora, looked positively radiant to the wistfully observant 
eyes of our anxious Httle heroine. 

It was the first time the girls had met since that abrupt and 
mysterious parting in the summer, of which poor Maud had 
nev^ had any explanation beyond that cool statement of her 
uncle's, " It is Nora's wish we diould part." 

Now, Maud, thoroughly happy in her own marriage, and 
rendered more imperious than ever by the deferential homage 
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her adoring young hueband bestowed upon ber, had returned 
Tvdth a settled determination to sift that mysterious > matter of 
!N'ora and Alan's parting, and to bring these two wantonly un- 
liappy people together again, and secure their future bliss for 
tlieni noleiis volens. 

When Nora first looked into her sister-in-law's proud happy 
face, and read the signs of perfect content in it, she forgot all 
lier previous scruples and hesitations, and felt sure she had 
acted for the best in sacrificing herself for the sake of the peace 
and happiness of this bright, glorious creature. 

" And if Alan could know the whole truth," thought the 
poor child, " I do believe that even he would approve of what 
I have done." 

Nora, thoroughly grateful to find that Aubrey had so evi- 
dently secured his wife's happiness, looked on her weak young 
brother with more encouragement and sympathy in her blue 
«yes than she had ever shown him since the night of the ball 
in the simimer. 

But he, after these months of absence, was painfully struck 

\yj the change in his poor little sister's appearance and manner. 

She had grown pale and thin, and there was an air of painful 

preoccupation about her which augured but ill for her peace of 

mind. 

And all this was his fault, thought Aubrey,'With so keen a 
pang of self-accusation, that the reproach of it left a sting which 
goaded him on to future action. 

Nora had borne the burden of his guilt, and had suffered the 
most terrible punishment in consequence, without a word, with 
scarce a look of complaint. 

She had broken off her own marriage, dimmed all her 
prospects of a happy and brilliant future, for the sake of securing 
his wedded peace and repose. 

For Aubrey, after some months' intimate experience of hU 
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-wife's prond character^ was more than ever convinced that she 
-would never have forgiven or forgotten the crime, the onus of 
-which his gentle sister had now borne in her own person. 

The constant companionship of a noble nature must sooner 
or later have beneficial results. 

In the case of Maud and Aubrey, her admirable character 
-was daily — aye, hourly — influencing and modelling his weak 
and vacillating, though assuredly not vicious nature. 

And Maud's affectionate comments on the sad change in her 
poor dear little Nora's manner and appearance went home to 
Aubrey like so many keen personal reproaches. 

Indeed, he was now haunted day and night by the ever- 
gnawing desire to make such atonement both to Nora and Alan 
as noble-minded Juno would have insisted on had she known 
anything of the shameful case. 

Both Maud and Nora daily taught Aubrey, by the sheer 
force of their unconscious example, so practical a lesson of moral 
integrity and self-abnegation that Aubrey at last, realising and 
ashamed of his moral cowardice, resolved to prove to himself, if 
to none other, that he was capable of considerate thought and 
of self-sacrificing action. 

All Maud's loving and most persistent inquiries to glean 
some information from Nora anent her rupture with Alan proved 
utterly without avail, and Maud often and bitterly complained 
to her husband of this lack of confidence on Nora's part. 

" I know I could make it quite right for both of them ii 
only Nora would let me," cried Maud on one occasion, when 
she had been sympathetically comparing Aubrey's and her own 
happiness with the desolation and misery of the two people she 
loved best on earth (present company always excepted, of 

course I). 

It was then that Aubrey, moved to a greater sense of com- 

pimction, resolved to take some action of his own in this difficult 
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matter. '' I almost think I can see my way towards reassuring 
tlieir future peace/' he ventured ^to assert, with a blush that 
would have done credit to a timid school-girL 

No wonder his wife regarded him in evident amazement. 
How could he think of interfering where she acknowledged 
slie had no chance herself 1 

"There is nothing else you could possibly do that would 
give me such intense happiness as the bringing of those two 
dear ones together again," she said, sparkling with the bright 
anticipation of such a possibility. 

" If your happiness also is concerned, my beautiful queen, 
that settles the question for me, of course, and it now becomes 
my bounden duty to leave no effort unspared." 

Maud looked at him with a flash of admiration in her 
eloquent eyes that might have spurred even a less devoted lover 
on to heroic deeds. 

" You must be content to trust me, my darling," he said, 
-with, a certain boyish delight in the fact of his mysterious errand. 
** I happen to be aware of the true cause of the estrangement 
between those two, but that is Nora's secret, and she would not 
^wish me to divulge it. On that knowledge I build my hopes 
for their future reconciliation." 

" And you purpose going to see Guardie on the subject 1 " 
asked Maud, thoroughly interested. 

" Yes — ^but Nora must have no hint of my purpose." 
" That of course. Will you go to-morrow 1 " 
"All those details please settle for me, dearest," he said 
humbly, more touched thjn he cared to acknowledge by her 
unquestioning confidence in him. " If you will manage my 
departure from here without letting Aunt Iz. torment me with 
a thousand questions, or giving Nora a hint as to my destination, 
you will again prove to me that you are the most discreet woman 
and the most admirable wife in all the world." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

ATONBMENT. 

XJndeb the double stimulaxit of lier husband's pmse and her 
own intense desire to help him whenever and wherever she 
could, Maud of course managed his unquestioned escape for 
him, admirably. 

His anxious aunt and his indifferent sister were quite ready 
to believe that he was only going over to Churton for the day, 
to visit his former friends and haunts there, nor were they 
in the least surprised by his remaining away overnight, seeing 
that his wife was evidently quite prepared for this extension of 
his leave of absence. 

Alan Gwynne's first and very natural emotion at Aubrey's 
unexpected appearance at the Castle was one of alarm, and the 
forsaken lover's anxious thoughts fiew towards his poor little 
Nora in sudden alarm, and then for a moment hovered with a 
different fear about Aubrey's wife. 

The very mention of her name roused the young husband, 
reminding him instantly of the hard task he had set himself, 
and the fulfilment of which had now brought him into Alan 
Gwynne's presence. 

It would be futile to dwell on the manner and method, or 
rather on the utter absence of all method, with which poor 
nervous abashed young Aubrey made his pitiful confession to 
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Alan Gwynne, who listened in awed silence to every word of 

tlie long stoiy of wrong, deceit, and shame. 

It was only when Aubrey dwelt with touching accuracy of 

detail on the magnitude of Nora's sacrifice, and on her perfectly 

uncomplaining self-abnegation, when he told of her altered 

appearance and saddened demeanour, that Alan burst forth 

into a wild protest in which even iiis compassion for his little 

love v^as flooded over by the torrent of indignation he could no 

longer suppress against the cold, cruel brother who could stand 

l>y and see his gentle sister thus victimised for his immanly 

sake. 

Aubrey, keenly alive now to his wrongs, and bitterly 

repentant for them, took all the anger heaped upon his meekly- 

l>ent head as his due. He had but one protest, or rather one 

petition to make in his turn, and that was to implore Alan to 

-withhold the knowledge of his despicable cowardice from his 

proud, noble wife. 

And this Alan Gwynne promised. 

****** 

" Nora ! " cried Maud, entering her sister-in-law's little 
chamber early on the morning following Aubrey's visit to 
Gwynne Castle. " Nora, I want you to come into my sitting- 
room with me ; I want to show you something." 

Maud's face beamed with such irresistible gladness, that even 
serious Nora was moved to a gentle smile as she answered : " I 
will come to you directly, dear," and as Maud went to the 
door, Nora added, " has Aubrey come back 1 " 

" Yes," said Maud, and hurried away. 

Nora methodically gatnered up the silks and wools which 
formed a part of the elaborate work on which she was engaged, 
and with a little wonder as to what specially interesting object 
Maud had now discovered for her delectation, she went along 
the corridor at the end of which the young Wintons' apart- 
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ments were sitoatecL She opened the door of the *' boudoir," 
specially fitted up for the bride's reception by considerate 
Aunt Isabel; and not at once perceiving Maud, whom she 
expected to find, was about to move towards the door of the 
adjoining room, when she perceived a figure — a figure the sight 
of which made her heart and her pulses throb wildly, as it 
stood leaning against the frozen window-panes, its back — the 
back she instantly recognised — turned towards her. She 
advanced a step, and then stood irresolute. 

** Alan ! " she said, in a faint whisper. 

And he turned suddenly upon her, and in another moment 
was prostrate upon the floor, kissing the hem of her skirt, and 
praying for pity, for forgiveness, for the restoration of that 
precious love of hers which he had forfeited by his want of 
absolute trust in her. 

" And it was all, all for the best on your part, you noble, 
admirable child," he cried, "and I was a suspicious, weak> 
miserable fooL Can you, will you forgive me, my own love, 
my best, most precious little love 1 " 

" Trust me ! " she said, and sealed that final appeal of hers 
with a long and loving kiss. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SUNSHINE. 

The snii is setting, the shadows deepening, the evening cooling, 
and still I stand at the gate — watching. So have I watched for 
nearly an hour, and yet Charley does not come. Is he never 
coming 9 

The day has been long, close, weary. Oh ! how I long to see 

the dear, handsome face again, and to hear the voice I love best! 

Into my expectant mind snatches of song come consolingly, and 

hummingly leave my lips. I have apostrophised that dear old 

mighty man '' The Village Blacksmith," as he stands at ease 

tinder the chestnut tree. His work, no doubt, must be over by 

this time, and I can picture him at tlie door of that famous 

smithy. . . . Presently it occurs to me that the musical echoes 

from an imaginary anvil are not nearly so appropriate to my 

pieaent situation as the thrilling story of " The Beating of my 

own Heart," so with subdued pathos I set off and wander 

(vocally) " by the mill stream." The climax (on the last page 

of the song, as I well remember, for my enthusiastic rendering 

of it was spoilt once by a too ofl&cious leaf turning) — ^well, the 

dixnax rouses me, and with emotion I proceed to describe how 

" fast silent tears were flowing," etc. I begin to feel, indeed, as 
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if my someone must ''stand behind" after so pathetic an 
incantation. But the lyric spell has no power; my someone 
comes not, lays no hand upon my shoulder. ... A faint stirring 
in the branches of a tree oyerhead, as though the birds are 
trying to fly in their sleep, the lazy falling of a leaf carried by 
no breath of air, the distant tramp of a late workman stumping 
over the gravelled path on the common, those are the only 
sounds that break the silence that is becoming oppressive. I 
begin to feel impatient, perhaps even a little cross, and I let the 
gate swing to and fro between my hands as an accompaniment 
to my next very appropriate ballad, " Somebody's waiting for 
Somebody." 

Ah ! how true. Isn't there always somebody waiting, all the 
world over ? often enough in vain ! Is it not also true that 
those most anxiously waited for are often the longest in 
coming 1 

So thinking, the very desire to sing has died within me. I 
am walking outwards with the gate, letting it swing no more, 
for darkness is creeping on, and why should I not wait in the 
road 1 Who will see me ! Charley will scold me, but I don't 
much mind that. If only he were here to do so — now ! At 
this moment the sound of a quick-stepping horse's feet falls on 
my ear. 

" At last ! " I cry aloud, for I know this is he, my husband. 

Eegardless of the descending groom and Charley's oft- 
repeated remonstrances, I fling the gate back with a jerk, and 
run to Komeo's head, and stop him then and there, for I know 
now his master must descend, and will not be carried swiftly 
away from me up the broad sweep of gravel. 

" Oh, how I have waited, Charley ! How glad I am you 
have come at last ! " As I speak I lay my hand on his arm, 
and we stand together, he watching his man and horse trotting 
off to the stable together, I watching him — " my man," as they 
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say in Grerman. Trae enongby the only one man in the world 
— ^for ma 

When Charley has seen his belongings safely turn the sharp 
comer into the yard, he remembers my undignified proceeding 
in anticipating the groom, and Charley tries to look cross. As 
if I shoold allow him to frown, now that at last he has come 
home I He has a way of pondering before he speaks, and now 
his thoughts are still halfway to that attractive stable, although 
the scolding for me is rising to his lips. I can mostly guess the 
drift of such coming remarks, and this occasionally gives me an 
advantage, of which I am not slow to avail myself. So now I 
prepare for the storm before it has time to break. 

" You are just going to scold me, Charley," say I, laughing, 
" and I will not be scolded. It was very wicked of me to open 
the gate, I know, and I am awfully sorry, and beg you will 
forgive me, just this once. I know that is Lake's work ; I know 

I am not a lodge-keeper, and not a groom, and ^there, surely 

I have said it all for you, haven't I, dear 1 May I be let off 
without another reproachful word, please — please? Do you 
know it is really your fault, Charley 1 " — This I say intending 
to carry war into the enemy's camp. — " You were so late, and I 
so weary of waiting, or indeed I should not have shocked you 
by such demonstrative delight. What are you going to say to 
me now, something nice, something dear)" 

By this time we are in the porch. Eoses and honeysuckles 
are climbing about us, and, together with the evening shadows, 
hide us so completely that even Charley does not object to the 
liberty I am taking in laying my hands on his shoulders and 
lifting my face for a kiss. He actually stoops to lay his papers 
and imibrella on the stone balustrade, and so frees the arm with 
which he draws me dose to him, and whispers his dear words of 
greeting. 

By-and-by— dinner over — ^we sit out under the verandah. 

I 



I 
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Cbarlej is Iazj, warm, tircd. He k lo«Bging in a low am:* 
chair, smoking contentedly, while I sit on a stool at his lee^ 
resting my head against his knee. We are chatting placidly, 
and presently my husband says : 

*' Tell them to call me early, Fay, because I want to be off 
in time. No good to be done after one o'clock Saturday." 

"You are not to go to town at all to-morrow," say I, 
coolly. 

" Not to go to town, child I ** he cries, amazed at my audacious 
assertion. As I do not explain, he adds: "What can you 
VieanT'. 

"Meant Just what I say; and fhis I will add for your 
special information, you are not going out of our gate to-morrow 
without me." 

Charley puffii clouds of smoke away in silence. He knows 
that his silence mostly provokes rapid speech from me. But on 
this occasion I do not rapidly declare the burden of my thoughts. 
So, after a lengthened pause, Charley resumes : 

" What will the seniors say if you come to the office with me 
to-morrow r* 

" Never mind what the seniors say, we shall not be theie to 
bear. You are not going to the office at alL" 

" Will you condescend to explain yourself, most enigmatical 
of British matrons 1 " ho asks, laughing at my peremptory tone. 

" Charley dear/' I whisper, turning and looking straight up 
into his eyes, while something comes dimmingly into mine, 
*' have you quite forgotten % " 

It is too dark for him to see me clearly, and he does not 
hear the tremble in my voice, so says, without the slightest 
sentiment in his tone : 

" Forgotten 1 Forgotten what 1 No breakfast or croquet on 
to-morrow, is there 1 " 

His right hand, with that soothing pipe in it^ has fallen 
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over the arm of the chair, his left is doselj clasped in both 
mine. I am standing before him now, and the light from the 
lamp within the rooms falls full upon my face, but he has not 
looked into it yet. In his quiet way he is pondering, and 
presently says : 

** You are very much in earnest, and very mysterious. Fay t 
Upon my word, I cannot remember ! Eh, what — tears 1 " Ha 
jumps up, forgetting even that precious pipe, which falls from 
his hand. He, too, can be earnest where I am eoncerned, and 
in my heart I bless him. 

"Only glad tears, Charley; quite happy ones, that come 
with a certain remembrance— to-morrow will be the longest 
day!" 

" True, my queen, and our — ^yes, of course, actually the third, 
and I have not even a present for the little woman. Tou might 
have reminded me, I think." He seems quite vexed at his 
foigetfulness, and I hasten to reassure him. 

** What can I possibly want with presents, Charley, when I 
have you for my very own ? Sometimes I feel as if we were too 
happy, as if life were too bright, too delightful ; and then I 
think such happiness cannot last. It is not good for women to 
be so perfectly content, and to have all their heart desires." 

" Foolish child, what fancies 1" 

" Foolish, perhaps ; but they are not fancies." 

'' Are you plotting any changes in this delicious honeymoon 
life of ours, wife 1" 

" Grod forbid. Have you never felt, Charley, that absolute 
happiness seems as though it could not last 1 We mortals are 
not able to hold it firmly. It is sure to slip from our grasp, be 
it never so tenacious, or to get stolen by some envious hand." 

" You strange little Fay ! Perhaps all that sounds plausible 
enough, but do you know, I think, as long as it depends on you 
and me, my dear, we- shall manage to hold to our good fortune 

I 2 
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all the same. We seem to have nursed it pretty successfully for 
the last three years. Haven't we V* 

There is no need for further speech. We understand one 
another. After a while Charley lifts up the neglected pipe. 

" Shall I tell them to call you early, dear, as you wish to be 
in the office in good time ? " I ask, for which polite inquiry I 
get a correcting tap on the shoulder. 

" No, no, wife," he says ; " you were right, as usual. No 

business for me to-morrow, but a real holiday. What shall we 

do with it 1" 

* * * * * * 

Can the glad 9un shine upon a happier woman than I am on 
the morning of this twenty-first of June ? That is the thought 
in my nqnd as I stand at the top of the stone steps that lead 
from our breakfast-room down into the garden and shrubbery. 
I have looped up my dainty white skirts preparatory to the 
morning stroll with my husband, who awaits me below. He is 
tying up a bunch of roses he has just gathered, and as I come 
down he offers them to me. A glorious posy I Crimson roses, 
creamy roses, pink roses, yellow roses, and a hanging cluster of 
fragile lint-white ones. Dewdrops still sparkle upon them, and 
they catch and brilliantly reflect the slanting sunbeams that 
glance at them through the waving leaves of the overhanging 
trees. Oh, those dewy roses ! How their fragrance lingers and 
brings each of those glad hours back to me ! Just as vividly as 
does the sight and scent of myrtle and orange-blossom recall 
that former " longest day " when before God I vowed to love, 
honour, and obey my husband. That task is so easy — ^indeed, 
it seems so impossible to do otherwise, that I often wonder why 
I felt so very solemn when first I undertook my wifely duties. 
My thoughts travel back to that day as I bury my face in the 
dewy freshness of those roses Charley has gathered for me, and 
which he has just put into my hands. . . . 
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We walk on to the stables together, and I produce carrots 
and sugar for the horses, for which they turn eager heads, and 
give their pretty thanks with playful pawings and distended 
nostrils. Then I turn to Lake, the groom, and inquire after his 
wife and little one. To the latter I send a cake. All this re- 
freshment for man and beast comes forth from my inexhaustible 
pocket, to reach the lowest depth of which my arm has to plunge 
in up to the elbow. Seeing this, Charley laughs at me. I resent 
his laughter, and while Lake turns away, pinch the master, who 
roars and causes Miss Juliet to lash out in sudden excitement. 
Lake is a very discreet young man, and swiftly disappears into 
the lamess-room. We two, certainly in our innocent happiness 
more like school children than " married and settled and aU,*' 
continue our absurd fight for a moment, and then, peace being 
restored, I ask : 

" Have you decided on the colour for your new- dogcart, 
Charley]" 

" The * missis ' said dark green, I thought, so of course dark 
green it will be. Does not the missis always have her own way ]" 
" No, emphatically no ! Who ordered Miss Juliet's lovely 
tail to be cut short in the mistress's absence V 
" My dear Fay 1 She did not match Komeo !" 

" But what about Eomep 1 Did not the mistress admire *' 

" Oh, there's no accounting for women's tastes." 
" No, or for the want of it ! To think now of my absolutely 
admiring you/" I try to say this deprecatingly, but as I look 
up into his handsome face, I cannot hide the pleasure I have in 
so looking. And he knows it all ! Would it really be better 
for both of us if I showed him less openly the admiring love in 
my heart) People have told me wamingly that I am spoiling 
him. If that is so, he spoils me too, for I do just whatever I 
please under his approving eyes. And could any two people 
get on better than wo two do 1 I defy them. 
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We have settled to spend our holiday at the Crystal F&Iace. 
We are in the land of Cockneys, though we have a pretty 
garden, a verandah, a bit of paddock, and a roomy stable. Our 
house is in Wimbledon, and we can look away over the common 
to the Surrey hills. When the Volunteers come camping cmt, 
we wish they did not raise such terrible clouds of dust, but we 
find them pleasant company for all that, and are glad of their 
invitations, and think it fine fun to have our dinner out of tin 
pannikins, to sit on the down-trodden grass, to listen to stories 
and songs, to join in choruses, and fancy ourselves *^ camping 
out" toa 

We have two or three special friends among the BegnlaiB 
too, and when they come to us Charley tries to prevent me from 
talking about the Volunteers. Of course, I talk the more ; I am 
proud of the Irregulars, and glory in saying so, and dcm't mind 
how bored Captain Hector looks, and force him into many a 
wordy battle. ]^eed I say that by dint of patience, perse- 
verance, and inexhaustible argument, I — weak woman — ^always 
carry the day against the silent, undemanstrative Guardsman I 
And shall I tell how, ^truce declared, I generously prepare the 
daret-cup he loves, and so wiUingly takes from his hostess'-a 
hands) 

There is to be a grand summer concert at the Crystal Palace 
on this day of roses, and when Charley drives me up to the 
Centre Transept I see crowds of people pushing and struggling, 
and unfortunate ladies defending web-like muslinct from the 
invading feet of crushing pleasttxe-seekera. 

Of course Charley stands on the steps for a while. He musk 
watch Lake departing with the phaeton, and he cranes his nsdc 
to make sure that his groom is obeying orders and not sending 
the heated horses spinning along. "Confound the fellow I 
What does he mean by showing them off; why can't he walk 
them in cool as he is bidt" So says my irate husband, and 
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makes an impatient movement as thongh to rash after Lake, the 
spirit of avenging justice strong within him. 

"They will be all right, dear, and cool enough by this 
evening ; don't you look so angry, Charley, but come in now." 
I whisper this to him, seeing the vexed flush upon his face that 
comes so rarely, but always distresses me. 

** Of course you cannot understand. Fay; women have no idea 
of the mischief—" 

" The mischief they can do ? '* asks a voice over my shoulder, 
and a hand is stretched towards Charley, and his face changes 
altogether. I am intently looking at him, amazed at his amaze- 
ment, but I am quite aware that the voice and the daintily-gloved 
hand belong to a lady, who is still behind me. It is a voice I do 
not know, but it makes my husband's quiet face move strangely, 
and opens his eyes and sends that dull angry flush quite away, 
leaving him suddenly pale. . . . The lady has made her way to 
my side; mechanically I take the hand she offers me. 

''Mrs. Alleyne, I am surel" she says; and getting no 
aeknowledgment to this remark, adds softly and with a smile, 
"dear Charley's wife!" 

*^ Yes, I am Mrs. Alleyne,'' I answer now, but do not speak 
sofUy ; and there is no smile on my face as I add : " We two have 
surely never met before 9 ** I look straight into her eyes as I 
speak, and I feA I do not look pleasantly. 

By this time Charley has his hand on my arm, and 
says : 

"An old fifiend of poor Marie's and and mine, Fay; I 

am sure you will be glad to make her acquaintance — Constance 

Morreton -" here Charley stops suddenly, and says, with an 

odd, apologetic laugh — " I am forgetting, that wata our friend's 
name, now Mrs. Balfour — ^Mft. Alleyne." 

I watch them both in woiMleT. What is the matter with 
(&atley9 he stammers and changes colour as I have never known 
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bim do^ and now that Mrs. Balfour addresses me in her low- 
purring tone, he listens eagerly to every word she says. 

"No wonder you look surprised, dear Mrs. Alleyne. We 
— Charley and I — are such old friends, you see, and it is so long 
since we met, and we were both startled. I have had time to 
recover myself, because I watched you drive up, and of course I 
recognised him at once and knew you must be his wife; Charley's 

wife, of whom I have heard such wondrous praises " 

"You are both getting awfully pushed about here," says 
Charley, as I am mute for once. " We had better all go 
in now," he adds, looking earnestly at Mrs. Balfour all the 
time. 

"Unfortunately, I am obliged to stand here," she replies. 
"The fact is, I am waiting for friends from town who are 
coming down with John for the concert. Do stay here with 
me, I long to have a real chat with your pretty wife, Charley. 
You will not mind my calling him Charley, will you. Mis. 
Alleyne ? We are such old friends." 

She continues her pleasant reminiscences, addressing herself 
specially to my husband. I have iiot the slightest wish to remain 
with her, or to be talked at, or to, but no choice is given to 
me. Charley does not mean moving, and so we three get 
wedged closely against a low partition, and I look out 
anxiously for "John and the friends from town," wishing 
I knew their distinguishing marks and could call out, 
" Here they are 1 " Mrs. Balfour is so absorbed in conver- 
sation with my husband, that I believe she has utterly 
forgotten to look for hers — if John is his name. I suppose 
I sigh wearily, or in some other indiscreet way betray my 
inward vexation, for Mrs. Balfour suddenly turns and 
addresses her remarks on bygone days to me. 

"You know Marie and Charley and I were called 'the 
inseparables' years ago. That was when we were children. 
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Marie and I went to the same school, and I spent my 
liolidays at Mrs. Alleyne's. My parents were in China, 
and when I went out to them I lost sight of my dear old 
friends at home. I have always looked upon England as 
home, through all the changes. I think you also knew poor 
Marie, Charley's dear sister] When I got married to 
Mr. BalfoiK the correspondence between the Alleynes and 
us ceased. These things do happen when thousands of miles 
divide people, don't they] I have actually been away nine 
years ! No wonder Charley was surprised ; he must have 
thought of me as one risen from the dead. I quite gloried 
in startling him, for- I suppose he still prides himself on 
being the calm, seK-possessed, never-to-be-ruffled individual 
that I once knew so well! Don't imagine I did not mean 
to hunt you two people out. We live here, close by the 
Palace, and I have told John over and over again to call 
on Charley at the office ; but John is so dilatory. Ah ! 
here he is. 'Talk of,' etc etc., we will not particularise." 
" John," accompanied by the expected friends, pushes his 
way towards us, in obedience to the waving of his wife's 
parasol. The general introduction over, Mrs. Balfour inquires 
for the absent Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. "Can't possibly 
come," says Mr. Balfour, in a sepulchral tone. His face is 
swarthy, his eyes are black, and so is his beard; he looks 
twenty years older than his wife. His voice, like his 
person, reminds me at once of the typical basso profundo. 
" Mrs. Anderson is ill, the precious baby is ill, and Anderson 
himself far too anxious for pleasuring." 

" Then there is no occasion to stand here any longer — ^what 
a blessed release," says Mrs. Balfour, as she lays her hand on my 
husband's arm. The further result of this " blessed release " is 
that I find myself marshalled rapidly through the crowd, Twlens 
vdlens, my hand on the arm of this big, dark man, of whose 
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existence I was not even awwe ten minutes ago. TTncomfort- 
ably I crane my neek, looking to the right and left for Cliarley, 
but we have lost him and his companion in the throng. 

"Most objectionable, is it not!" asks Mr. Balfour. 

I do not quite know to what he alludes, but fervently 
answer, " It is indeed,'' and so for my part I think it. When 
we are free of the crowd, " This is yery much better at last, is it 
not 9 " asks my companion. To me there seems no improvement 
in our isolated position, so I am silent. Mr. Balfour looks down 
at me. 

" You are very pale," he says ; ** can I get you anything ? 
You were not hurt in that crowd, were you 1 I do hope you are 
not faint T' 

Instinctively I feel that he is ahraid of a scene, and, man 
Kke, hates women who are "overcome by the heat,** require 
" salts,'' etc. So I reassure him at once. 

" Not in the least faint, thanks. I am just a little warm, 
naturally. Had we not better sit down and wait for Mrs. 
Balfour 1" 

"Wait for Constance? My dear madam, she is no doubt 
luxuriating in the shadiest bit of the grounds by this time. She 
knows her way about this place far better than I do, and always 
manages to skirt the crowd. Shall we get out toot It's hot 
everywhere, but we may find a breath of air moving there." 

So we go, and from the terrace^teps I look eagerly for 
Charley right and left I seem to get a dear view of the 
gardens here, and I should know him anywhere, but he is not 
to be seen. 

Fortunately Mr. Balfour does not say much, and our " con- 
versation " is of the vaguest ; my eye» and my thoughts are with 
Qiarley all the time. I do not doubt we are equally tired of 
one another's company when Mr. Balfour proposes ''an acyoum- 
ment to luncheon*** 
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"You ladies never admit you are hungiy, I know,". be sayB, 
** "but I am not at all ashamed to confess that I feel uncommonly 
peddshy and don't suppose you will object to a cool Mayonnaise 
and some iced champagne. Gome now." ^ 

I am too subdued to gainsay him, or to do moie than wonder 
uneasily if this man and I are to spend our whole day hero 
together — ^this twenty-fiist of June — the longest day in all the 
year — as in sony truth it seems likely to prove to me. 

We go back into the Palace, and on to the dining-saloon. 
" Oh ! I was right, you see ; I knew you would take care of 
yourself, and very sensible too," says Mr. Balfour, ofifering me a 
chair. I take it, wondering if that last remark could be in^ 
tended for me, and £nd myself opposite to Mrs. Balfour, and — 
Charley. At this unexpected and most welcome sight two 
sudden tears spring up into my eyes. Knowing thoroughly 
well my childish folly, I try to laugh the feeling off, and laugh 
aloud in the most unaccountable way, and see Mrs. Balfour's 
deprecating smile of polite amazement, on which I laugh louder 

stilL 

*' Fay ! " says Charley sternly, and looks at me witii a 
frown. After whioh my boisterous mirth dies a very sudden 
death. 

Meanwhile Mr& Balfour is saying, "I knew, John dear, 
you would find your way here sooner or later, ."lowing 
your thirsty proclivities, I thought it would be sooner. And 
so I have begged Mr. Alleyne to order luncheon fixi all 
of us." 

Fosr the first time I have a chance of observing my vU-A^ 
quietly. Her face is long and somewhat thin ; her hair has 
that peculiar new shade of gold upon it, that does not look 
natural with a thick pale skin ; her eyes are of that varying 
hue that people describe aa "brown" or "gray,'' and whioh 
to me appears green; and her thin lips are startlingly red. 
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This description does not read prettily, but all tlie same, I 
acknowledge at once, that I know Constance Balfour to be a 
fascinating woman. The dye and paint and powder are hateful 
to me ; I have heard often lately of women who have recourse 
to "art" as aids to beauty; but I have never before sat at 
table with such a one. This will fully explain the state of 
my mind at this time. No doubt it has been voted primitive 
or childish by any chance reader. So it may have been ; I 
only wish I had not needed such bitter experience to enlarge 
and ripen it. 

Having made my preliminary mental observations on Mrs. 
Balfour, I get more and more interested, and continue to watch 
their unconscious object, whose attention is absorbed by the 
dainty mixture of salmon and salad upon her plate. I note 
that her hair is beautifully arranged in waving half curls, 
that her bonnet is of the latest and most delicate Parisian 
manufacture, and that her whole costume accords with that 
ladylike crown of perfection. She has a peculiar purring voice, 
speaks in a confidential tone, says a great deal and rapidly, and 
always addresses herself in a marked way to one person at a 
time. Thus much I have learnt by steady observation, and 
am anxious to learn more, when Mrs. Balfour, having felt 
my scrutiny, turns her cold eyes upon me, and says 
sweetly : 

" Do I resemble anyone you know, dear Mrs. Alleyne 1" 

At this moment the waiter interposes, first, his coat-sleeve, 
then half his body, between us, in leaning over to arrange the 
dishes. Thus I am spared any attempt at an answer, and she, 
I hope, does not notice my guilty blush. 

Hardly a word is spoken. I suppose the others are hungry, 
they seem so interested in the successive dishes as they appear. 
I am too warm to eat, and have lost all inclination to go back 
and Usten to that concert. My head throbs j I have a curious 
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feeling in my throat, and wonder if this can be the beginning 
of some sudden fever. 

When we rise I watch Mrs. Balfour again as she folds her 
lace shawl and lays it over her arm. She is tall and well- 
draped, and carries herself gracefully. She turns to Charley, 
and placing her hand on his arm walks away with him. 
At the door she looks over her shoulder, and says to her 
husband : 

" Pray keep near us, dear ; you never can manage to find 
our places without me, you know." Then it occurs to her to 
address me. " I am so very glad to be able to offer you stalls 
next to ours, as the Andersons are not coming ; but pray do not 
lose sight of us again, dear Mrs. Alleyne." 

It does not much matter to me now where we go, or 
what is done. Charley has neither spoken to me nor looked 
at me all this while, except just once, and that reproachfully. 
He has been unusually silent, even for him, and there has 
not been the faintest smile on his face. How I long to 
take his arm, to go away with him, to tell him that I feel 
so tired — so ill. But I cannot get near enough to whisper 
to him, and when we reach the stalls he is farther than 
ever from me — on the other side of Mrs. Balfour. 

No doubt J^ilsson sings beautifully, and so does Lucca; 
but though that purring voice that is new to me to-day is 
80 low, it seems to fill my ears and sing in my head to the 
exclusion of all other sounds. At last it is over, and I 
am so thankful. This is my happy release. 

We have said " Good-bye," and I am sitting by Charley's 
side again in our phaeton, driving through tiie pretty home- 
ward roads, met by the balmy breath of cooling evening air. 

Charley makes casual remarks on the horses, the places 
we pass, the heat of the day that is over. Somehow I cannot 
talk, and so we roll on in silence. 
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When, diimer oyer, he esiablishes himself oomfoitabl j in 
the verandah at home. I creep to my fayourite place and 
xest my aehing head against his knee. I am very silent and 
feel imaocotmtably subdued. ''Not a bit of 'pretty prattle' 
for me to-night, Fayl" asks Charley in his kindest yoica 
That tone melts the stubborn pained feeling within me, and 
it finds a sudden vent in tears. 

Charley is puzzled, astonished, finally distressed. He asks 
me repeatedly,. "Whyt" And what shall I say! Last 
night I told him tears would come from too oyerwhehning 
a sense of happiness. This yery morning, delighting in lus 
roses, I declared myself the happiest woman God's sun shone 
upon; can I confess tiiat to-night, without any assignable 
reason, I am crjring "because I feel so miserable)'* No; a 
yery proper sentiment of shame at my own folly checks me, 
and hesitatingly I explain that I am over-tired — ^wom out — 
shall be quite myself with the coming Sunday, onwhiehwe 
will keep quietly at home. 

Surely that day will renew for me the peace and content 
that haVe hitherto made our married life all sunshine ) 



CHAPTER IL 

SHADOWS. 

I AWAKB next moniiiig with a start, and as I laiBe myself and 
stare blankly at the closely-curtained window opposite, I feel 
miiefieshed, dissatisfied. 

What has happened ) What does this dull pained feeling 
meant 

Who has not lived through that bitter awakening to trouble) 
You feel it is standing by your bedside awaiting you, ready to 
pounce upon and absorb you; you scarcely remember how it 
looks, you dread to meet it, and yet know it cannot be avoided, 
must be faced. You may turn on your pillow, close your eyes 
tightly, try to shut out vision and consciousness ; — vain attempts 
— ^ihe trouble is there, and sooner or later will fasten upon 
you fraught with bitter remembrance, bringing with it future 
dread. 

My trouble — ^which no doubt seems very trivial and absurd 
to you, reader — ^is to myself scarcely defined. But, though so 
shadowy, it is painfully palpable all the same. While I am 
dressing I scold myself vigorously. I determined not to be 
a coward, not to imagine difficulties where none exist. At 
breakfast I endeavour to talk cheerfully and* to begin naturally 
the series of questions that crowd unceasingly into my mind. 
But my assumed indifference fails at the outset. I cannot bring 
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myself to pronounce the name that must be spoken before 
Charley can be expected to give me any information. Under 
no circumstances would it occur to him to volunteer it. This 
is Sunday, and there is no fly-leaf of The Times to take refuge 
in and comment on. Charley says a few pleasant words, but 
he seldom says much, and to-day I do not take up his sugges- 
tions^ for I am constrained by hidden thoughts, a very new 
experience for me, whose talk has really hitiierto been " prattle " 
— the frank overflowing of the glad thoughts of a girlish mind. 
For, when all this is happening, I have not reached my 
twentieth year. 

We go to church together by-and-by, and with all my 
strength I endeavour to think only and devoutly of the prayers 
I am offering up with my lips and the good words that 
fall upon my ears. But, alas ! it seems to me presently that 
I am enacting the part of a modem Marguerite, in the famous 
church scene, for my every pious thought and song is turned 
into gently mocking laughter and purring whispers. 

It is a relief to get out under God's pure beautiful sky again, 
and to hear the friendly talk of commonplace neighbours. One 
of them, a happy mother who looks and walks like a complacent 
hen amidst her chirping brood, comes up to us and says in her 
cheery voice : 

'^ Mr. Smythe tells me he saw you at the Palace yesterday, 
with Mr. Balfour. I did not know you were acquainted with 
the Balfours. Mr. Smythe has known him for years. What a 
charming wife he has picked up in Hong Kong ! Most elegant 
she is. Do you know her, too ? ** 

" I was introduced to her yesterday." 

" They are coming over to dine with us to-night. Will you 
not drop in too ? Quite a family party, you know — ^no fuss. 
Eustace, cannot you persuade Mr. and Mrs. Alleyne to join us 
this evening 1 " 
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It is all settled, my dear," says Mr. Smythe, who has been 
strolling on before us, by Charley's side. 

" But surely it will be inconvenient to you — ^had we not 
better ** I stammer, in the most stupid dismay. 

" Inconvenient 1 " laughs Mr. Smythe, who has reached his 

home gate, and now leans against it. " Bless me, no ! Delighted 

to see you. Come and have a bit of our joint to-day and put 

yours off until to-morrow. That's settled. Seven, sharp, and 

don't you disappoint me, for I mean to take you in to dinner 

myself, Mrs. Alleyne," 

#****♦ 

In the afternoon Charley and I drive out. We take a turn 
in Eichmond Park, and my husband, who is in his cheeriest 
mood, approves of the road, the way the horses are going, the 
views, etc. And while I endeavour to seem as cheerful as he 
is, I am thinking — thinking. 

Shall I stay away this evening 1 Shall I plead illness, and 
go to bedl Shall I beg my husband to stay at home with 
me, and confess to him frankly that I cannot bear to go — or to 
let him go 1 

How well I know the calm tone of wonder with which he 
wOl say, "Why on earth 1" or "Wliat in the name of 
wonder?" — and what reply can I make to himi Of course, 
it is all sheer folly on my part ; but, nevertheless, I am 
very unhappy. While I am dressing, Charley comes into my 
room. 

" Make yourself very pretty to-night, little wife," he says. 
" You know how proud I am of you ! " My heart leaps 
towards him ; I follow its bent, fling my arms around his neck 
and say : " Deaf Charley, let me stay at home to-night." 

" Stay at home, Fay 1 Why, we have promised ! " 

" I know ; that does not much matter, they will forgive us. 
Say I am ill, anything." 

K 
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" Are you iU, child t You have seemed very dull all day. 
What is it 1 Why cannot you speak ? '* 

I tiy to look into his kind eyes, which I know are anxioufl ; 
I try to unburden my mind, to ask, to explain — but cannot 

" There is surely something very wrong ; you are quite 
unlike yourself, Fay." So he says gently, and leads me to a 
low chair, and placing me in it, kneels before me, and taking 
my two hot hands in his, says many kind words to me, and 
presently makes me laugh at some absurd little story about 
stout, good-natured Mr. Smythe. " Now you are better," says 
Charley, laughing too, " and I know it will do you good to go 
out to-night. I really believe you get moped, shut up here 
alone all the long days while I am in town. Cheer up. Fay, it 
hurts me to see your sweet sunny face clouded. Put up that 
pretty hair of yours, and wear a blue dress that matches your 
eyes, and let me kiss the roses back into cheeks that ought 
never to be pale." And having kissed me, he rises, and I feel 
the colour coming back into my face, and determined to l)e 
bright and to look my best for his dear sake. In this effort that 
horrible depression leaves me ; indeed I feel quite happy again 
as we walk across the common together, and I '^ prattle'' as 
gaily as ever. 

Hearing our ring at the clanging gate-bell of " The Limes," 
Mrs. Smythe comes from the croquet-lawn through the broad, 
open vestibule to meet us. 

"You will find them all under the sweet-scented limei, 
Mr. Alleyne," says our cheery hostess. "I shall bring your 
wife out myself when she has taken off her hat and shawL 
Dinner is ready." 

We have just time to exchange greetings out of doors before 
we re-enter the house and the dining-room. I see that Mrs. 
Balfour is superbly dressed in pale gray with flecks of rose- 
colour peeping out here and there. She has risen to meet me 
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as I am crossing the lawn, and she lifts her dress, showing a 
dainty pink slipper. Charley, at her side, also sees that slipper. 
" I trust you are better to-day," she says, taking both my 
hands in hers very aflfectionately. " You look charming. The 
heat tried you yesterday, I am sure. Even I felt it, and I have 
been through Chinese temperature," 

" Now, Mrs. Balfour, if you please," says our host, bringing 
Charl&y round to Mrs. Balfour's side, and himself leading the 
way to dinner with me. " They shall see mischief before them, 
shan't they, !Mrs. Alleyne 1 It's a good, steady, respectable bit 
of mischief though with me as a representative, isn't it now % " 

We settle down at the pretty flower-laden table, and there is 
a buzz of general conversation. The long French windows are 
widely opened on to the cedar-swept la^vn, and out of the bow 
at the end of the room we see the croquet-ground and the grand 
Hmes that give the house its name. All outside is flooded in a 
mellowed glory of evening light, the shadows have deepened 
and softened, and the sweet breath of flowers and blossoms from 
without and within fills and scents the air deliciously, and seems 
to feed the spirit, while iced drinks and dainty cold meats 
fittingly refresh the body. 

Even swarthy Mr. Balfour seems influenced by these gentle 
surroundings, and actually volunteers some information about 
his three children, to whom he appears warmly attached. He 
describes their ages and looks to me, and motherly Mrs. Smythe, 
of course, chimes in, delighted to canvass the topic nearest her 
heart — ^i.e. the varying dispositions of "olive branches." So 
we three are engrossed, when a very emphatic remark from 
Mr. Smythe arrests our attention. 

" Upon my soul," he says, " that is about the most sweeping 
assertion I have ever heard made by any lady." 

" I am convinced of its truth," says Mrs. Balfour, smiling, 
"My dear madam, one would almost imagine you spoke 

K 2 
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from personal experience," says Mr. Smythe, somewhat flushed 
in face and very warm in manner. 

"Dear Mr. Smythe," says Mrs. Balfour, deprecatingly, "do pray 
remember I said unscrupulous, sufficiently unscrupulous " 

" Oh ah ! yes, that is true, a very proper reservation too." 

" Why, Eustace, what is it, dear 1 Mrs. Balfour, what can 
you have been saying to so alarm my husband 1" asks Mrs. 
Smythe, smiling. "What a different smile to Mrs. Balfour's ! 

" I simply stated an opinion I have long held and never yet 
found occasion to change." So says the latter lady, on whom 
i^ll eyes are fixed. " I am not at all ashamed of repeating what 
J believe to be the truth." 

" Hear, hear ; silence for the chair," says Charley, laughing 
• and looking with keenest interest at the fair speaker. She turns 
pointedly to him. 

"You have heard my opinion once, do you desire me to 
. repeat it 1 " she asks him. 

" By all means. It is almost beyond me, and a repetition 
may enable me to comprehend. I was always dull and slow, as 
_you know, but I admire original ideas all the same." 

" I said to these gentlemen, who have both attached undue 
importance to my words — given any woman of sufficient power 
of attraction and intellect, she can make any man she pleases fall 
desperately in love with her, provided always that she is also 
sufficiently unscrupulous." As she spoke her eyes met mine, 
and it seemed to me that in proportion to the amazement I 
must have shown in my looks, there came a cold glance of defiant 
hatred into hers. Was that also imagination ? 

Presently, when we ladies are seated on the lawn outside, 
while the gentlemen have strolled away over the common with 
their cigars, I think again that I have been over sensitive and 
given way to foolish fancies, for now Mrs. Balfour is both kind 
and gracious. Our hostess has made some maternal apology about 
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that thickly-populated nursery upstairs, and left us "young 
people" to talk over "our gaieties" while she attends to 
" soberer duties." After some kindly comment on the lady of 
the house, Mrs. Balfour says, in her most confidential tone : 

" You have such a sweet, quaint name — * Fay 1 * I long to call 
you by it. We seem such old friends through Charley. I have 
much wished to know you, and I made him tell me all about 
you yesterday, when I could hardly get you to say a word for 
yourself. I knew the heat tried you — oh ! you need not shake 
your wise little head. Charley said you were quite unlike 
yourself, and, of course, he wished me to have the very best 
impression, for he is naturally desirous that .you and I should be 
very great friends ! It will be so, dear Fay, will it noti" She 
has drawn her chair close to mine, and taking my hands in both 
hers, strokes them meditatively while she purrs on : 

" You seem such a child to me, Fay ! Think how much I have 
lived through, how I have been tossed about ! Why, when poor 
Marie and I were at school together, we vowed never to part. 
School-girl vows — ^not the only ones made to be broken ! Ah 

me ! I used to spend all my holidays with the Alleynes, 

and so it was Charley and I saw so much of one another, so much, 

that *'she interrupts herself here, not with a sigh, but to 

reflect, having done which, she evidently resolves to withhold 
some intended confidence, and without a word from me 
continues : 

" When the signal came that I must leave England, it seemed 
like a deathblow. Charley and Marie both went to Southampton 
to see me oflEl Oh ! how we all cried, like so many children, as 
indeed we were, aU three ! I went out in charge of Sir James 
Balfour and his wife, John's brother, you know, and a man of 
high position in Hong Kong. John came to meet us on our 
arrival, and brought me messages from my parents, who had 
deputed him to meet and take charge of me. From that first 
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intenriew John took a great faxh;y to me. He was old enough 
to be mj father^ but that did not dismay him. Twice he asked 
me to many him^ twice I refused. Then, urged by my parents, 
and myself esteeming Mr. Balfour very highly, I consented, and 
within six months of my leaving England I was actually married I 
I really did not like to write to Marie Alleyne about all this, 
because I felt that all our hopes of a speedy reunion were doomed 
to disappointment. I had promised to return in two years, and 
now I was, of course, bound to remain with my husband. My 
mother sent cards to the Alleynes, and wrote an account of the 
wedding, which was really most elegant and elaborate in ereiy 
sense. And we actually never had a line in reply ! Was not 
this unkind — such old friends as we all were ! It was not until 
six years after that Mrs. Alleyne wrote to my mother, telling hei 
of Charley's marriage, and singing your praises, my dear, in a 
manner most unusual to mothers-in-law. 

" A while after that came the announcement of poor Marie's 
death ! And I had been married six years, and my two eldest 
children were called Charley and Marie, and she had never 

written me a single line " Here Mrs. Balfour pauses again, 

and I see that her reminiscences of poor Marie have affected her. 
Presently, in quite an altered tone, she says: "I have been 
telling you all this, because you must naturally have wondered 
at such intimate friendship between your husband and me, who 
to you was yesterday — a stranger. Knowing silent Charley so 
well, I felt sure he would never take the trouble to tell you the 
insignificant history of our intimacy, which he may even have 
forgotten — until he so suddenly met me yesterday I And it is 
always best for dear loving little wives to know all about their 
husbands' former friendships ! Now, having told you all this, 
you must take me into your confidence too. Ah ! little Fay, 
don't try to draw your hand away, let me keep it ; tell me flli 
your pretty love-story, for I know you worship that handsome 
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husband of yours ; be my friend, dear, trust me, and try not to 
think badly of me as you did yesterday ! " Her manner is cer- 
tainly fascinating ; her pretty insistence gains upon me ; I feel 
myself thawing in spite of that unaccountable shrinking that 
she has so readily divined. Also she has struck the ten- 
derest chord in my memory, for I dearly love to talk about my 
Charley and dilate on his goodness to me. " You were boating 
somewhere on the French coast and upset, and our gallant 

Charley " she recommences questioningly. 

" Upset ? oh dear no," say I, laughing ; " nothing so 

romantic. We were out catching herrings in a little French 

&3hing-boat. There was only one sailor to manage for us, though 

our party was large. Mr. AUeyne was there and other strangers, 

and we each paid two francs going, as our share. We started 

from Veules, where we were all staying, and goi rather far out, 

•and could not get back because it is so difficult to land there, 

and the tide was too strong. So we were obliged to go on to 

Dieppe. My stepmother was with me ; she is very timid, and 

was so alarmed she became hysterical, though there was no 

cause for fear. French ladies are very nervous, I think, on the 

water. Mr. Alleyne was so kind and so attentive ! He helped 

ns to get a carriage, and he bargained with the coachman and 

then went back to Veules with us. It was a very long drive, 

but we chatted all the way, and the time seemed so short. 

Alter that he called every day — he also was staying in Veules 

— and we used to sit on the beach together. And w^hen we were 

back at Madame's school in Paris — and I thought he had long 

forgotten us among his grand English friends — he came to see 

U3 again. That was at Christmas. Oh ! he was so good, so 

kind, so dear ! When he had gone away, I felt as if my heart 

was broken, and then I knew I loved him better than my life ; 

but I knew also that he would not be Hkely to forget me, I felt 

that, and I had his promise to come again for the Great 
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Exhibition. That was to be in May. ' I shall come on the 12th 
of May/ he said to me, ' because that will be your birthday, and 
I want to reverse the order of things and make you give me a 

present on that happy occasion.' And he came " Here I 

pause, thinking of it all over again, and Mrs. Balfour withdraws 
the hands that have hitherto held mine so closely. 

" Go on," she says dryly, " we are getting into the very 
climax of the third volume now." 

" Pray forgive me," I say, blushing painfully ; " of course 
it must bore you to listen to my reminiscences." 

" You entirely mistake me," she says, with renewed eager- 
ness; "indeed I am very much interested. I felt a little 
chilled ; let us walk, and do you go on and tell me alL Pray 
how old were you on that 12th of May 1 " 

" Seventeen." 

" And he kept his word and came to you 1 " 

" Yes, and brought Marie to see me ; and while she was with 
me he spoke to Madame Grancour, my stepmother, and — ^and — 
so the birthday gift was settled. Madame, I know, was thankful 
to be rid of me, for she had her own daughters, who were much 
older and able to assist her in the school, and I was of so little 
use, except in giving music and English lessons. Marie Alleyne 
was, oh ! so good to me — no one had ever been so good to me 
before. And how she loved her brother ! Over and over again 
she implored me to be true and faithful to him, never to change ! 
As though I could change ! My love is my very life, and I am 
the happiest woman in the world in being Charley's wife. If 
you will come and see me one day, I will show you the beautiful 
home he has given me, and you shall judge for yourself as to 
whether I have reason to be content." 

" Thank you, my dear," she answers promptly, " be sure I 
shall take the very first opportunity of driving over to your 
charming nest. You must be like a cooing pair of doves within 
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it." She laughs pleasantly, and I notice no sarcasm in her tone, 
"but at once declare : 

" We will be sure not to annoy you by any cooing. We 
are old married people now, and not given to pubUc demon- 
strations." 

" All the better, I might be jealous of so much affection ; we 
— John and I — are such a very matter-of-fact couple, of course." 

Already I regret my too-impulsive invitation, and then con- 
sole myself, oddly enough, with the conviction that Charley 
will be so pleased to hear I have been asking Ms friend to our 
home. At this moment dear Mrs. Smythe returns, profuse in 
her apologies for her lengthy absence, then we all walk on 
together to meet the gentlemen, as they come towards the small 
gate that opens upon the common. Mrs. Balfour is very gracious 
to me, and I endeavour to return her attention, or rather grate- 
fully to receive the same. When her carriage drives up, we all 
go out to the hall-door to see the departure. Charley and 
Mr. Balfour of course walk round the horses, look them over 
and compare notes as to useful sorts, heights, and colours, etc. etc., 
and from the brougham-window Mrs. Balfour calls " Fay 1 " I 
go to her, and she says impressively : 

" I shall certainly keep my promise one day this week. I 
shall come about luncheon-time, and we will spend a long after- 
noon in chatting about the absent husbands, and you shall show 
me all your pretty possessions. I am so charmed we should 
have met at last." 

As Charley and I walk home together, he is full of pleasant 
talk, and I can answer him gaily enough now. Yesterday's 
misery seems like a dream, distant, indistinct. Dreams, when 
they are vivid and painful, leave us with a numbed feeling of 
apprehension long after we realise their futility. The under- 
lying memory of some such dreamlike trouble is within me 
still, but at this present moment I can ignore it. I even speak 
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many words in favour of Mrs. Balfour, and I tell my husliand, 
with a sense of satisfaction, that she has confided all the story 
of their old friendship to me. At this he comes to a sudden 
stop, and makes a strange sound — is it a curse or a groan of pain ! 

"What is it, my dearest 1" I cry, in alarm. He mutters 
something and walks on. Putting his hand on my arm : 

" I'm all right now," he says ; " only cramp, or some awful 
twinge. Indeed I am better now, good little wife, dear little 
wife." 

This physical ailment brings me at once into the debatable 
ground of suggestions, and when we reach home I insist on 
dosing Charley — ^homoeopathically — ^for has not a lovely little 
rosewood medicine-chest been given to me by his kind mother, 
full of dear little baby-bottles, and with it a fat volume of 
" instructions V* 

And so, according to his painful symptoms, I prepare a dose 
of bryonia, which I administer carefully, at intervals. 
****** 

When I come into the breakfast-room on Thursday morning, 
I find Charley standing, lost in thought, by the window. He 
does not even heed my approach, and when I touch his ana 
starts, and a letter faUs from his hand. 

" Nervous V I ask. " Startled by me ?" 

"You came upon me so quietly," he says, "and I was 
thinking. Eead your letter, Fay." He shows me the letter he 
had previously dropped. " May I open it 1 " he asks. 

"Of course, Charley. Do you know the writing! I do 
not." And I look puzzled. 

"It is Constance's," he answers quickly, and breaks the 
jBeaL Together we read : 

"Old Oaks, Wednesday. 

"My dear little Mrs. Fat, — I shall take you at your 
word, accept your invitation for to-morrow ; nay more, ask you to 
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let me stay and dine, and give me a bed afterwards. Mr. Balfour 
is taking the children and their nurse to Scotland, to visit at 
Sir James's for a month. I shall he awf uUy lonely the day 
they leave, and want to come to you for company and consola- 
tion. If I bore you, you can send me over to Mrs. Smythe. 
She will take pity on me for *dear John's sake,' for whom 
she has a romantic attachment which must have begun with 
the century. If you are absent for the day, send me a 

telegram. 

'^ Yours in haste, 

«C. B." 

" Why does she not go with her children 1 " I ask, having 
read. 

"She so hates Scotland," says Charley; "she was telling 
me on Sunday how she objects to the country and its people. 
So, as she owes a duty visit to his relations, she sends the 
children as her best representatives." 

" I should not like you to go to Scotland while I stay at 
home, Charley." 

"Very likely not. Circumstances alter cases. I am not 
John Balfour." 

" You vain man I You think, if you were like Mr. Balfour, 
I should not a bit mind your going away from me." 

" I not only think so, I know it. It is a lesson you teach 
me every day of your life, Fay." "With that he gives me an 
unexpected little kiss, and I go off singing to prepare his coffee 
for him. 

At one o'clock Mrs. Balfour arrives, bringing with her 
ft capacious dress-basket besides the usual travelling-bag. 

"I have arranged to go on to Mrs. Smythe's as soon as 
you are tired of me, dear," she exclaims. "Dresses get so 
crushed, don't they 1 they require roomy packing. If one only 
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goes away for two or three days one wants plenty of change in 
this most uncertain climate." 

I am hostess now, and on my mettle. The pretty spare 
room is as fresh and sweet as flowers and bright cretonne 
can make it. I bid Constance welcome cordially; and 
will do my utmost to make her comfortable while she is 
our guest. 

A week has gone, and Mrs. Balfour is with us still. She 
has told me over and over again that I am " a dear little 
woman, a dearest little woman." She has assured me she feels 
" thoroughly at home with me, and would like best never to go 
away again." I am bound to admit, and I assure myself repeatedly, 
that she is most gracious, most amiable, and yet I cannot 
help wishing she would go. She does not play or sing, but 
insists on my doing both, for " the good of the public," as she 
says. How much rather would I be sitting out in the verandah 
with that " public," looking into the soft, sweet darkness, while 
Charley is enjoying his pipe, and she is lounging in my little 
low chair. The first night of her coming Charley would not 
smoke, but she insisted so prettily that on the second he could 
not gainsay her, neither can / refuse, if she is determined on 
having song after song, piece after piece performed by me, alone, 
at the piano. I do not like to tell Charley how much I wish 
she would go, it seems inhospitable. Besides, I think he likes 
her being here ; he can talk so much to her about Marie, 
and those old days of which, alas ! I know nothing. 

At last she has gone. Charley has taken her to town in 
our phaeton, and I am to send her luggage per carrier. They 
drove off together this morning, she sitting in my place and 
kissing her daintily-gloved hand to me, as I stood — alone 
Those gray gloves are a pair out of six dozen which she won 
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from Charley the other day, in a bet about the distance to the 

middle target. Charley knows the distance well enough ; why 

did he bet about it at all 1 Because she asked him, of course. 

Dear Charley, is there anything he would ever willingly refuse 

anyone, be the favour small or great 1 And surely he will not 

refuse me when I beg of him, a^ I mean to do by-and-by, not 

to take me to this great ball that Mrs. Balfour " with difficulty " 

means to get us cards for 1 Charley will laugh at me for what 

he will consider a whim ; he will call me foolish too, and 

perhaps scold me a little. But what does all that matter, if he 

but consents to stay at home with me, and for once does not 

do her bidding] .... While Mrs. Balfour has been staying 

with us, Charley has managed to come home early from the 

City, and we have been driving and doing a little picnicking 

too. We went to Eichmond once ; after dinner he took us on 

to the river. How glorious that was ! The water lay smiling 

dreamily in the moon's rays, until Charley's sculls came to 

disturb it, when it seemed to ripple into laughter. We drifted 

along with the current, and Charley bade me sing. I held his 

coat on my lap, and wore his ring and his watch, and I could 

feast my eyes on his dear face undisturbed. Mrs. Balfour was 

very silent that night, and I seemed to have more of my 

husband's companionship than had been mine for many days 

past ! Now, alas ! those long afternoons and holiday-making 

evenings have to be made up for by later work in the City. 

Charley now only gets home just in time for dinner, and twice 

even, on foreign mail-days, he has dined in town. Those are 

very miserable evenings to me. I am glad business so prospers, 

hut I do wish it would not take up quite so much of his time. 

But " the seniors " are severe and exacting, I know. Charley 

is most respectful to them, and I hold them in absolute awe. 

If his partners have asked him to do such a thing, or go to 

such a place, I never dream of rebelling. Their word is law. 
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We are walking in the garden one evening, chatting. 
Charley has his arm around my shotdder, where I love to feel 
its support. We wander to and fro in the shrubbery path, 
where little white roses hang from the trellis and blob into our 
faces — into his often, because he is so tall, into mine now and 
then with a moist fragrance like a baby kissing. 

" I went into the park to-day for a wonder," says Charley, 
presently ; " had a call to make in the West End, and strolled 
that way. Lots of people there, nothing attractive taking them 
elsewhere, I suppose." 

" Whom did you see 1 " I ask, much interested. " Many • 
people we know? Many riders, or all driving? Were there 
any wonderful dresses] Were the Hodges there, and Lady 
Josephine ? " 

" Pick your question, Fay, and I will give you one answer," 
he says, laughing at my foolish impetuosity. 

" Tell me all about it in your own way, dear, and promise 
to drive me in the park on Saturday, and let me see all the 
gaiety for myself." 

" That I cannot do," says Charley. 

" Oh ! Why you can always get away on Saturday ! * 

" Li spite of that lengthened * oh,' Fay, you will not get 
your drive this week." 

** But why not — oh Charley, you are not going away 1 " 

" No, little goose. Only with you. I have asked two 
or three people to dine with us at the Star and Garter on 
Saturday ! " 

"Whom? When did you ask themi All gentlemen, of 
course." 

" That does not follow. I asked the lady in your name. 
Captain Hector, young Willoughby, and Mrs. Balfour." 

" Mrs. Balfour 1 and where did you see her ? " 

<• In the park." 
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** Oh ! Was the dinner arranged there 1 " 
" Yes." 

" Has Mr. Balfour returned T* 
" nS"©. And she seems very duH." 
" So you invited her as a pleasant change t" 
" Just so." 

" We seem suddenly to play a very important part in Mrs. 
Balf our^s life. A few weeks ago we did not even know of her 
existence." 

** You forget, Fay, that I have known her for many years." 
Charley says this so gravely that I do not venture to utter the 
naughty words that have come rebelliously to my lips. But 
though discreetly silent, I do not get over the bitter feeling that 
wais within me. "We walk up and down without further speech, 
until Charley says : 

"By-the-bye, I have a box for the opera for to-morrow 
night." 

I give a little cry of delight. The opera is still to me the ne 
plus ultra of delights. " Was the box given you 1 Oh ! this is 
too nice ! Are you going alone 1 " 

** No, not alone ; that would be selfish. The fact is, when 

I met Constance nn the park " 

** Charley, I cannot bear this ! " I cry, with a suddenj 
choking pain. We are free of the narrow rose-hung walk, 
and I escape from his arm, and stand before him rebellious, 
defiant. "It is Constance now, and only Constance. I 
am sick of her name — sick of the sight of her false face 
and her false voice. Can we go nowhere, do nothing without 
her now 1 Is she to come between us at every point, at every 
turn ? I cannot bear it ! " Hot blood has mounted to my 
very temples ; I feel it burning and tingling, and know that 
it has now come to a battle between us, for which, though I 
dared not own it to myself, I have long been prepared. " This 
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woman is spoiling our home, Oharley ; she has come between 
us and our happy content. She has scarce left ua a week, 
and you have meetings with her, make appointments, give 
her invitations to which no lady could respond. She comes 
liere unasked, and brings a heap of luggage, intending, as she 
says, to stay one night ! She is here for ten ! Then she 
drives away with you, and I lose my chance of being taken 
into the park, where you well know I love to go with you. 
Why did Mrs. Balfour make you take her 1 Why did she not 
order her own carriage 1 Only to vex me, of course." I 
pause breathless. Charley, taking his pipe from his lips* 
says quietly : 

**Your last assertion is mistaken. Fay. Mrs. Balfour 
required her own carriage in the afternoon." 

"To drive in the park and meet you there. I b^in to 
understand many things now. That was your reason for 
keeping Lake in town that day, and coming back so late. 
Oh Charley, I am ashamed of it all. I have tried to 
hide it from myself, and have fought against it, but it will 
not be put aside any longer. She is winning you; stealing 
you from me — from your very own wife. What there was 
between you two years ago, I had rather not think about 
I had hoped that belonged wholly to the past. But now 
you are mine — my love, and life — yes, life ; and you must 
not, must not let her take you from me — it would kill me." 
I have thrown inyself wildly into his arms, and tremble and 
shiver as I sob out my words in a very agony of emotion* 
I^ow, that I have said it all, I, for the first time, realise how 
cruelly I have suffered, how I have been tortured these last 
weeks. 

Charley says not one word. He leads me gently into the 
house, and closes the shutters and veils the lamp. Eain-drops 
are falling outside, with a distinct, heavy sound. Within, 
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all is subdued, peacefuL Only my heart beats and throbs 
audibly to me. Charley fetches eau>de-cologne, and bathes my 
hands and my temples. 

"Do you think I am illl" I ask, wearily enough, but 
quite equal to rise to further battle, if such must be. 

" I know you are, you poor little woman," he says, with 
his quiet tone of conviction, that provokes me as it has never 
done before. 

" You shall not put me oflF like this, Charley," I cry, in my 
exasperation, ** and no scent and no walking on your toes can 
drive the notions out of my head that are making me wretched 
and spoiling both our lives." 

" My child, you do not know what you are talking 
about," he says; "of course, your head aches, and you are 
feverish." 

" Do not mock me, Charley ! " I cry, in a sudden access of 
anger, quite foreign to my nature. " You are breaking my 
heart, and you and she laugh at your work together ; and now 
you pretend to pity me. She patronises me too, and I will 
not endure it. I hate her — oh I how I hate her — and I hate 
this bitterness and trouble which she has chosen to biing into 
our happy life ! " 

ReaUy, Fay, this is getting beyond a joke." 
A joke ! There is nothing playful in me to-night, I assure 
you ; and where that wicked woman is concerned, there can 
never be aught but misery in store for either of us ; that I am 
convinced of." 

" Fay, my dear Fay," says Charley, in his gentlest tone. 
<* Can this angry, wild woman really be my tender, loving little 
wife 1 What can have come to you ? I ask myself again and 
again. Kemember, child, whatever idle fancies you have filled 
your head with and chosen to dwell upon, to me all this is quite 
new, quite unforeseen, and most startling ; more than that, it 
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pains and distresses me. Pray think over it quietly, Fay, and 

before you speak to me again, come to some more reasonable 

conclusion." ^ 

With this Charley goes from the room. He has treated me 

like a naughty child ! My whole being rebels. I feel sorely, 

bitterly, that something yery different to this was needed to 

reassure me. I do not follow him, as my first impulse bids. I 

sit with my hands clenched, hardening my heart; and no 

further word passes between us. For the first time since I have 

known him, there is no spoken '* good-night " between us. 

Jealousy, the monster passion, with her twin-sister. Despair, 

have tramped boldly into our happy home, and with cruel 

fingers commenced to destroy the sweet peace and content that 

have dwelt with us hitherto. 

« « « « « « 

They say " heavy suppers bring bad dreams." If physical 
overfeeding has such results, how much more likely that after 
a night of mental strain and suffering, morning should bring 
most unrefreshing sleep, fuU of dreams of perplexity and 
anguish? 

My dreams are haunting me still as, all white and weary, I 
drag myself down to the sunny breakfast-room, hating the light, 
the air, and the bright sun too. Charley is seated there, with 
his cup filled beside him ! He would not even wait five 
minutes for me. He does not look up as I enter, and I fear 
to speak for a terrible choking is in my throat, and my eyes, 
swollen still with the night's tears, are filling again as I look at 
my husband. I stand for a moment hesitating, and then go 
towards him penitently. I stand before him with my hands 
stretched out, and as he holds his forth to me, our eyes 
meet, and I fall on my knees and ciy, ^'Husband, forgive 
me r' 

He raises me gently, and smooths my hair off my face, a 
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way of his' when much moved. His voice is husky, too, as ho 
says : 

" We will forgive one another. Fay, and try to forget, and 
^ve will be quite happy again." By-and-by he sits down at my 
Tvriting-table : " Give me some paper," he says, taking up a pen. 
Then I move away, but he recalls me. 

" Stay beside me, and see what I write," he says. 

So I stand beside him, willingly enough, thankful to be near 
liim again. From his pocket-book he takes the large ticket for 
the box at Covent Garden, and on a sheet of paper writes : 

"Hope you will use the enclosed to-night. We are un* 
avoidably prevented from going. Kind regards. 

"C. A." 

This he addresses to Mrs. Balfour, and presently despatches 
Lake with it on horseback. I feel it is best not to gainsay 
him ; and though I had resolved to go to the opera with her, 
and bear myself as bravely as Charley could wish, still in my 
heart I thank him for this sacrifice, and the proof of his tender 
consideration. 

" I dare not stay with you all day, little woman ; * it's aa 
much as my place is worth,* " he says, laughing, as he lights his 
cigar in the hall ; " but I will be back early, and take you down 
to Elingston, and we'll have a row beyond the Cockneys." 

I kiss his hand — his strong, kind hand — and walk to the 
gate with him, and watch him, on his way to the train. 

Grateful, tranquil, hopeful once more, I go up to my room, 
and bath my face, and change my wrapper for a fresh muslin 
dress. No one shall see any trace of depression about me while 
I go through my household duties. These are light enough, 
pleasant enough, and I enjoy them, filled with a new sense that 
perhaps lends a special interest to all I am doing. I have 

L 2 
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realised that life can have deep shadows upon it, and yet there 
may be sunshine too. When, later, I go into the garden for 
fresh flowers, I see Lake busy in the yard. 

" "Was Mrs. Balfour at home when you got to Sydenham ! ** 
I ask him. 

" Yes, ma'am. A precious hot ride it was too ; enough to 
knock the mare up, so I walked her most of the way home." 

" Poor Juliet ! . . . Was no message given to you. Lake t " 

" No, ma'am, nonp. Not even a glass of beer ! " Lake 
evidently considers himself aggrieved. 

I feel that Mrs. Balfour would have just cause for offence 
could she have guessed at the motive which sent her that 
note; but as she could not possibly know that, she might 
surely have thanked Charley for making the box over to her. 
Will she suspect anything? Will she attempt to see him 
in town? Has she ever done so yetl or does she write to 
him there 1 So pondering, I walk slowly along the winding 
path, and mechanically watch the quivering leaves whose 
shadows fall before my feet. As I look down, a deeper 
shadow seems to rise before and meet me, and I lift my eyes 
and meet those of the woman who is filling my thoughts, 
and who, with outstretched hands, is coming towards me. . . . 
I feel the blood forsaking my face, and making a turmoil at my 
heart. I feel my limbs trembling, and catch at a tree to steady 
myself. Although in spirit this woman was present to me, still 

in the flesh she was the last person I expected to see. 

"Ill, Fayl I was sure of it! Poor little thing. You 
must be very delicate. And so you have frightened Charley, I 
suppose, and he has sent me a churlish note, and actually 
enclosed me the box for the opera which he got for me yester- 
day. I always meant you to go, too; you surely are not 
offended about that, are you 1 Tell me ; I have come to hear 
it all, and letters are no use in explaining misunderstandings. 
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You have not even shaken hands "vvith me ! You want rousing 
and cheering. I knew that, and so I drove over at once. I 
must either coax you to come with us to-night, or I shall feel 
bound to stay and cheer you. Why, there is our Richmond 
dinner too ! Come, Mrs.' Fay, we must not lose all our 
pleasures because you are nervous and have a headache. Tell 
me, is there anything else the matter, dear 1 " 

She says much more. I am rousing myself, and taking in 
greedily the information she gives me. It is all poison, but I 
drink it as though to save life. "We are sitting together under 
the venerable cedar-tree that shades the lawn, and I, quite 
composed, listen to her " anecdotes " of the past week. It is a 
fresh page out of my husband's biography, of which I had been 
left in absolute ignorance. She has seen Charley every day 
since she left Wimbledon — it comes out most naturally in the 
course of her talk, and I so eagerly enter into the spirit of her 
confidence, she never doubts that I have previously heard of all 
these meetings. She has driven in the park with Charley. 
She "made him take her" to the last botanical fete, and is 
sorry she had " no ticket to offer me." She arranged the 
Richmond party for Saturday, and she asked Charley to get the 
box for to-night. " He really is the most good-natured man I 
have ever had the good fortune to meet/' she says finally; 
" and I think you are a much-to-be-envied woman." 

Why — oh whyl — has Charley hidden these things from 
me ) Is there not more to hide than even she dares to tell ? 

The sunshine that had deepened into shadows is all going 
out of my life, slowly, but not the less surely, now. Is night 
coming into my soul just as, a month ago — only a month — I 
felt that life, to us, was in truth like the gladdest noonday ! 
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NIOHT. 

CoNBTANOB Balfour stays on without any request from me. 
In due course Charley comes home ; he seems a little surprised 
at the turn afifairs have taken, but submits himself quietly as is 
hia wont. Not a word is said of that row we were to have had 
together. We dine early, and a fly is ordered to take us to the 
opera afterwards. Mrs. Balfour arranges and settles it all with 
Charley. In my present mood, I listlessly enough move and do 
just as I am bid, not even caring to resist. She has foreseen^ 
forestalled, all difficulties. She has brought her dress with her^ 
and takes possession of the spare room and of the services of 
the needlewoman, who on such occasions is accustomed to act as> 
maid for me. 

Mrs. Balfour always looks her best at night. The height- 
ened colour on cheek and lip, the deepened line about the eyes, 
shone none the less attractively in the glitter of diamonds and 
the rosy sheen of heavy silks. I watch my husband's admiring 
glance at her as tall and graceful she sweeps into the room. Is 
it not natural he should turn disapprovingly from my sad face 
and my plain, wilfully plain black dress 1 Smiles and decora- 
tive art are for her, who seems to have taken all sunshine out 
of my life. "Now that all seems dark and gloomy about me, 
why should I not adapt my clothing to my sad thoughts ? 
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Presently we are seated in the mncli-talked-of l)ox. Patti 

is singing to us of all the woes of Lucia. Music has always 

seemed to me the fitting interpreter of thoughts that cannot 

be spokeUy and Lucia's imaginary anguish becomes to me the 

poignant sorrow that is throbbing within me. I lean back 

and close my eyes, silent, but peaceful Mrs. Balfour has seated 

herself with her back to the stage, and is much occupied in 

exMbiting her diamonds to the house. Still she has time to 

spare for many whispers to Charley, whose head is necessarily 

very near to hers. To all this provocation I have resolutely 

shut my eyes. I try not to listen to Jier whispering, and only 

to hear the warbling of that sympathetic, sorrowful yoice on the 

stage. . . . Lucia's emotional grie& come to a melodious end. 

The curtain falls. Mrs. Balfour rouses me with a tap of her fan 

and a mocking laugh. 

" Overcome, my dear Fay ? " she says. *^ "No wonder you 
wished to stay at home if you only care to sleep through an 
opera*" 

I look straight into her eyes, but say no word. Something 
in my face silences her for a time. 

We get into our jolting vehicle. Charley does not like his 
horses out at night. I have vague hopes of being upset and 
that some accident, some loss of limb, may happen to divert me 
from brooding on this deadly sickness at my heart No such 
chance ! The driver is slow and cautious, and we go jolting 
steadily on. To sit cooped up in that small space, compelled 
to breathe the atmosphere of scents with which Mrs. Balfour 
chooses to surround herself, is a greater trial to my nerves than 
they have ever suffered before. 

Charley is sitting opposite to Tier, and each time a lamp 
flashes momentary light on to his face, I see that his eyes are 
riveted on hers. 

We go into the dining-room together, where coffee is waiting. 
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Mechanically I go to the small side table to pour it out. I am 
standing opposite the old-fashioned mirror that hangs between 
the windows. The sight of my white, drawn face, attracts me, 
and then — something — ^a movement reflected there of what is 
happening behind me. . . . She has crept close to my husband. 
. . . She lays her hands on his, she lifts her lips to his 
stealthily, and moves back to her former place. I neither turn 
nor speak. I do not even drop the cup I am holding, but I 
look into the mirror no more. It has reflected too much ! 

*' You are a long time with that coffee, Fay ; shall I come 
and help you 1 '' she says, and comes towards me. And as she 
so comes the floor seems to move under my feet, there is a 
deafening sound in my ears, the ceiling, the walls, tJie mirror, all 
float away together, and I faU senseless to the ground. 
****** 

We are in Brighton. I had been very ill, but am better 
again now. 

" Some sudden shock — nerves sadly shaken ; these things 
are not to be accounted for,'' so says the doctor, and bids 
Mr. Alleyne take me away to the sea. He cannot remain with 
me, so Brighton is chosen because it is get-at-able. We have 
rooms at the Grand HoteL 

" That will be better and more lively than lodgings for the 
poor little woman with the shaken nerves," so Charley says, 
laughing. 

He is kind and considerate to me, laughs at me, plays with 
me, nurses me, treats me like a spoilt child, and — loves me no 
longer. 

Each morning he leaves for town he places a low chair on 
the balcony for me, sees the sunblinds shadingly drawn, brings 
a cushion for my shoulders, another for my feet, lays my lace- 
work on my novel beside me, gives me a kiss, kindly bids me 
"cheer up," and goes away to his work. Lace-work, novel, 
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cusbions ! He little thinks that, as soon as he has really gone, 

I dash them all to the ground and pace the long room wildly in 

a very agony of jealous fury. Do I not feel, do I not know, 

that with that smile on his face — ^the face I love — he will go to 

her presently, to the woman I hate, to my rival ] Ten times 

more tenderly than he ever speaks to me now, he will go and 

speak to her ? How is this to end 1 What can I do ] Who is 

to help me ] Who is to punish her ? Her — the false woman 

whose trusting husband and children are far away, and who so 

ahuses the confidence shown to her. 

Sometimes I try to think I dreamt that horrid vision ; but, 
alas ! I feel it was no dream. Shall I go to her ? Shall I 
appeal to her for mercy, and show her how she is breaking 
my heart? No, that triumph she shall not have, nor would 
that win my husband back to ma Shall I make another 
attempt at showing him the misery he is bringing on us 
both ? Shall I tell him all I know 1 I shrink from the very 
shame of it. Shall I go to his mother? Shall I travel up 
north ilito her peaceful country home and tell her how badly 
things are going with us, who, but a month ago, were the 
happiest people on earth? To what avail? It would sadly 
grieve the dear old lady ; and surely, surely our days of sun- 
shine are not all over ! I will speak to my husband once 
again. Without anger, without bitterness, but with all the 
strength that is in me for truth and honest love, I will appeal 
to him and to his better nature. There must be some response. 
In him I have centred every wish, every thought ; beyond him 
I have cared for no one, for nothing. Is this God's punishment 
in that I have raised up a man to bow down before and 
worship ? My husband has become an idol to me, and I am 
to learn now that he is made of very mortal clay ! Will God 
help me if I, penitent, confess my sin to Him and ask for 
mercy ? 
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Such are the thoughts in my mind day after day, in such, 
mental anguish do I spend the weary hours when Charley has 
left me. When a week is so lived through, I implore to be 
taken home. But my request is refused point-blank. 

" You look so weary and ill, my child, it would be cruel to 
take you away from the invigorating breeze here." So says 
Charley, and then adds, " I fear you will not be well enough 
after all to go to that ball on the 30th 1" He asks the question, 
but avoids my eyes. 

'^ That ball for which Mrs. Balfour offered to get us tickets ?" 
I ask. 

" Yes ; the very last one at Willis's Rooms until the winter. 
Perhaps by that time you will feel better and like to go ; and if 
you wish to do so " 

" Charley, have you promised to go ? " 

" Most certainly." 

" Then you will not come down at all that evening ! " 

" That I cannot do, of course." 

" Charley, don't stand with your back to me. I want to 
look into your face." 

''Beg pardon, madam,'' he answers, laughing, as he ap- 
proaches the sofa on which I am lying. '' I was watching 
a boat going out full sail, laden with excursionists, who are 
spending their Sunday in what appears to me very questionable 
enjoyment" 

" Charley," I say presently, timidly, but quite firmly, " you 
must give up that ball for both our sakes. Do not turn away 
again, dear; and don't mutter naughty words, thatwiU help 
neither of us. Come and sit here beside me. Indeed, I have 
no wish to be unreasonable, or exacting, or in the very least to 
vex you. I have prayed God to give me strength to speak to 
you qtdetly, and to let my words touch that soft place in your 
heart that was once all mine, and that you are now wilfully 
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hardening agamst me." I feel that the steady resolution in 
my tone has some effect upon him. He seats himself by my 
side, but lie has not looked at me yet. ^' Charley, I will not 
say one word about your far past, that does not belong to me ; 
and though I bitterly regret now that you did not fully trust 
me, and tell it all to me when we resolved to have no secrets 
from one another, still I will not even touch on it at aU. But 
the present is mine. You are my husband, and if ever woman 
loved, I love you ; there is nothing I could refuse you if you 
asked me, nothing I would not do to serve you. I have given 
my life into your keeping — oh ! so willingly — and I have only 
one wish, to use it for your benefit, your comfort, your 
happiness ! ** Here Charley means to interrupt me, but I 
say quickly: "No, dear, I want neither a smile nor a kiss 
ixet now, I only beg a little patience from you, for I have 
not yet. said all." My lips and cheeks are burning, and I 
can scarcely utter the next words. It is so hard to have 
to say them to him : but it has to be, so I continue : " You 
have not been quite true to me lately, husband. Old recol- 
lections have taken possession of your imagination, and she 
with whom they are linked, and who played with your love 
in the past, is playing with our present happiness. Dear 
husband, do not let us risk that, it is too great a good to 
trifle with, surely." 

"This is absurd. Fay; we have had a stupid scene that 
ended badly once before. I decline to listen." With that he 
jumps up and walks towards the window ; then, half relenting, 
^ds, "I am really sorry for you, child; sorry that a dear, 
sensible little woman like yourself should so blind herself to 

facts as to imagine ^" 

" Charley, indeed I keep to facts. I wish I could be blind. 
Here is a letter such as no woman should write to a married 
^iian who is not her husband. This letter was written to you by 
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Mrs. Balfour, and she calls you ' Dearest love of olden days — 
Mrs. Balfour who, in my presence, chose to lift her face to youis 
for a kiss ! Have I not strong facts to go upon, Charley)'' 

He is away at> the window again, with his hack towards, 
me. Is he watching more excursionists? I go up to him 
presently, and lay my hand on his arm — timidly enough 

" My poor Fay, my pobr little wife, oh ! how you have 
suffered. I see my folly now. Will you forgive me?" 

In the evening Charley and I go to church together, and 
peace seems once again to enter into my heart. 

Next day Charley does not go to town at alL He takes 
me for a long drive, away from the hot town into country 
lanes, and on to a beautiful place called Stanmer Park. 
Towards evening we return over the great open down, where 
we have to pick our way somewhat carefully over a jolty grass 
road. Brighton lies below us, in all it3 spreading " towniness." 
So I say to Charley, who reprimands me for the coining of 
such words. Truly this has been a happy day, and I only 
wish it could last on and on for weeks. He is beside me, so 
loving, so kind once again ; and he laughs at my small jokes and 
teases me, as was his wont in the old happy days that have 
seemed so long ago — and now have begun for us once again. 
When he and I are together thus, I feel there is nothing left 
me to wish for in all the wide world. Only a prayer comes 
that this may not change. 

Next day Charley goes to town, but returns early, and we haye 
a pleasant evening on the beach, he smoking, I sitting beside him 
in peace and idleness. On the third day Charley misses his usual 
train and comes back to the hotel, as he has an hour to wait 

"I shall walk up with you now to the station," say I, 
putting on my hat. Together we climb the station-hill, and I 
go on to the platform with my beloved, and watch him as he 
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takes his place in the carriage, and my heart is full of an aching 

tenderness, and I wish I might go with him. This is the 

eventful 30th — the day of the ball. It was on my lips to say 

so to him, but I checked the impulse. Since Sunday neither 

he nor I have in the most distant way alluded to Mrs. Balfour. 

I look after the train that carries him from me with a strange 

sinking of the heart. As I make my way home the July sun 

beats so hotly upon me that I feel almost faint, and creep 

wearily into the cool vestibule of the hoteL But though so 

warm and languid, I caioiot keep still, I can settle to nothing. 

A sense of expectancy is upon me, and I wander restlessly from 

one room to the other and back. At four o'clock the waiter 

brings me what aU along I seem to have been awaiting, for I 

take the telegram from the man quietly. I am not eager or 

hasty ; I know the contents without looking. The message is 

from Charley, and reads thus : 

" Unavoidably prevented from returning. Fear cannot catch 
last train. With you early to-morrow. Will explain all to 
your satisfaction." 

'I need no explanation, I know it only too well. There is 
eager haste in my movements now as I return to the bedroom 
and swiftly put on a black dress and shawl and a small bonnet 
that does service on rainy days. In my pocket I hide a thick 
veil, and thus prepared walk quietly out of the hotel 

There is no friendly darkness to hide me, even when I arrive 
at London Bridge the sun is still lighting up the world that 
seems to me now so wicked, and for which I have lost all love. 
A hansom takes me to the gate of Austin Friars. I walk 
quickly along the quaintly-winding court and into Charley's 
private office, where I find the housekeeper sweeping. We 
know one another of old. There have been amicable passages 
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concerning a silk gown, a Christmas dinner^ etc., and Mm 
Stalling receives me with pleasure, though she is a little startled 
at m J unexpected appearance at first. 

''And you are sure Mr. Charles left after all the clerks T' I 
repeat. Mrs. Stelling unfortunately always loses the thread of 
her remarks and drifts vaguely. " And that was at six o'clock i " 
I ask, still divided between two routes in my mind. 

"That I know for certain it were," says the old lady, 
"because my boy, Jim, he fetched a cab to the gates. As 
Mr. Charles took his portmantle along with him, Jim ofifered 
to carry it, but the young master went off in a 'uny like, 
and then, as I was a standing and a looking, up comes Mis. 
Bartholomew, and she says to me — says she ** 

*• Thank you, I also am in a hurry," I interrupt her. 

"And you won't even have a cup of tea, ma'am) The 

kittle's on the bile I do assure you ** I don't even stay to 

listen to the good soul, but hurry back in a hansom to London 
Bridge. My mind is quite made up now as to the route to be 
taken. It is striking nine as I reach the outer gates of 
Mrs. Balfour's house. Twilight has mercifully come to screen 
me, and I walk quietly over the sward that borders the broad 
gravel drive. It is the first time I see her home, and I clench 
my fist and draw my breath chokingly as I look on the walls 
that hold my enemy. Friendly trees overshadow me, and I 
creep close to the long French window that opens to the ground. 
I am satisfied now, and fearless, for I see her. She is in a well- 
lighted room, and I out in the soft summer darkness. Our 
minds are as unlike as the atmosphere about us. Artificial 
light surrounds her, night is in my soul and hides me too. I 
watch her moving to and fro, arranging the train of her 
exquisite ball-dress, and then I see her pause before a lounging- 
chair. I thought she was alone, but now she extends her hand, 
someone rises from the high-backed chair and bends over the 
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arm to fasten a gloye or a bracelet, and bends lower and leaves 
a kiss upon it That someone is my husband ! 

I stand there for half an hour. The clock tells me that — 

to me the time was measureless, each minute adding to the 

heaping agony that is crushing my soul within me. I cannot 

liear their words, but I can see^I can watch her gliding to and 

fro^ and see his admiring gaze following her every movement. 

X feel that to shoot her would be easy if a weapon were in my 

hand. Twice, thrice, I move towards the door, thinking to 

knock fiercely, to shout, to cry help ! to rouse the household 

and bid them witness her shame, and my bitter wrongs 1 I bite 

my lips through. The warm drops madden me with a horrible 

fierceness. Warm, living blood that is flowing — ^but only mine 

• — ^while*^. . . . 

As the carriage drives in at one gate, I make my way out of 
the other, moving with cautious, silent swiftness, like the wild 
feline creature I feel myself to be. Silent, strong, treacherous ! 
I hide again under the trees and watch. I see my husband 
hand Constance Balfour into the carriage and seat himself by 
her side. I hear her low mocking laugh, and I know I should 
and could strangle her were that long throat in my grasp ! 

"When it is all over — ^when they have really driven away 
together — a terrible reaction comes over me. Faint with 
deadly sickness I lean against the stone wall, and dread I — oh ! 
how I dread — that I cannot drag my weary limbs farther. But 
much has to be done yet to-night, by me, and no weakness shall 
conquer or prevent me. It must all be done before I really 
awake, as I repeat to myseK, again and again ; I can do it to- 
night, but to-morrow I sliall awake and the chsuice will be lost ! 
So with an intense effort I conquer the physical weakness and 
make my way back to the station. My course is clear, my 
resolution taken, the old life and all my happiness are dead — 
dead, and can never revive. But I will leave all that can 
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remind me of other times, and rather flee to the end of the 
world than live through more such agony as has frozen the 
heart in mj hosom to-night. 

When I enter the gate of my dear little home in Wimbledon 
it is nearly midnight. The startled servants stare at me as on 
one demented. I am past heeding appearances, and, refusing 
all offers of their services, go straight to my room. 

" But you will let me make you a cup of good tea, ma'am, 
surely 1 " says kind old cook, dismay in her voice and face. 

" Yes — ^you can do that, and bring it up in half an liour, 
that will give me time to undress." And then I lock my door 
and hasten to the wardrobe and fetch thence from an upper 
shelf a bundle of black clothes, which with trembling hands I 
unfold. It is the garb of a French sosur de charite, worn by a 
companion of mine in the old days at a small fancy diess ball. 
To transform myself into a nun is the work of ten minutes, and 
then, again with that newly-acquired, cat-Hke movement, I 
glide downstairs through the breakfast-room, unlatch the 
window, creep stealthily down the stone steps into the garden, 
out of the small side gate, into the deep, vague darkness of the 

night, and away. 

****** 

"Well, we have had a finish passage, miss," says the 
steward, cheerily, " and I hope you're feeling better now you're 
so near home." I say my thanks in broken English, and 
presently, clasping my rosary, step ashore. This — my home, 
as the man calls it — is Honfleur. I have come direct from 
Littlehampton ; the route was of the most circuitous, and in 
every sense depressing, but it is one that no one will ever 
imagine I should have chosen. Even if the disguise of a sister 
of charity should be suspected, I have taken the precaution to 
bring away with me the clothes I had worn during that day of 
agony, and if — if Charley does take any trouble about finding 
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me — he will seek me in that guise and no other. If he does 
take any trouble ! Will he? It can make no difference now. 
This step is irrevocable. I have broken the chain that bound 
us, that fettered him, and have given him the freedom for 
which he must have panted. What can life be to me without 
his love 1 Why live on with him to feel myself a stumblmg- 
block and a reproach 1 Thus I argue with myself as I walk on 
to the quay and along the dirty old streets of the town. We 
have arrived at eight in the evening after a twelve hours' 
passage. I was the only woman on board, and this seemed 
satisfactory, for it is easier to deceive men than one of our- 
selves. I lay alone in such cabin as the boat afforded ; those 
Littlehampton steamers do not carry many passengers. In all 
this sudden journey my former knowledge of the French coast 
and of French life helps me, and in the dress of a lay sister I 
walk on — how heavy-hearted on the light French soil ! Since 
I left Brighton yesterday — yesterday — oh ! it seems months 
ago, no food has passed my lips. No wonder that I stagger as 
I walk up the steep hill that leads away from the town ; no 
wonder that my head seems to swim as I pause before a high 
txolKs-work gate, and puU a bell that tinkles and echoes as only 
French bells can. 

Pattering over the stone floor comes the sabots of Marianne, 
who opens the door suspiciously and looks on the sister of 
mercy without much favour. I ask for Madame Lebrun, 
who I hear is " absent for the moment ; " then I inquire for 
Mademoiselle Hortense, who is already peeping through the 
half-open door. I recognise the well-known shiny black hair 
and the kind brown eyes, and hold out imploring hands. Then 
remembering that a hood partly hides my face, I throw it bapk 
and cry : " Hortense, you have not forgotten me ? " 

" Grand Dietc ! but it is Fay, la petite Fay ! " and then her 
overwhelming astonishment conveys itself in a long amazed 
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** Ah ! " such as only a French "woman, to the manner bom, 
can articulate. With hurrying steps she runs towards the gate 
to meet me, and kisses me on both cheeks and draws me with 
her into the $aUe a manger. *^Maia, au nom du cid!" she 
cries, " tell me what all tliis means ? " 

I feel that the readiest way to escape questions, to which at 
this moment I feel myself quite unable to reply, is to tell her 
that I am faint with hunger. On this she at once sets about 
preparing the table for me, and speaks no further word. With 
the assistance of Marianne a little impromptu meal, such as 
only French people know how to prepare, is placed temptingly 
before me. Exhausted nature ass.erts her wants. I eat, and 
feel that this restorative is what I needed most. There is 
nothing dramatic or sensational about me now, such as con- 
vulsed my quiet life some twenty-four hours ago. Then, the 
current of my being seemed suddenly to rush into tempestnous 
floods on which I was ruthlessly buoyed up and swept along. 
Then, I thought never to eat or driuk or sleep again ; «o«?, in 
this quiet, peaceful room, with the shaded lamp and the shining 
eyes of Hortense glimmering on me, with the inviting repast 
before me, I am reduced, thankfully enough, to the most 
ordinary level of nature by nature's wants. Some such quiet 
thoughts are in my mind, excluding those other maddening 
ones. Thankful for the momentary mental rest, I accept 
it, vaguely dreading the inevitable hour when those wild 
tormenting visions are sure to meet me face to face again. While 
Hortense is peeling and handing to me slices of pears, her 
mother enters. I know her well, though she fails to recognise 
me at first. She looks as I have always seen her look, and 
eveii the details of her dress are unaltered. There are the 
same prim gray curls, the close-fitting, black alpaca gown, the 
Maltese lace fichu tied over her head, on her hand slate-coloured 
gloves, and hanging over the one arm a black velvet 
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TliTis, and thus only, had she always appeared to me, and I 
k:iiew well the heaity tones of the voice that would presently 
come to me in kindly greeting, as her lips lent themselves to 
something like a smile, the only way in which this strong 
self-contained woman ever hetrayed any emotion. As for her 
liealthy brown skin and her clear brown eyes, those had already 
represented themselves to me, when first I looked up6n 
Sortense again. 

" Tiens I " says Madame Lebrun, when she understands who 
this unexpected guest is ; ^^la voild la petite Anglmse, Ah ! 
mais qu^est ce que cela veid dire, voyans" It seems impossible 
to put her quaintly-turned phrases into English, still this 
shall be done henceforth, though I feel how their piquancy is 
lost in translation. Hortense, who has been studying my face 
for the last hour, interferes and tries to save me from the 
recital of the troubles that must have set their cruel mark upon 
me, unmistakably. I feel and appreciate the kind forethought, 
but I also know that I must speak now, and to the point. I 
announce this intention, and when the maid has cleared the 
table I seat myself on the floor at the feet of Madame Lebrun, 
who protests against the lowliness of my position. But here I 
can lean my face on her knee, and hide it if need be. 

" You remember the time I spent here with Hortense after 
she left Paris ] " I say, realising how I am asking my small 
audience to go back with me iEour years ago, into an almost 
forgotten period of my existenca "In those days you were 
both so good and kind to me, that will account for my coming 
*o you now for help. I have been married three years, and we 
were — entirely happy. That is all over." Hortense attempts 
to speak. Her mother stops her with upraised hand. With 
an effort I say the next words : " My husband loves another 
woman, and for me there can never again be a home with him. 
I feel that I owe to you both some details of this great trouble 

M 2 
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that has come to mo. Spare me to-night. It is all too new, 
too awful to me yet In a day or two I shall be ahle to speak 
more quietly. This one thing I must impress upon you at 
once. Nothing wiU induce me to let my husband know my 
whereabouts. I fled from home in the night, disguised. He 
has no means of tracing me, even should he wish to do so, 
which is not likely. I have some money with me, and some 

jewels " As I speak I remember my plain gold ring, which 

last night I took from my finger for the first time since he 
placed it there. I have attached it to a ribbon and it hangs 
firound my neck. I fetched it forth from under the nun's 
^ress, and cannot resist putting that golden symbol of my 
tappy wifehood to my lips. On this some hidden chord is 
touched, and I break into irrepressible sobs. Hortense, poor 
'girl, cries too, not well knowing why, and Madame insists on 
my being put to bed immediately, and brings me with her own 
hands some steaming " tisane," which cannot fail to make me 
-sleep tranquilly. To-morrow she will listen to anything I have 
to say, but for to-night — ^not another word am I to speak. 
''Just one," I plead, and taking both her hands, look 
straight into her eyes. " Give me your word, Madame, that 
for the present you wiU keep my secret from everyone.'' 

" That is as though buried, until we have spoken further," 
«he says. 

**0n no- account must my stepmother know I am with 
you " 

" Trust to me, poor little one," she answers ; " you know" 
you can do so well. And now, for the love of God, I beg you 
to rest tranquil — ^to sleep." 

No doubt these good people have prayed for my peace; 
certainly in one sense it has come to me, for I sleep heavily all 
the night through and far into the next day. The sun is 
quite high in the heavens, and shines a hot welcome into my 
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quaint little room, with its snowy curtains and old-fashioned 
furniture and miniature washhand-stand. Hortense is sitting 
in the paneUed embrasure of the window. To my hardly 
awakened consciousness she presents a charming picture; the 
brigh-t worsted work that lies idly in her lap contrasting well 
with, the dim tone of the surroundings. On her glossy hair 
and on that scarlet wool a gleam of sunshine rests. I whisper 
her name, and she runs towards me. 

** At last awake, little paresseuse ! " she cries, kissing me. 
Hortense and I were very good friends at my stepmother's 
school in Paris, and when Madame Lebrun came to fetch her 
daughter away, I accompanied both to Honfleur for a month. 
Hortense and I had practised much together then, and my 
present hopes and plans were connected with the old experience 
and facility that long musical teaching had familiarised me with. 
If these kind, simple people would allow me to live quietly with 
them, and help me to get a few pupils, I might be of use to 
Hortense and at the same time gain enough to pay for the expense 
my stay in their house would necessitate. Later in the day, as 
Madame Lebrun sat by my bedside, I tried to explain all this to 
her. I felt bruised and stiff, my limbs ached, and to rise seemed 
painfully difficult. Therefore I yielded willingly enough to the 
kind command that was laid i^on me, to remain tranquil in 
bed. And thus, thinking, talking, and explaining all came easily. 
The story of my griefs got itself told by degrees to sympathetic 
listeners. Hortense worked herself up into a state of ungovern- 
able anger as she heard the miserable details. She would have 
flown at a rival on the seeing of that first fatal kiss, and had 
matters not been ended by that display of hostilities, would have 
broken into the window on the night of the ball and annihilated 
ce diable de femme with a spade, or a rake, or a knife. Some weapon 
surely would have been ready to her hand. Madame Lebrun 
bade her daughter hush, and evidently looked upon us both as 
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naughty, tmreasonable cliildren. Her practical sense, her per- 
fect acquaintance "with that excellent outward decorum that is 
so far more rigidly kept in a French mSnage than we over 
the water have any idea of, precluded her from agreeing with or 
understanding anything I had done. It was all impossible, ill- 
considered, rash to madness, and only one immediate step on 
my part could now in some sort remedy the egregious folly of 
my conduct. 

"You must write, and at once," she urged, "a friendly 
letter to monsieur your husband. In it you will tell him that 
you are willing to return to his roof and his protection at once. 
Say that you regret having left it, and that it will be advisable 
for the future of both that you should live together hereafter 
under a certain definite arrangement. You must each keep to 
your own circle of friends, and meet only when the etiquette 
of society absolutely exacts such interviews. Thus scandal 
will be avoided, propriety in no sense be outraged, and your 
husband will be careful not to parade too publicly his liaison 
with Madame Balfour." 

Thus argued Madame Lebrun, according to her notion of 
les convenances. And to none of these views could I in any 
sense agree. Days go by, and we each hold firmly to our own 
opinions on these miserable matters. Perhaps it is well for me 
that I am led on to fight with many words as to the wisdom of 
my cause and course, for this battling checks those darker and 
more despairing thoughts that I am always striving to ignore ; 
at the same time, each day strengthens my resolution to remain 
absolutely hidden — " for the present, at least." 

" But by-and-by your wish may change, and it will be all 
too late," says Madame Lebrun. "He may have become 
accustomed to and take the liberty which at present must be a 
curse to him." 

When she uses such arguments I feel the wisdom of them, 
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and -wince. But at the same time, my plans remain nnchanged. 
Of course she can never wholly sympathise with me ; and yet, if 
slie once realises that my resolves are unalterable, I am sure she 
will give me all the help in her power. 

^*And you will not even permit me to write to madame 
your stepmother 1 " says my kind hostess, beginning to capitu- 
late before the vexatiously obstinate woman she has found me 
to l>e by this time. 

" Oh no — ^no ! " I cry, ej^erly. " Madame Lebrun, if you 

did this I should have to run away from your kind care and 

beg my bread in the streets. That I would rather do than 

cause Madame Grancour further trouble. 'When she had given 

me my trousseau and her blessing, she told me, and I felt with 

reason, that she had now fulfilled her duties to me, scrupulously 

as though she were my own parent, and she added a hope that 

she had now seen the last of me, and that I should cause her 

no further expense. All she spent I felt as a debt, and by 

degrees I have saved up my * pin money V and repaid her. You 

must feel with me, that she would not sanction my staying a 

day imder her roof without my husband's knowledge and 

consent." 

" In that she would judge wisely enough," says Madame 
Lebrun ; " and if only you, my child, would be a little reason- 
able — mais enfin " she then remarks, in answer to the 

entreaty in my face. Then the broad shoulders are shrugged, 
and Hortense says : 

'' Maman, let there be at least an end to these discussions. 
Let her remain with us quite tranquilly. She shall be made 
content, and you shall be maman to her too, but a real mother, 
not like that old Madame Grancour." 

So a new life begins to me. The old sweet happy days are 
over, clouded in the far past, left in darkest shadows. It is 
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irrevocable — dead to me — and yet I am always looking, how 
eadly — ^back 1 Of him who made my whole happiness, who 
was " the very life of me," I know nothing. Does he believe 
me dead 1 Has he perhaps sought for me, wished again to be 
forgiven 1 Would he, after another reconciliation, have kept 
better faith with me 1 No, She has usurped my place ; she 
holds the chains of his destiny too willingly and too securely to 
loose them, as yet. The time may come, and then? Ah! 
then, as now, it wiU all be — too late. Nothing can ever again 
unite us who have been parted, torn asunder, by our own acts, 
as we now are. Has he taken her into our home to reign in my 
stead 1 or have they gone far away over land and sea together \ 
Has her husband found his home deserted, as mine has donet 
In such bitter musings time drags on heavily, wearily. Could 
I but know how things really are — at home! The more I 
ponder, the more convinced am I that Constance would never 
forego wealth and position for anything Charley Alleyne could 
offer her. It was never his love she wanted. His admiration, 
his slavish submission to her caprice, his rendering of tribute in 
the way of jewels and fans, opera-boxes, laces, flowers — these 
were the proofs of his admiration which she desired; and 
more than this — his love — she neither cared for, nor could 
value. 

These anxious thoughts bring about, by constant iteration, a 
painful mental wear and tear, and so injure my health that 
Madame Lebrun gets uneasy on my account. Hitherto she has 
ignored the possibility of my employing myself, but she now 
feels with me that in active mental occupation lies my only 
chance of bodily recovery and renewed strength. When pensive 
autumn comes and gives a lingering touch of kindly brightness 
to the summer foliage, I am pleasantly and regularly occupied. 
Madame Lebrun has introduced four pupils to me. Two of 
these are pleasant English girls, daughters of a clergyman, who 
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lias for a time given up active duties, and devotes himself to 
the children of the wife he had much loved and cherished, and 
"but lately — ^lost. His melancholy voice and grave manner are 
restful and sympathetic to me, and give me a feeling of peace 
Tvhen, tortured by doubts and regrets I come, as I have done 
two or three times, to him for counsel and help in the bearing 
of my -weary burden. We have so talked together, but in no 
sense touched on personal matters. He knows, without words 
from me, that I am suffering from some cruel inward pain 
and trouble; he has his grief which is past mending in this 
world, and thus we are drawn together. At Christmas, he is 
going away with his daughters to spend that season " at home." 
Sorrowfully I have given the girls their last lesson, and sorrow- 
fully, very, I go to the door of Mr. Herbert's study, to bid him 
a last good-bye. He speaks to me with his wonted sympathy, 
and then asks me, as he is about to leave me in a foreign land, 
if some well-meant English advice may be of any use to me. 
" You may trust me — won't you tell me your trouble, Mrs. 
Alleyne ? " he asks. And then impelled by a strong desire to 
hear his opinion of what I have done "for the best," I, 
trembling, and feeling for the first time the weakness of my 
confession, tell him all. He says no word of worldly wisdom 
or disapproval He has nothing in common with etiquette, the 
bienseanceSf and the mundane aspect of deeds ; but very 
solemnly, and very impressively, he points out to me the rash 
error of my ways. He shows me clearly, that I, who thought 
myself blameless and above reproach, have erred, aye, sinned. 
^* Those whom God has joined together let no man put asunder I" 
This is the beginning and end of his reproach. And there 
breaks upon me a new light, in which the self-abnegation I had 
taken credit to myself for, bears the aspect of wicked pride, and 
1 feel that I, with angry fingers, have snatched at the wielding 
of destinies beyond mortal keeping. 
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"And you see no good in what I believed to be self-sa<ai- 
fice 1 " I ask, despondently. " You think nothing of the fact 
of my giving up all that made life dear to me, for the s£kke of a 
woman who has ruined all my hopes, and who took a pleasure 
in so doing ? " 

" Ah ! Mrs. Alleyne," says Mr. Herbert^ compassionately, 
" who am I that I should judge another ? I sympathise with 
you in one sense, for I feel that you know well the awful 
bitterness of the cup you are drinking. At the same time you 
must surely be aware that you yourself filled it to the brim 
with wilful self-made griefs. The sorrows that have followed 
on your acts are hard to bear, but they are the consequences of 
yonr own rash deed, and your evident inability to bear with 
fortitude those other trials from which you chose to escape 
instead of enduring patiently. -Had you so endured, that 
end would have come, and been far less terrible than the 
remorse that must haunt you now. You have a certain 
feeling of martyr-like exultation, and look upon yourself as 
a victim " 

" Not now, not now, indeed," I cry, and my spirit quails 
before his penetrating gaze. "Already I have felt myself to 
have been wrong, all wrong ; and I would beg of you to help 
me and to direct me. Tell me, what shall I do T' 

" Your own good sense, or let me say, your heart, will tell 
you that. Bide your time, now. Do nothing rashly. Don't 
act on impulse. Give one entire month to patient thought and 
reflection as to your past, and how you may attempt to remedy 
the future. When four weeks are over, you will have settled 
something in your own mind. We will both pray that your 
decision may be the right one." 

And then he says, " God bless you, and help and comfort 
you," and bids me '^farewell," and I go forth into the 
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bitter cold and darkness of the late December afternoon, 
feeling how like my heart and spirit are to the chill misery 
about me. 

My kind friend and most patient hostess is alone. I go 
straight to her, and flinging myself on my knees, sob out to 
her tbe thoughts and doubts Mr. Herbert's words have aroused 
within me. 

** He may have said much that is well and right, 
but much also that is too cruel and harsh to my poor 
girL" 

" No, indeed ; he is most truly good and wise." 

" Then — enjin — you will consent that I write to Madame 

Grancour, or to your " 

" No — no ! my best friend. Have a little patience still. 
Not now, not yet. Such would be my impulse, but I will 
not; I must strive not to act rashly again. I wiU consider 
calmly, and take just that month for reflection that Mr. 
Herbert has advised me. I dare no longer think or act 
without consideration, for the future of another life is bound 
up in mine, as you know well, and my present deed may 
throw light or darkness on the existence of something dearer 
than self to me now." 

" Dear daughter, is it not pride that keeps you from speaking 
now that you feel your expectation gives you yet another claim 
on your husband's pitying love 1 " 

" Oh ! I trust not pride. Dear madame, if you but knew 
how crushed, how humble I feel ! To be passive now that I 
have begun to realise my own folly, is hardest of all ; but it is 
salutary. You will bear with me — just one other month — 
won't you V* $ 

She is good and patient as ever, dear Madame Lebrun. 
She knows my " wrong-headedness " by this time, and has 
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deplored my folly day after day, and yet she is fall of tenderest 
afifection and compassion, more than ever so in these last weeks. 
For to her I have told wherein consists the greatest anxiety 
and the one hright hope of my lone future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DAWNING. 

HoBTENSE, with a sweet sisterly sympathy, has listened again 
and again to all my thoughts and wishes, to all the long 
delicious histories of past happiness, to all the doubts that 
harass me now. She is "romantic," it pleases her to hear 
every minute detail of that wonderful life of an English 
" ^Ome,^ that is so mysteriously attractive to French girls. 
She advises, ponders, suggests, and we two dwell for hours, 
no whit tedious to either (but of which Madame Lebrun knows 
nothing), on what might be achieved by us together in the 
future. And at last to Hortense comes a brilliant inspiration. 
She has found out a way to set my mind at rest as to what 
troubles me most, for she has determined, without implicating 
me, to discover what is happening in my forsaken home. She 
resolves to write to Madame Grancour, to propose to that 
lady a certain provincial pupil, and to inquire incidentally 
for cette chere Fay, of whom, for so long, she has been without 
any news. 

" Proposing a pupil to her will disarm Madame Grancour, 
"vnth all her cleverness," says Hortense, delighted by her own 
suggestion, to which I listen eagerly enough. " And madame 
or one of her daughters is sure to reply at once, and tell us all 
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the details of your poor little tragedy, my poorest, dearest 
friend." 

Hortense confides her plans to cJikre maman, who, not very 
willingly, agrees. She feels that I am compromising both her 
and her daughter by all this misery and deceit, and I begin to 
feel it all more and more, and to hate myself for it. But 
perhaps this very letter may bring about some change — ^wha 
can teU? 

Days pass, but never a word arrives from Paris ! At first I 
watched with trembling anxiety for the coming of that slow 
postman, but when a whole week has gone by newsless, I resign 
myself and take it all as part of a new and deserved burden 
Then — ^when hope was over — ^the letter did come ; but not to 
Hortense. We two seated at the breakfast-table see in Madame 
Lebrun's face, that she holds in her hand something of vital 
import to me. She denies the direct charge, and endeavours 
to escape with the precious epistle that Marianne has just 
handed to her. But we, Hortense and I, are morally stronger 
than she, and gain our point. She consents to read the letter, 
and to read it aloud, provided I will solemnly promise to listen 
tranquilly, and in no way to agitate myself as I am already. 
** HSlas/ so wickedly doing." I promise, I vow and declare 
anything she may bid. I, not to tremble, not to be agitated 
when — at last — at last — ^I am to have some news of my husband 
— for whom my soul still longs, still prays, day and night, 
night and day ! All my thoughts fly to, centre about him, and 
life without him has become the weariest, dreariest routine. 
And now, all unmoved, I am to get some news of him ! How- 
ever, by a strong effort I control myself, and madame sees that 
I endeavour to do so, my hungry eyes alone teU her now of the 
starvation of my soul; and with the steady decision of a 
surgeon, who cuts to heal, she quietly unfolds and reads the 
letter, to which I listen, voiceless, motionless, lest by some 
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movement I might check further revelation. Here ^ is an 
almost literal translation of my stepmother's account of all 
that had happened in these awful past months, and I 
transcribe it : 

*'1>BAB MaBAXS LbBRUN, 

" It was with a surprise mingled with pain that I beheld 
again the writing of our former dear young friend and pupil— 
Hoitense. To the question about a vacancy, need I assure you, 
dear madame, that I will willingly make room for any people 
suggested to me by your kind and thoughtful recommendation ] 
My terms, owing to the excessive rise in all prices, have in this 
last year also been increased by one-eighth. This, I am per- 
suaded, you will not find disproportionate. But my heart is 
moved, and I leave the aflfairs of the head to arrange them- 
selves, while I allude to the painful portion of the letter of 
that dear Hortense. You doubtless remember the friendship 
between her and my stepdaughter Fay? Alas, of that capri- 
cious child I have to teU you astonishing things. She had 
often and in many ways caused me anxiety, and I hoped I had 
finally done weU for her, when I gave her and a most complete 
trousseau into the care of a young English gentleman, who was 
both amiable and of the best ascertained connections. To this 
Monsieur Alleyne, the poor little Fay showed herself far more 
demonstratively attached than a French mother would permit in 
a young girl. On one occasion we conversed on the subject, and 
the child answered waywardly about her destiny, it was life to 
love, and other such too romantic phrases. But in spite of this 
too great sentimentality, the young people lived for three years 
in quite a paradise of conjugal felicity. Fay wrote letters of 
such happiness, that we really believed she had reached a secure 
haven in this world of storms. Then suddenly there appears 
on the scene of this charming young mSnage an adventurous 
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lady whom Monsieur Alleyne has known in past times. This 
lady, Madame Balfour, *as she calls herself, has a generous 
hushand and handsome children. Yet she cannot refrain from 
troubling the peace of our young couple. Monsieur Alleyne 
lends himself to her flattery, as is the nature of men. The 
adventurous Madame B. receives from him many attentions, 
many gallantries, many presents I His poor little wife at home, 
in a fury of jealousy proportioned to the violence of her former 
love, is despairing. She is rendered ill, and no doubt her 
reason suffers through these uncontrolled passions. Then comes 
a sad climax. It so happens that Monsieur Balfour, the 
husband, and Madame Alleyne are both at this time absent 
from London. In that town a great ball is given in a public 
room for some charity. Again quite an English arrangement as 
you will perceive ! To this ball Madame Balfour has exacted, 
as the last favour she will ever demand of him, the presence of 
Monsieur Alleyne. She feels the compromise to him and her- 
self, and she says it is for the last time ! After much hesitation 
he, who seems the weakest of men, consents for the love of 
peace. Also he believes by his deed he will purchase for him- 
self freedom from a slavery which has already become galling, 
for he too, being a man of heart, has suffered in the suffering of 
his young wife ! But the price of his liberty from this adven- 
turess is not well calculated. Fay hears of his doings, and is 
driven to absolute folly ! At the same time some thoughtful 
friend has forewarned Monsieur Balfour in Scotland of the 
intrigues of his wife. So it is arranged that at the entrance of 
the ball-room Monsieur Balfour stands, and he takes the hand 
of madame rudely from the arm of her chosen cavalier. This 
gentleman now finds himself in a very imcomfortable position, 
and in every sense de trqp. He remembers suddenly that he 
can at once go by a last train to Brighton, find his wife there 
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and reassure her. He goes, bat alas ! — it is too late. Imagine 
to yourself his horror, when after midnight he reaches his hotel, 
to find his wife gone without one word, written or verbal, 
•without even her most necessary possessions ! No one in the 
liotel knows anything of her departure or her destination. All 
lie can ascertain from the sleepy servants he arouses, is that at 
four o'clock Madame Alleyne received a telegram he had sent 
to her, aad that soon after she went out, on foot, without a 
word. The poor man spends a night of much anguish ! He 
knows not whom to ask, where to turn ! He can do nothing 
but wait for the long-coming morning. He wanders to and fro, 
and thinks of a thousand solutions for this strange conduct of 
his wife. He feels her jealousy has in some way caused her 
rash act, but he is very far from realising the bitter truth,, 
which comes upon him when he next day reaches lus owa 
establishment near London. She has been there, but has 
escaped again, and has left no explanation, no hint. She has 
evidently worn her ordinary clothes, and so he describes her to 
all the officers of the police. You will scarcely believe that all 
his attempts are vain, and that to this hour he has not found 
his wife nor any trace of her! I write all this to you, dear 
Madame Lebrun, fearing that the sad details are unfit for the 
ears of our dear Hortense, but I am sure you will communicate 
to her my thanks for the affection she has always shown to my 
unhappy daughter, and tell her such facts of this sad history BSk 
you may deem appropriate to the mind of a young girl. The: 
deepest mystery has surrounded the fate of that poor Fay. Hep- 
terrified servants, who saw her with her dead white face dud 
found her vanished without sign, or trace, or sound, believe her 
spirited away. This we cannot think ; for myself I do not 
doubt the unhappy child put herself into the Eiver Thames ! 
But poor Monsieur Charles will have it that she still lives. 

N 
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Again and again he has been to me here in Fans to pour out 
his troubles ^and demand counseL What can I sa^ to himi 
He finds no rest and no peace! Poor Fay carried awaj her 
jewels. This inspired Monsieur Charles with hope, and he had 
some reason in this^ and has sought diligentlj to trace their 
disposaL But is it not most probable that a wife so wsetched 
would even in her trouble grudge to her rival the possession of 
her precious ornaments, and so would have destroyed them with 
herself) That seems to me very natund^ For a long lame 
Monsieur Alleyne belieyed firmly that I helped to conceal his 
wife, and did so as a just punishment for his outrageous 
conduct to her. He does not know us Frenchwomen. I 
should quickly have arranged this matter, had it been entrusted 
to me ! Last week this poor Charles was again with me, telling 
me for the hundredth time erery detail of her flight, his 
researches, protesting his love, his innocence of real evil, his 
remorse, his prayers, and wishes. I can scarce refrain &om 
tears, he so touchingly speaks of his constant disappointments. 
These are most pitiable! He runs after every little lady he 
sees, just to look into her face and find it is not Fay. He has 
neglected his business, his home ; his poor mother is breaking 
her heart. Madame Balfour cannot console him ! Her husband 
at once carried her away to the Scotland she abhors. Such is 
the sad end, as far as we know, of my unfortunate step- 
daughter's career. It is useless to ask you if by any chance 
you have heard from her, since Hortense herself inquires. You 
must not be surprised, though, if Monsieur Alleyne one day 
comes to you with his endless questions. He never rests, and 
he heard from me the affectionate inquiries in Hortense's letter. 
Pardon the'length of this communication ; you will understand 
the interest I had in my subject, and my ideas have outrun my 
paper, and I fear my discretion. It is the first time I have 
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"written down this story in all its unhappiness. Beceive, dear 
madame, for your daughter and yourself, the assurance 9i my 
highest consideration. 

^'Amakda GRAwrootrB." 

Can this really have heen my history, to which, in deepest 
anxiety, I have listened ? Is this how things have happened 1 
Can that lone unhappy wanderer, who looks questions into the 
eyes of little women, be my Charley — my husband 1 Was 
my rash act altogether wrong — absolutely mistaken % Was 
that fatal meeting reidly the last between those two? Has 
Charley been mourning for me for nearly six months ? Surely 
I had only thought to free him from the fetters in which I 
once so lovingly held him. And so we have both suffered; 
both been punished. The words of kind Mr. Herbert come 
back to my mind, and fill me with a poignant remorse. 
With wanton fingers I had tried to snap the holy cord that 
bound us, man and wife, before God ! And now in my bosom 
I bear a growing life that belongs to my husband as much as 
to me. And I had thought to hide our child from him, and 
keep it as my one consolation in this self-imposed exile. Of 
late I have been haunted by the bitterness that might fill 
the life of my fatherless child if the time should come 
when that poor child would ask me for his father ! Alas ! 
it was pride that has kept me silent, and had it not been 
for this letter, my hard heart might not have yielded even 
yet. 

"And you say not one word, poor child?" asks Madame 
Lebrun, at last, perplexed by my silence. 

"Dearest Fay, speak to us I" cries Hortense. "Do not 
sit there as one who dreams. Do you understand what my 
mother has read to you 1 Your husband loves you, is true to 

» 2 
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you, seeks you ! Can you not rejoice 1 " She comes to me 
as she speaks, and winds affectionate arms about me, sinking 
on to her knees, and trying to look up into the face I have 
hidden in my hands. 

" My God has been too good to me 1" I cry at last, and with 
the spoken words come showers of grateful, irrepressible tears. 
Meanwhile Madame Lebrun has gone from the room, but 
presently returns with the fichu closely tied over her gray 
curls. 

" I stay for no further commands from anyone now," she 
says, with her quiet smile; "I go at once to the Bureau 
T^l^graphique, and send depeches to Madame Grancour, and to 
that poor dear Monsieur Charles, if little madame will give me 
the address." 

" I must come with you," I say quickly, in eager haste for 
the relief of instant action, which strong emotion always fills 
me with. 

" Then for once, petite mechante that you are, you do not 
seek to dictate to your elders 1 And you agree that I am about 
to do what is right ? " 

"Ah madame, how I now wish I had listened to you 
before, and saved him from this cruel pain." 

" This is a lesson for your two young lives, my child, and 
you will neither of you fail to profit by it, for yoiur hearts are 
good. You would not have my counsel, and you thought your 
experience greater, because my life has been monotonous and 
quiet. But I have years, and I hope some wisdom, yet not 
enough to have resisted you as I ought to have done. Poor 
little Fay, who has suffered so much ! " With this my kind, 
patient friend folds me closely in her arms, and bids me 
" smile and hope." 

On the road to the telegraph-offi(5e we have another di»- 
cussion after all, for I declare my intention to start home this 
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very night. Madame Lebrun's expressed alarms about 
the risk to my healtih, the rough weather, the fatigue, 
are all unavailing. The wildest longing possesses me to 
return at once to the home I have robbed of all its peaceful 
content. 

'* But what folly ! " cries Horiiense, who is decidedly 
practical. "You wish to see your husband; he may at this 
moment be in Paris, or in Marseilles, or en route to Italy, or 
in this very town to pay us a visit, and go off knowing 
nothing h Do, my dear Fay, at least wait the reply to our 
depec7i£8" 

That sudden possibility of Charley's being in this very town 
takes possession of me. Oh, if it should be ! How my heart 
beats. I yield at once. The messages are despatched, and we 
return home to await replies. . . . 

It is dusk. The grand logs are spluttering and hissing in 
the open fireplace. Snowflakes are blobbing lazily, softly 
against the small-paned window. Teacups — my English whim 
— are on the table, and the subtle fragrance of the cup that 
cheers pervades the room. Madame Lebrun, busy as usual, is 
crocheting bright fleecy wools into a comforting shawl by the 
flickering firelight. I am sitting lazily at her side, between her 
and the fire, my head resting against her knee. Hortense, with 
her shining eyes fixed on the dancing flames, and reflecting 
their changing splendours, is crooning softly some vague French 
ditty, that wanders gently among minors and always comes back 
to the major refrain : 

Ah ! mais il fant I'aimer, 
L'aimer, Talmer tonjoors. 

There has been as yet no reply to any of our messages, 
and we have listened, and waited, and commented unceasingly. 
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Suddenly theie bseaks through the silence without the slmH 
tinkle of the bell at the gste. 

'' The ansver fiom Paxis 1 " cries HorteiiBe, and nas 
swiftly to the door, tben oat, and dosaa it sharply behind 
her. 

I Bit still, my whole attention concentrated in sudden, 
eager listoning. Theie is a hurried colloquy outside. Then. 
Hortenee comes in again, bieathleaB, and whii^^rs : ^ My 
mother, come out at anoe, someone desires to speak with 
you." 

" Oh, my God, have mercy upon me ! " I thitik ihe 
prayer fervently, though I only utter, ''I know, Hortense; 
do not fear for me, joy does not kill. My husband is here.*' 

Madame I^bnin at once asks : *' Has he had our message t 
Does he know ] " 

*' Nothing. BJe has only come to see us. He is so grave, 
so sad." 

^'Xhen we must prepare him a litUe. It would be 
too sudden. Fay, you can and must be firm and quiet. 
Ben^ain hidden thus. I will throw this shawl over you. 
I forbid you to move until I tell you, for the love of Jdm, 
Hortense, be composed thou also, my child. Now bid 
monsieur enter." 

And into that dim little room that has been my kind 
shelter so long, comes -^ my husband. The dear voice so 
composed, so fioA, X hear it again, and its strong, measured 
tones smite on my heart as well as on my ears ! 
After the first greeting between them is over : 
" Spare yourself the pain of alluding to your sad search* 
monsieur,*' says Madame Lebrun, " we know all." 
"From Madame Grancour 1" asks Charley quietly. 
" From her lately. But long before we had heard of all this 
trouble from one more interested ^ 
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" Some former school-friend of your daughter's and — and — 
my wife's, I suppose 1 " 

"From an English lady, monsieur, who has seen your 
wife." 

" Since — since— — '* He cannot utter another word, but I 
Ixear him start from hii chair. 

"Yes; since she so rashly fled from her home, poor 
child." 

" Great heavene, madame ! Do you know that I have 
heard nothing — ^not one word of this 1 " There is energy 
enough in his tone now. The sudden tremble in his 
voice seems to vibrate and bring agitation into the 
very air. 

I hold my breath, and feel Madame LebrUn's Arm hand 
laid reassuringly upon my head. 

" Yes, monsieur; we are aware that Fay has wilfully hidden 
herself from you, not feeling sure ^* 

" Oh, spare me, madame ! " cries Charley. " If only you 
knew aU. My good angel has led me to yo^ door ; make 
me a happy man once more by telling me that my wife lives, 
is well, can forgive me ! " 

" Of all this I can safely assure you in her naaie." 

*' Then you yourself have seen her — my Fay f " 

I seem to feel his very breath, he is so near me 
now. 

"Indeed, yes, since froni her own lips I have heard her 
story." 

" And she is— ^" 

<<Here,'' says Madame Lebrun, rising, and half lifting 
me. 

Little need for her help now. In another instant I am 
clasped in my husband's strong, close embrace. 
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The longest day has come round once again. It is morning. 
We are sitting out on the lawn at the back of our pretty 
Wimbledon home. The air comes sweetly across the common 
and stirs the crimped frills of babe's muslin wraps as he lies 
on my lap — our babe — the little rosy, dimpled edition of that 
great handsome Charley who is standing beside us. He is 
looking down with a queer smile on his "two little ones/' as he 
persists in calling us. 

Up and down under the rose-hung walk, whence roses 
again hang as they did last year (and for how many previous 
summers), walks Hortcnse Lebrun. She looks radiant, and we 
know she is very happy, for Captain Hector the valiant is beside 
her, and we all know that she has consented to marry him — 
some day. Hortense has been staying with me for the last 
three months, and presently Madame Lebrun is coming over too, 
for the wedding. 

"Fay," says Charley, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
" when you can spare a little time from that arbitrary youngster, 
I want you to do me a favour." 

"It is granted before you ask, you know that>" say I, 
looking up into his face. 

" Then you promise ? " 

" Yes ; I promise." 

" Without reservation 1 " 

" Certainly." 

"Well, you always keep your word, you inflexible little 
woman. So I know it is as good as done already." 

" Is it something so very difficult, Charley 1 " 

" Isoi difficult to you ; but you will not like it." 

" Charley, do speak. How can it be something you wiah, 
and that I don't like 1" 

" Write down for me and for the boy's sake all that has 
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liappened between these two wedding-days of ours. Let our 
8013L Icnow some day that the dawning of his young life 
iDroiaglit into ours fresh promise of better, peaceful, happy 
years." 

And that is how it has come to be written. 
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WE THEEE L;S. 

A RINKING STORY. 



CHAPTER L 

OFF. 

"Well, boys, good-night," says Jack, attending us, his sup- 
pered guests, in our exit from his lodgings. " Our affair is 
really settled now, is it not 1 !N"o backing out, Signor Edgardo 
de Lislo, of the most serious countenance 1 " 

Edgar and I gave signs of assent We two are down in the 
narrow passage by this time, struggling into our waterproofs ; 
for the proverbial third days' thunderstorm has damped the 
glowing summer heat and washed the blinding dust away in 
deluging showers. And, while we soberly prepare ourselves to 
meet the weather, Jack, in a position that displays more agility 
than elegance, is descending the staircase on the outer side of 
its balusters. 

" What a gorilla you really are, Jack," says Edgar ; " your 
unfortunate landlady will have to appear with a dustpan 
presently, and gather up the fragments of her rash tenant's 
Hmbs." 

" The pretty pieces — ^ha, ha, ha ! " laughs Jack, far more 
noisily than the occasion or the silent midnight hour warrant. 
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" Jolly old girl, fancy her turning out in her cap-frills and her 
robe de cham — 'armed cap-a-pie^ in glorious array/ in fact! 
By-tlie-bye, we may catch sight of some new and attractive 
robe de chams t'other side of the water. That will suit me 
admirably." 

" Jack," says Edgar, pausing with his hand on the door- 
handle and speaking in the gravest tone, ^ I really must back 
out of our proposed excursion even now, if you intend to go 
away on any love-making escapades. My character ** 

" Come, you two, give up discussing, and say good-night," I 
interpose with decision, " until Thursday, Jack ; and nmid you 
are in time, for, once on board, we start with or without you." 
Having so said, I stroll leisurely away over the well-washed 
pavement, leaving the other two to continte their verbal 
pleasantries. 

When Edgar at last overtakes me he says : " What a fellow 
that is ! There is no possible dependence on him.'^ 

** He is true to the core nevertheless," I reply. '* There's a 
little too much of the schoolboy about him for his years, but 
surely neither of us like him the less for that.** 

" You may not, but " 

"You do not either, and would be sorry enough to start 
without him. For my part, I long to see him among our vis-a- 
vis, and know how thoroughly we shall enjoy his despair as ho 
realises that he can neither understand nor be understood by 
the natives." 

'^ He is sure to make us appear as ridiculous as himself," says 
Edgar (who, I suspect, is personally a little uneasy on the score 
of French conversation). 

" Surely we have sufficient mental strength to survive such 
a possibility ? " I inquire. 

" You are not repenting of our social enterprise already, are 
you ? " 
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'* I am a little uneasy, I confess,'' says Edgar^ and, after a 
pause, adds, " Bob, you are steady and good-natured^ will you 
make yourself responsible for Jack's vagaries 1" 

« To what extent 1 " 

*' Well, if I find I cannot put up with his nonseniiB, will you 
tuidArtake to bring him home without mel** 

" Most certainly I will, and think you « much worse fellow 
than the friend I have known for a dozen years, and who has 
never yet turned his back on a man in a difficulty, and — which 
is more to the point — ^never will" 

" Do not reckon without your host," says he, and 
laughs. 

" N'o, but I am quite ready to reckon with him," I reply. 
** And I also feel secure we shaU neither of us come off the 
worse for that bargain." 

We are still walking westwards. The rain is over, there is 
a delicious freshness in the air, truly reviving after the past day 
of red heat and white glare ; the clouds are moving swiftly, 
filled with a sudden desire to bestir themselves after the enforced 
repose of the last forty-eight hours; and the Lady Moon, wistful, 
pallid, looks on in an easy one-sided fashion upon the vagaries 
of the refractory elements. Jack's quarters are east of Begent 
Street, we two prefer the breezier neighbourhood of Shady 
Grove, S.W. Edgar Lisle and I have lived together, for 
better, for worse, with a most imconjugal fidelity for more 
than six years now, and I think we mutually approve this 
close companionshi|). The proposed excursion that is to come 
off on Thursday is the starting per steamer direct from St. 
Katharine's Docks to that exclusively French watering-place 
yclept Boulogne. Li this favourite resort of the distinguished 
French aristocracy who incline to bathe d la Fran^ise, we 
Londoners purpose spending the month's holiday graciously 
accorded to us by the decrees of our seniors in a certain very 
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exclusive Govemment office. Jack Lacy — who until lately 
was one of us in said office — had been somewhat summarily 
dismissed for "larking." He has at present no particular 
occupation. This state of dolce far niente is not an unusual 
one for him ; he has experienced the same at several periods 
in his varied career, and it causes him no sense of embarrassment. 
He is a younger son (one of many) in a noble and prolific 
house. His family is of high degree, and its influence is great 
However sudden Jack's downfalls, he speedily gets picked up 
again by said family and said influence. From his nursery 
days of fun and mischief he has always been treated as " that 
dear, naughty Jack," and now that he is getting on for tliirty, 
he still finds himself " the pet " of two elderly maiden aunts, 
who adore him for his handsome face and for the never-ending 
fun and frolic of his ways. As in those nursery days the 
elderly ladies provided Jack with " tanners," so they are now 
ready on occasion (somewhat frequent these, I suspect) to 
supply "ponies." A little judicious coaxing is all that is 
required, and that power of fascination is one of Jack's greatest. 
Well may he laugh in happy and careless ease, quite secure that 
his morrow will look after itself, or be looked after for him, 
when it comes. 

Happy, light-hearted, careless Jack ! He certainly has never 
taken life gravely, and one is inclined to believe with him in 
his sunshiny future. 

At 11 A.M. on Thursday morning, Edgar and I have taken 
up our position on the upper deck, and we calmly survey the 
fussy and heated arrivals below. Aheady the bell has sounded, 
and final shouts to and fro pass stentoriously between various 
nautical men and boys — nautical as to their voices and phraseology, 
that is. Whether or not actively connected with our or any 
vessel, who can determine ] At this moment Jack, lending his 
porter a helping hand, stumbles across the steamer that consti- 
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tutes a temporary highway to ours. With musical greetings 
and radiant smiles, Jack " hails " us. We two steady men are 
clad in tweed, of a modest pepper-and-salt complexion; hut 
Lacy has adopted a fancy- yachting costume of bright hlue 
serge, resplendent with gQt buttons that refract the sun's 
rays and dazzle Edgar's eyes as he remarks in an aggrieved 
tone : 

" 1 . 11 . 6, complete, I presume? Naval supers, procured 
at 999, High Ilolhorn, warranted not to shrink ! How can you 
turn out like that. Lacy 1 " 

" You don't mean to tell me you have the effrontery to 
grumble at my get-up 1 " cries Jack, honestly surprised. "Well, 
upon my word, you are hard to please. Lisle ! !Xow, Bob, 
doesn't it look out of the common ]" he adds, turning to me 
with an injured air. 

** That it certainly does," say I, gravcl3\ 
" Ah ! knew you would approve. You do know what's 
what when you see it. Graspilands built it, against his will 
and fancy I honestly admit, but he won't forget to make an 
extra charge for our discussion. However, as he is not likely 
to get paid by me for the next ten years, that won't much 
matter. Now, Lisle, be reasonable ; you surely would not have 
had me come out on the spree in ten yards more of Oxford 
mixture just to match your twenty, would you] Two bitters to 
one bright sherry is surely enough at a time ] " 

By this time we are really off, and we all find the passage 
thoroughly enjoyable. There are some vile boats on that 
London to Boulogne service, but the Swift is a grand exception 
— and docs her work admirably. The sun is hot, but these are 
August days, que voulez-voics ? The saline breeze that meets us 
as we pass Heme Bay is perfectly exhilarating, and the mid- 
night glimpse of slumbering Boulogne fills us with bright 
anticipations of the morrow. The town is decidedly pic- 

o 
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turestiue. Below it spreads along in new and more regular 
lines, but the older parts round gradually upwards until they 
crown distant heights, vaguely defined by the lights that twinkle 
at intervals along the upper routes. 

Wo round the breakwater in a graceful curve, and then 
steam slowly into the harbour. We are all averse to the fact 
that women walk off with the trucks on to which our examined 
luggage is piled, "but in Eome do as Rome does," Edgar 
advises Jack, who vehemently protests against this reversal of 
his notions of what is due to the softer sex. Truly, to look at 
these brown, homy-handed, rough-voiced beings, one might 
fancy oneself among the Gorgons of Hellenic days, rather than 
among the daughters of that Eve who has given us our mothers, 
sisters, wives ! 

Here I feel tempted to indulge my companions in viva-voce 
suggestions and reflections as to Eve ; her probable influence on 
the sex ; as to the excellence no doubt of these luggage-porters, 
who seem such grotesque specimens of nature's vagaries ; how 
probably they in their modest homes excel in every domestic 
virtue ; how — but, being suddenly reminded that we are to 
have a swim at 7 a.m., considerately desist. 



CHAPTER II. 

ALL THERE. 

What a morning, ye Gods ! Sun, sea, sky, one glorious 
blaze of resplendent light ; the smiling rays of Phoehus Apollo 
caught quivering on the ever-changing face of Venus Aphrodite, 
who rejoicingly absorbs, then gaily reflects them. In the dim 
distance I see that pearly haze that foretells intense heat to 
come; while into my window at present blows freshest, most 
delicious breeze that ever inflated the lungs of man. 

Having bathed an(J strolled into the lower town, through 
the market, and to the ramparts, we three L/s — Lisle, Lacy, 
and Lynton — ^retum ravenous to our dejeuner. The windows 
of the " Imperial " salle a manger are eight in number, and 
their outlook is seawards. At each window stands a small 
table, at each table (save the one reserved for us) is seated a 
breakfasting-party. Edgar and I take our places. Jack has 
remained in the vestibule, attracted by the placard on which 
marvellous specimens of French caligraphy make known the 
names of the inhabitants of the two hundred rooms in the hotel. 
That those names are for the most part truly British, no travelled 
reader (if his travels have extended to Boulogne-sur-Mer) will 
require to be told. 

At the table next to us a French family is seated, apparently 
the only Gallic party in the room. Madame^ monsieur, 

o2 
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mademoiselle, and le fila unique, evidently the correct comH- 
nation of V enfant terrible and gate for which French youths are 
famous. This lad looks an uncommonly sturdy specimen of 
close-cropped boyhood.though, and his dark-hlue school imiform 
becomes him. His mother and father are also £ne stalwart 
people; she rejoicing in a complexion that would rival an 
Englishwoman's and not by any cosmetic disguising her hand- 
some gray eyebrows, or the neat white sausage curls packed up 
in close order on either side of her cheerful countenance. 
Monsieur is gray also, and decidedly handsome, and with 
tender care ministers to the wants of certainly the loveliest 
girl, whatever her nationality, that has ever delighted my eyes. 

I am facing the party, Edgar — poor fellow — has his back 
towards them ; the head of our table is left for that loitering 
Jack. Without insular rudeness I can watch Marie— so 
madame repeatedly calls the younger lady, presumably her 
daughter. Marie is, as the famous French song has it, " hlondu 
comme les bles." She has clearest eyes of clearest hazel, a 
brilliant complexion, lips pouting and coral, and with all 
this as demure a look as ever any maiden out of pension 
wore. 

" But is it then that she cannot find it ? " says madame, 
turning her head towards the door of the salle impatiently. 

" Certainly, Mre amie, she is not quick; but have patience, 
she will come, or will you that I go to seek her?" inquires 
jnonsieur, also looking doorwards. 

Whose coming do they expect 1 

Enter Jack — his head and hand, that is. He throws tbe 
door back as though for the advent of some princess, and in 
walks, laughing, blushing — Marie ! the very Marie who is still 
sitting at the next table, demurely sipping her vin ordinaire, I 
look on in intense amazement while monsieur le pere rises, 
leaving one Marie seated, to go and meet the other as she 
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enters the room. He acknowledges our Jack's courtesy by a 
ceremonious bow, and makes some speech also ; but Jack — in 
Prench — is speechless, and blushing furiously (a novel ex- 
perience I should think), follows the laughing Marie number 
two along the room. Arrived chez maman, this second lady 
takes from Jack's hand a reticule he has been carrying; and, 
ivitli a nod and smile, seats herself beside number one. 

Anything more marvellous than the likeness between demure 
Marie and saucy Mignon (her name also is audibly repeated by 
all the members of her family) I have never seen. As for our 
blushing Jack, when he finds his lovely heroine of a small 
adventure on the stairs (hereafter repeated to us soito voce) 
seated in duplicate at the next table, his bewilderment is 
greater even than mine, who have been hitherto only a passive 
spectator. Edgar, who is doing ample justice to his cotelettes 
and omelettes, not to mention the St. Emilion, quietly concludes 
" we two " are up to some nonsense as usual, for he has as yet 
seen nothing of the twin demoiselles, who have so captivated 
and perplexed his companions. 

Presently Jack in a discreet whisper tells us how he was 
still conning over these names in the vestibule, when a sudden 
descent of various articles (a shower of reels and scissors, he 
says) on to the stone pavement caused him to turn. Then he 
beheld Mademoiselle Mignon, who had allowed a reticule to fall 
from her hand, its multifarious contents tumbling in wild 
confusion, down the stairs, and farther. How she, laughing 
and blushing, had said innumerable little French words to him, 
while he, probably following her lead in all particulars (except 
the French words!), had groped about in all directions for 
the stray reels of cotton and silk, tne thimbles, needles, and 
scissors. 

" Most romantic, a modern Penelope evidently," grumbles 
Edgar reprovingly. 
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Jack, not heeding his would-he mentor, goes on expatiating 
on mademoiselle's loveliness and grace, and explains, to our 
amusement, his intense disgust at his own inability to say one 
intelligible syllable to his fair charmer. 

** She shook her head at my English," says he ruefnllj, 
** and all I could say in French was bon soir or de Veau chaude, 
sHl roiis 2>l(iti / " 

At this moment there is a commotion at the adjoining table, 
and la famllle (not Benoiton, but as we learn later) Camille 
dei)art3. 

• Lacy and I watch the slim girlish figures in their neat black 
gowns, closely fitting, irreproachably made, walking away from 
us down the room. Jack and I stare so persistently, that even 
Edgar turns his head. 

" Their figures are wonderfully alike indeed," he says, "and 
ver}' graceful they look. I am sorry I missed their faces. 
I approve of knots of golden hair coiled up high, like 
tliat.'* 

" Ah ! but her face ! " cries Jack ; " if you had only seen 
her lovely face ! " 

" Their lovely faces," I amend. 

" It is almost one, truly," he says, " and it would be hard 
to say which one prefers, if any pi-eference be possible; still 
I think I could pick out that saucy smile of my friend's 
anywhere." 

" Tmir friend, you conceited yoimg puppy," cry I, laughing, 
while Edgar remarks : 

"Pray, Jack, don't drag us into an affair of coffee and 
pistols. You have not the least idea of the exclusiveness, the 
touchiness, and the dignity that prevail in a' comvie U faui 
French family." 

" Oh, Lisle, do come down from your stilts for an hour or 
two ! " says Jack with mock entreaty. 
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*' Let us be off to this famous rink," say I, " on which we 

are to hroil for the next three hours, according to Lacy " 

" If only Fortune favours us and we find them skating 1 '* 
cries Jack enthusiastically. 

Edgar shrugs his shoulders ; and on to the rink we go. 
By this time " rinks " are as well known as fountains or 
canals to all the world, but when we went to Boulogne, Edgar 
and I beheld this new and wondrous irstitution for the first 
time. Jack, who has a knack of knowing, seeing, and doing 
everything from its very beginning, had of course " rinked " on 
the only compo at that time laid down in London for the 
purpose, and visited by London's ujiper twenty. I say 
"twenty" advisedly, for surely the plutocracy must have 
doubled the number of "people who can do everything" by 
this time. The Boulogne rink is admirably situated in the 
grounds of the JStahlissementj whose terraces and salle windows 
look out upon it. In the morning the devotees consist of 
beginners, and very haltingly and stumblingly they conduct 
themselves. 

*' l>on't holloa until you are out of the wood," says Jack 
laughing, and himself sailing away with an easy grace that at 
once makes him the mark of envious glances from surrounding 
eyes. Lisle is going •'* to look on and think about it," and I, 
having had my feet somewhat numbed by untoward straps and 
buckles, essay to balance myself on light wheels, and signally 
fail — you may read it ignominiously fall, if you choose to be 
hypercritical. Having recovered my equilibrium with absurd 
difficulty*, I stumble along by the railings. 

" Why, you actually fell down, Lynton ! " says Edgar, as 
though he were telling me some news. 

" Of course I went down," say I, naturally annoyed by his 
stupid remark. 

" I don't see why you say of course," he replies gravely, 
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*^ for it seems to mo the easiest thing possible to go along on 
four wheels. You must be just as well able to balance as on 
your feet." 

" ^Nfust 1 1 Well, I just wish you could try it yourself." 
And in no amiable spirit I jog along, clutching eagerly at the 
helpful railing that so materially assists beginners. 

" Ce n^est que le jiremier pas qui coute, liein ? " says a French 
voice behind me. And from under a broad-brimmed Leghorn 
hat smiles the pleasant countenance of Camille p^re. 

Wo both grope on, holding closely by that iron rail, 
conversing amicably at intervals. Young Achille — the hopeful 
— scuds wildly about to his father's delight, but the two lovely 
M.'s are nowhere to be seen. 

Monsieur Camille looks with admiration at Jack, who is 
thoroughly at home " on wheels,'' and deplores repeatedly that 
ce monsieur does not speak French. Presently Camille pere 
stops abruptly and, pointing to the path that leads from 
the swimming-bath towards us, says, " Voila nies petites avec 
madame,'^ 

The ladies approach the railings, and monsieur graciously 
informs them that he finds me " a cliarmant jeune homme who 
speaks French comr/ie nous autres." On this a general conversa- 
tion commences, but, although informed so pointedly that I am 
charTnanty I notice with envy that both the lovely demoiselles 
follow with keen interest and admiration the gliding pirouettes 
and mazy evolutions of Jack Lacy, and pay very little heed to 
me, in any sense. 

Mignon, I hear, skates parfaitement, but Marie is un pen 
timide. Presently Mignon shows us that she can rival Jack 
himself, and Marie, with the ceremonious sanction of papa, 
lays her little hand, daintily gloved in palest peau de Suede, 
upon that lucky Lacy's arm. Together they glide hither and 
thither, under the strictest surveillance from inanian of coui'se. 
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This groping along the rails is really too irksome I think, 
and with a sudden access of courage essay, like some very 
juvenile and wholly inexperienced fledgling, "to take wing." 
Twice I have stumbled from one end of the rink to the other 
with tolerable success. The third time, alas ! — startled hy the 
too sudden advent of that most intrepid Mignon — I make a 
decided faux pas, not only upsetting myself, hut — woeful to 
relate — mademoiselle also. Edgar, standing close by, rushes to 
the rescue. Her wrist is cut — bleeding ! 

She tries to smile, bless her, and all the while the colour is 
dying out of her face. She assures me, " It is nothing, nothing 
at all." I curse my clumsiness, my ill-luck, the fates generally'; 
while Lisle quietly produces sticking-plaister and pocket 
scissors, and daintily covers up the scar made by some steel 
excrescence on my honible skate. So disheartened am I by 
this misadventure that I take off the wheels then and there. 

Madame Camille has summoned her daughter to "repose 
herself " a little, and Edgar naturally seats himself beside them, 
and with his gravest manner utters such French words as he 
manages to remember from his school-days. He tells me this 
afterwards, and I know the number is not legion ; still the 
general effect of his Gallic efforts is evidently pleasing, for 
Mignon smiles archly and is interested, while both madame 
and monsieur honour Lisle with their polite attention now. 
I feel so lonely, so " out in the cold '* somehow (amid these 
satisfied people, and under this broiling sun !), that I turn my 
back on rink and rinkites, and wander away vaguely eventually 
into the shooting-gallery, where I pop away to the tune of five 
francs. 

That sweet little white wrist of Mignon's, with the bleeding 
scar upon it, is always before my eyes. How I would have 
loved to kiss those coral beads away 1 
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The sudden intimacy between Lisle, Lacy, and the Camille 
family has decidedly ripened when next I see them all. They 
are sitting together in the sall^ at the Siahlissement, listening 
to the afternoon concert. Madame and her daughters have 
industriously brought forth some species of beaded and Tv^ooUy 
needlework, Achilla is clingmg with demonstrative affection 
to Jack's arm, while Edgar and monsieur axe evidently 
deep in some political (?) discussion — the discussing^ being 
chiefly loft to the Frenchman ! I approach this happy party 
wlio occupy a select comer looking on to the rink and conserva- 
tory, and iind myself received with decided coolness by all but 
dear old Jack, who I believe is honestly delighted to burst 
forth into a torrent of speech, and to bo understood once again . 
in his mother-tongue. 

Marie, the demure, whom from the first I have singled out 
as the most perfect of women, gives me one of her half shy and 
wholly bewitching glances. To her I venture to address myself. 
She receives my remarks most graciously, but I soon find that I 
was thus encouraged with a purpose, and that purpose is to act as 
inter j)reter between this lovely Trench girl and English Jack. And 
while I am thus occupied I see Mignon come across from her sofa 
to a chair by her sister's side, on the pretence of matching some 
flossy coral silk (that looks as though her lips had kissed it and 
given it its glorious hue), and she also joins our — i.e, literally, 
my — conversation. For it now becomes my pleasing task to 
translate for all three. And while I speak, they look; but they 
don't look at me. 

At the hotel Lacy has arranged with an English-under- 
standing waiter that we three L.'s should find our places 
opposite the famille Camille, and throughout the table-d'h5te 
dinner we liave the pleasure of regarding and noting the loveli- 
ness and the bewildering likeness of the twin blondes, our 
ri$-a-vU.. They are evidently dressed for the soiree at the 
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JSiahlissement ; not in heavy trailing silks or tarlatans and 
gauzes of many hues, such as our countrywomen, the whole 
length of the table, have adorned 0) themselves in, but in 
some soft black material, semi-transparent, whoUy becoming, 
open at the throat and showing the fairest skin, and a simple 
crimson rose. 

Our attention is so completely absorbed by the grace and 
beauty of these girls that we take very little heed of the marvels 
of art and fashion that are seated near us on every side. And 
yet they surely merit a page to themselves, so wonderful are 
the vagaries of nature as displayed at a table-d'h5te muster. 
The prevailing opinion among the ladies is evidently the 
reverse of Thomson's, for here they prove that they consider 
they need "the foreign aid of ornament," and by no means 
think themselves " when unadorned, adorned the most." 
Above all other amazement is that with which I behold the 
enormous weight of metal which Englishwomen hang about 
their persons. I have seen ladies toiling on a broiling summer 
day under a perfect load of jet or its still heavier imitation. A 
dozen rows of blazing black beads on neck and shoulders, huge 
bracelets on the arms, half a yard of beaded chain depending 
from the waistband, another to hold watch, trinkets, I know 
not what ! "No^v, however, any other metal, pure or very much 
alloyed, is pressed into this decorative service, and we some- 
times see what looks like a set of miniature fire-irons, the steel 
fittings of a workbox, silver purse, tablets, and more things far 
than I know the names of, dangling ponderously from the 
waist of the fragile sex ! Our beauteous French M.'s — the vis- 
U-V18 who so absorb our attention — rejoice in no other jewellery 
than the coi*al drop in their dainty ears, wliich are in themselves 
like daintiest shells. 

By-and-by we all find ourselves in the scdle de dame, where 
Lacy is immediately recognised, pounced upon, and kept a most 
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nnwilling eaptive by some American ladies, with whom he had 
previously become acquainted in Paris. There is a neat wizened- 
looking little mother with black eyes and blacker hair, and 
there are three daughters, lavish and elegant as to dress, slim as 
to figure, waxlike as to complexion, and nasal — very — as to 
voice and utterance. 

The St. Thomases are only too pleased to recognise their 
handsome English acquaintance of the Grand Hotel, Paris. 
The youngest of the three sisters, who has the largest eyes 
and the greatest masses of black hair, evidently claims " Mr. 
Lacy " on the strength of some antecedent passages between 
them. Perhaps he then gave her the right to look upon liim 
as her especial and most devoted admirer. 

" Bob, old boy, cannot you go and talk to the old woman, 
and take this gushing little Miss Twang with youl" Jack 
whispers to me in piteous appeaL 

" What ! while you are off to make some more of that silent 
running with lovely Mademoiselle Mignon? No, my dear 
Jack, I appreciate our French ladies far too well myself. 
Thanks." 

That the Americans waltz to perfection is soon manifest to 
all beholders. To use their own expression, their dancing is 
" decided elegant ; " and the greatest marvel is that they never 
show the slightest symptoms of pace, which in their case cer- 
tainly does not distress, and seems far indeed from " killing." 
"Not a tinge of colour flushes Miss Adelaide's waxen cheek, 
though she waltzes with Lacy to the " Manolo " from the first 
chords of that fascinating waltz to those last impassioned ones, 
that seem to play on one's own nerves and thrill with their 
delicious power. Jack, though always in good training and 
generally " fit," is not up to Miss St. Thomas's staying power, 
and escapes from her in a state of breathless heat and exhaus- 
tion. Lisle has taken care to avoid being pressed into the St. 
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Xhomas' service, and sits alternately talking and dancing gravely 

^vith the twin sisters. I also have had the honour of walking 

through a quadrille with Marie, and the " Lancers " with 

IMignon, but she is evidently half afraid of my awkwardness, 

and has not forgotten that faux pas on the rink. They both 

decline to trust themselves to me waltzing, though a little later, 

to my decided annoyance, they both give Jack a turn. I admit 

they made several speeches and hesitated, as they had refused 

*^ voire ami Monsieur Lynton," to accord such privilege to Lacy; 

but of course Lacy's persuasions carry the day here with the 

young maidens, as at home they have ever done with the old 

maidens his aunts. 

Next morning I refuse to partake of dejedner with the other 
L.'s, and while they enjoy their walk, and later their hiftck anx 
champignons (on the excellence of which Edgar afterwards 
dilates ad lib.), I, in solitary martyrdom, gyrate on the rink, 
going through most arduous practice ! 

When the others arrive to disport themselves, which they do 
en massef I go to the hotel to refresh myself after the labours of 
the last two hours, and by-and-by saunter leisurely down to the 
rink. I have laid deep plans, and determined to ingratiate 
myself with Maman Camille, having perfect faith still in the 
powers of French mothers as to the absolute control and direc- 
tion of the daughter's heart. And being by this time in love, 
and very much in love, with fair, coral-lipped, demure Marie, I 
have quite made up my mind to approach her when the proper 
time arrives — officially and quite en rhgle, through her parents. 
Having two hundred a-year of my own, and getting a rising 
salary of three hundred, I think is a fair prospect, to which the 
dot, however small, of a French bride, will make a pleasing 
addition. That the Camille family is not one of the aspiring 
ones as regards social position, I am fully persuaded from the 
fact of their being in Boulogne, in lieu of at Trouvillo or 
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BiarritSy etc., but that the girls are ladies I know more certainly 
still, and here I can judge with my own eyes, and need make 
no inferences. 

Madame CamiUe receives me graciously, and I at once regret 
having lost many pleasing opportunities for conversation yester- 
day. Indeed, I find her a particularly well-infonned, intelli- 
gent, and somewhat strong-minded woman, and, if I can 
persuade her daughter to come and live in London with me^ I 
feel I shall not at aU object to having such a mother-in-law — ^in 
France. 

Jack has possessed himself of Marie's hands and laid them 
crossways into his, and so they glide harmoniously to and fro, 
while Mignon executes marvellous ptzs in all directions, and 
usually comes to a standstill, " to repose herself," somewhere in 
Lisle's vicinity. He has evidently determined to lounge, and 
given up all idea of exerting himself on wheels. 

A week runs away pleasantly enough, and after many hours 
of solitary practice I triumphantly exhibit my skill to friends 
and beholders, and even venture to ask the hand of Made- 
moiselle Marie as my partner — on the rink. This is certainly 
the commencement of the happiest fortnight of my life. Marie 
is gracious, gentle, sympathetic We talk French con amore 
(very much con amore where I am concerned), we skate well, 
and we even waltz delightfully on the slippery floor of the sails 
de danse. I hold her closely, and feel her balmy breath on my 
cheek, and whirl on in almost delirious happiness. We talk on 
the most varied subjects. She is naive, charming. She tdls 
me of her past life in the convent, of her companions there, of 
the strict surveillance tp which she has ever been accustomed, 
and of the delightful change to her home life, and to the kindly 
watchful eyes of her mother. It will of course be understood 
that we are never out of the immediate sight and supervision, 
though frequently out of hearing, of niaman. 
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Marie, in her tarn, asks me many interested questions about 

English school and liome life, about my friends, my amusement, 

my business, and invariably manages to introduce pertinacious 

little inquiries and remarks about both Lisle and Lacy. She 

finds the former " very interesting," the latter " excessively 

amusing and of a gallantry ! " and then comes that long and 

-wondrously expressive " Ah ! " that from such lovely lips must 

be like music, for even with the most ordinary Frenchwoman 

it has a powerful piquancy of expression that I don't think we 

could put into any English monosyllable. 

Certes, mine was love at first sight, and I tumbled into it, 
knowingly, delightedly, as we sat over that breakfast in the 
Imperial Hotel ; and love has progressed and thriven, daintily 
fed by a constant and delightful intercourse with Marie, who 
seems to me in every respect the one woman, the only woman, 
to whom I would gladly trust the care of my happiness, while, 
as far as I could settle her future, it should be as cloudless 
and as delightful as she herself could wish. As for Jack, 
without many French words (he has picked up a stray phrase 
here and there), he has evidently ingratiated himself with papa 
and his favourite laughing Mignon ; and Lisle is apparently 
quite content to look on at the game, taking a generally grave 
but no special interest in the players. 

Meanwhile Jack spends many trying quart-d'heures on the 
rink, on the beach, and at the Stahlisaement, in avoiding the 
determined pursuit of the St. Thomases. They have seized 
upon Lisle and myself too, each in turn ; but Lacy is now, as 
he evidently has been before, favoured and a favourite. The 
girls excel on the rink as they do in the ballroom, and get so 
much admiration from others that they surely might leave Jack 
alone, and so enable him to pursue his inclinations towards the 
lovely French blonde. But Miss Adelaide, who I imagine has 
a strong will of her own, has determined on capturhig Mr. Lacy 
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(oh 1 the twang with which she enunciates that name), and it 
rciiuires all his ingenuity (of which he has a fair share) to evade 
being seized upon and carried off into the American circle. 
Even during his matutinal swim he is not safe, for it has twice 
happened that Miss Adelaide has volunteered " to race him a 
quarter of a mile" in the water. On one occasion she challenged 
him suddenly as she floated, and before he had recovered his 
amazement at being accosted by a mermaid with coils of black 
hair wound around her head, and mischievous eyes shining out 
darkly from under their wet lashes, she had turned on her side 
and taken a lead, gliding swiftly and cleverly over the sun- 
sparkled surface of the sea. How far that quarter of a mile 
was, where it began and where it ended, no one quite knew ; 
but Lacy declared ^liss St. Thomas had fairly beaten him by a 
length ! He certainly had a depressed and vanquished air 
about him for some few hours after. In fact. Lisle and I 
agreed that Miss Adelaide must have taken the initiative 
and proposed marriage to her handsome English friend in the 
water. 



CHAPTER III 

BACK AGAIN. 

Three weeks are over, only one remains of this most enjoyable 
holiday. "We have all returned from another grand ball at the 
^tablissement. I have been intensely happy and satisfied to- 
night. Never have I found Marie so soft, so gentle, so yielding, 
I had almost said tender, as she has appeared to me this evening. 
"We have danced three times together, and have walked through 
the airy corridors, with less supervision than ever before. The 
parents Camille evidently have learnt to trust the Englishmen, 
perhaps even they approve of what I feel sure every one must 
have discovered by this time — my adoration for Marie. This 
is the flattering unction I lay to my soul I 

It is quite, evident too that Jack has made himself very well 
understood by Mignon, and I half fear he has been somewhat 
rash, not to say indiscreet ; for, having had my last delicious 
waltz with Marie to-night, I determined not to dance with any 
one else after, and sauntered with a cigarette out into the 
grounds. And there I suddenly came face to face with Jack, 
who was standing very close to Mignon, both of them partly 
hidden by some protuberant rockwork. He held her hands in 
both his. She was speaking so eagerly that he was too much 
engrossed by her conversation to heed my approach. I instantly 
and discreetly retreated. I fear my footsteps on the ground 
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must have etartlod them, for they moved hurriedly away, and I 
have very little doubt that Jack has very rashly entangled him- 
self with the daughter, without addressing himself, as a French- 
man expects, to Monsieur le pire. This course I have now 
fully determined to take on the morrow. I think over ways 
and means, and smoke my last peaceful pipe, as I lean from my 
bedroom window and gaze out on the far-spreading lulling sea^ 
that, with my vague thoughts, seems lost in a hazy and distant 
future. 

A sudden tap at the door interrupts the somewhat per- 
plexing current of my ideas. 

« EntrezJ* 

And enter Jack, who, without speaking, flings himself full 
length on my bed with a groan, as of one in great pain. 

''Grood heavens, old boy, are you illl" I cry, amazed at 
this most tinwonted exhibition on his part. 

'' Oh ! in a devil of a mess,'' says he, *' and awfully 

cut up." 

" Hard up 1 " I inquire. 

"That not more than usual," he says, ''but awfully ill- 
used." 

" Surely you are the last man to make such a complaint with 
justice," say L 

" There you are very much mistaken," he replies. 

" Enlighten me then. Can I help you 1 " 

''Yes; you might argue with the old man, and tell him 
that he is doing a very unfair thing by her and by me I" 

" What ! Monsieur CamiUe 1 " 

" Yes, of course, Monsieur Camille ! " 

" But are you doing quite the right thing by him, Jack 1 " 
I ask. " Do you mean to say that you are serious about this 
matter? Do you really intend to marry, you most restless and 
unsettled of men 1 " 
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'' Of «our8e I do, and slie loves me, bless her, she told me 
so. I got her away from those watchful old birds for a few 
momenteand made her come oat into the grounds with me. 
Slie was awfully frightened at her temerity — temSritS, as sho 
says in her pretty French babble. I understand her well 
enough, and, by Jove, I could never have believed in such a 
power of love as possesses me ... . and I am just as wretched 
as — as — I did not know a fellow could be! But it's rank 
slavery, ii's selling your very heart's blood, and I won't stand 
it 3 111 make her run away and defy them." 

''And you really were idiot enough to speak to the girl 
first without consulting the father T' I inquire, fully realising 
the enormity of such conduct from a French point of view. 

"By Jove, Bob,". cries Jack, "you must be mad. I don't 
want to talk French love to the father ! Glad enough was I to 
make her understand my feeble Gallic periods, but she is such 
a clever darling. I certainly did not intend to stultify myself 
wiUi the governor. You must bully him for me to-morrow. 
The fact is there was not much difficulty with her. I did not 
have to say much of any sort. We seemed to feel we under- 
stood one another. I may have proved myself a fool as to 
foreign conversation; but if a man is in earnest, I'll bet you 
any money he can make a true woman, be she Hottentot, 
Greek or Spanish, know the true state of the case pretty soon. 
As for this beautiful little Frenchwoman, for all her con- 
ventional reserve, she did not resent my kissing her pretty 
hand, or her prettier cheek either, and she whispered, * Si je 
faime aussi inoi;' and then — oh, isn't it maddening ! — she 
went on to explain, with tears in her voice, that she was 
Jianeee un vieux mossoo, and that mossoo would be here to- 
morrow, and the marriage is fbLcd for their return to Marseilles. 
Poor little darling ! She trembled so awfully, and then some 
prying beggar came tramping over the gravel, and that 

p 2 
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frightened her too. She was sure it was 'Papa!' So, 
without anything further, and in a bewildered state of happiness 
and misery alternate, we hurried back into the ballroom, and 
I had to give my darling up to maman, who received us 
both with a most unusual frown. So to-morrow is to be 
our last delightful skate, our last engrossing silent French 
conversation." 

" Why not make an effort, Jack 1 " I suggest, after 
meditating awhile. *' Put down your income and your expecta- 
tions in so many francs, come to Monsieur Camille with me, 
and let us plead our cause together. I can explain to him that 
we have reason to believe that his daughter favours your suit 
(not that that is likely to propitiate any French parent), and 
then *' 

" Put down my income and my expectations I Do you 
mean to insult me, Mr. Lynton 1 " says Jack, laughing, though 
the laugh is rueful enough. " You, who know so well that I 
have neither, and that this mossoo who is expected is riche — 
hwrmement riehe — she said so." 

" That certainly sounds rather hopeless for you," say L 

''And that is not all that's tormenting me. There's that 
Adelaide St. Thomas girl; she — ^well, she — of course you will 
think me a conceited ass, but upon my word she almost offered 
to marry me, and she says she is rich enough for both of us 
and plenty to spare. What do you think of that as a cool 
proposition ] " 

" I think you should decidedly accept the generous offer— 
if you can I " 

" If I can ] While I am loving Marie to distraction, while 
I have her ^dje faime * ringing in my ears, and the knowledge 
of the first kiss she has ever given to a man maddening my 
recollection. . . . Oh Bob, you cold-blooded luckiest of men, 
you don't know what being in love means, you can't sympathise 
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"with a fellow a bit. How should you 1 However, you are a 
good soul, and will speak up for me to the old gentleman 
to-morrow, won't you? Tell him a bit about my family. I 
liave never boasted about that before anyhow, but la 
noblesse is sure to be of some use with Frenchmen as well 
as Englishmen, isn't iti Tell him ^about the rich old aunts 

and " 

I can bear it no longer, and with a choking feeling 
ask : 

"Could I have understood you? Did you really say you 
were in the garden with Marie Camille to-night! That it 
was Marie whose hands you held, Marie who — ^who — kissed 
you?" 

" Of course it was. Why this access of melodrama, my 
dear Bob ? Near the rink in that shrubbery we stood." 
" And it was Marie who told you she loved you ? " 
" My good fellow, have you been asleep this last half- 
hour 1" 

*' l^Oy I only wish I had, and that I could find aH this — 
a dream." 

" Of whom could you have thought I was speaking then ? " 
asks Jack, bewildered^ 

" Of Mignon, whom from the first I believed you 
loved." 

" Oh I what a mistake. No ; she is much too gay and 
flighty for me. They are as like as two peas to look at, but 
Marie is worth a dozen of the other, to my mind." He pauses, 
in pleasing recollections no doubt, and then says, *^Bob, 
promise me you wiU do all you can with old Camille to-morrow, 
and m pledge myself solemnly to work like a nigger, to 
give up all larking, and to set about making a regular income, 
and to put by every penny I ever get from the dear old 
aunts." ' 
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'*' Yes, Jaoky I promiBe you I will faithfully tell her f aSier 
lU that, because— because — she loves you." 

«♦#««# 

I don't know what soit of a night Jack passes after he 
leaves me, but I am pexfectly awaie that no sleep comes to put 
me even temporarily out of my misery. I fully realise now 
that I have learnt to love Marie with the strong passion cff 
earnest manhood, favoured by circumstances, carried away with 
additional force by all the unusual in our surroundings and 
xelative positions. Until lately my days have been spent in 
steady monotonous work, my relaxation in profitable leadii^ 
And what travelling I have done in the old days was as tutor 
and companion to Jack's eldest brother, the heir to the nobk 
name and house before alluded to. Under these cixcumstances 
flirtation has been an unknown ait to me, and I had neevsr 
before seen any girl to whom fcom ^e first I felt ngrself so 
ationgly drawn, to whom from the fiist I longed to devote the 
rest of my life. 

In any case I know fu% '^ibe tspell is broken and we 
must part." 

^ Well leave the rinkii^, oM Ikxy," says Jack to me, " and 
well watch our opportunity and go to tike iaAher and confess. 
JEhl" 

He tries to smile, but he too looks pale and wistful, as I 
thought I did when I iuid done shaving. We go on to the 
Stahlisiement ann-in«arm. Edgar, ten days i^, yielded to 
the joint persuasions of the charming twins, and, very gmvely, 
ifery totteringly, eommeneed to go on wheels. Both the 
demoiselles assist him with untiring patience. 

''They evidently look upon you as a sort of eldody 
xelation," says Jadk to him ; and the parents Gamille aeem to 
ahaze that opinion, for Edgar gets many a privilege whioh to 
us jeunes gens (I am only five years younger than Lisle by4he- 
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"bye) is sysiematicallj denied. Edgar has on occasion been 
allowed to wait for one or both the young ladies if they have 
not been ready to start on some outward jaunt tc^eiher ; he has 
"been trusted to walk habitually with them through the dim 
aiiy corridors at the jEtahlissement when they have been too 
-warm after dancing, eta He has a way of taking these 
lionouis most gravely, and no one has ever supposed him 
capable of any *' flirting propensities.'' 

On aniving at the rink Jack changes his mind about 
skating, and, mounted on the familiar wheels, glides swiftly 
and with a distinct purpose across the asphalte to where 
Marie is sitting. She will not skate to-day and looks 
flo sad. 

Ab Tjmj skims onwards he comes into sharp contact 
with Lisle, who trembles on his skates. AM he so sways, 
endeavouring to recover his balance, he gets another jerk (more 
mischievous than accidental this one) from young Master 
AchiUe. Lisle, quite disabled now, falls heavily with his foot 
twisted under him. Poor fellow ! he almost faints with pain, 
and turns deadly white. His ankle-bone is broken. 

This puts a finishing touch to our misery. Jack and I 
manage to carry Lisle to a cab, and get him the best surgical 
attendance Boulogne affords. Madame Canulle tends him like 
a mother with unceasing care and gentleness. I was unjust in 
my estimate of that dear lady, and only now in these last days 
learn to appreciate her goodness, and often think how I should 
love to have her daughter as wile, and would not at aU object 
to her as mothwc^in-law, nor in any sense desire that she should 
dwell in Fxanee. 

Meanwhile ee vieux mondeur has arrived. He is a short, 
stout, bumptious man, with a big gray moustache, small 
piercing bladk eyes, and a zed ribbon dot in his button-hole. 
He is addressed as '' Monsieur le Yicomte," he has his valet 
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in attendance, and from Pans arrives next day, for the 
benefit of himself, his fiancee, and her mamma^ the hand- 
somest victoria and the best pair of horses to be seen in 
Boulogne. 

Marie looks so depressed and sad that Jack cannot bring 
himself to acquiesce in stubborn facts, but peisuades me, much 
against my better judgment, to make an appeal to the stem 
parent Camille. Timidly enough, with a very forlorn-hope 
sort of feeling. Jack and I go to Monsieur le p^re. I make 
a formal demand in Mr. Lacy's name for the hand of the 
Vicomte's fiancee. Poor Mr, Lacy stands by, and with me 
beholds Monsieur Camille's ill-repressed amazement at our 
united audacity. In silence we watch the grandly ceremonious 
air with which monsieur bows as he in flattering terms declines 
the " too much honour " which we have been anxious to do 
him and his family. At the same time he tells us that 
Mademoiselle Marie is fiancSe, and that the noees will take 
pace next month. 

After this there is an end to the joys of Boulogne. The 
rink has been discarded as having too much fatigued Marie and 
made her pale. To us it has been too miserably haunted by the 
remembrance of joys past. So for the next few days we spend 
our time in attending to poor helpless Edgar, whom we at 
last leave — ^minus a foot — still in the kind care of motherly 
Madame Camille. I believe Jack makes some final desperate 
effort- to see Marie alone, and I know that I am, sorely against 
my will and better sense, inveigled into putting Jack's feelings 
down in FrencL Ardent feelings, wild promises, passionate 
entreaties to her (whom we both love) to run away with my 
friend and rival ! But from poor Marie comes only a small 
bunch of forget-me-nots, laid daintily in a white paper, and 
never a responsive word; We dd not even see her again, and 
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hoar from Mignon, who is zealously guarded also, that her 
sister is tant peu souffrante, 

"So, at the dead of a summer night, we depart from 
!Boulogne, leaving the gravest of us L.'s behind, and taking 
anxious hearts with us ! But we two even do not go together. 
Duty calls me to London, but Lacy has no special duty 
anywhere at present, and so allows himself to be persuaded 
to go to Pans for a month or two with the St. Thomas 
family. 

Three months later he thence writes me word that he has 
accepted their further invitation, and means going over to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition with them. And at the end of his 
letter he explains : " I saw that confounded Yicomte and her 
in their carriage in the Bois on Sunday. They have been 
married a month ! She saw me, and as I lifted my hat she 
bent her head, and did not meet my eyes again. It was all 
ey» in half a minute, but it was awful, and has made me 
wretched, and after that it don't seem to me to matter whether 
I go to Philadelphia or to Jericho. One thing is certain, I 
must get. away from Paris and from the chance of meeting her 
thus' again." * 

As for Edgar Lisle, though he lost his foot, he came off 
best of the three, in spite of that disastrous rinking. He has 
gained for himself the affection and the hand and ihQ dot of 
the charming Mignon. She confessed to him that she once 
had a decided " tenderness " for " ce Monsieur La-— cy — ?' who 
she found si gat, si riant, but she is now certainly well content 
with the absolute possession of the bon coeur that goes with the 
air sSrieux of Edgar Lisle. 

And I — plain Bob Lynton — ^who am neither very laughing 
nor very serious, but a most mediocre sort of fellow, have had to 
settle down in solitude in our Shady Grove apartments, and 
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only now md tiien get «n haul's rinking in tibie eTenings, at 
Chelsea or at lillie Bridge. And on alternate Sundajs 1 
make mj waj to Westbonme Park^ where, in a pretty semi- 
detached Tilla, the most fortnnate of the three L.'8 has made 
himself a happy home, with the merriest of the hlondea 
of Boulogne, with whom we had some such happy times — 
rinking. 



A WOMAN'S WILL, AND HER WAT. 



A WOMAN'S WILL, AND HER WAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MYSTERIOUS WIDOW. 

** Trkparez vos billets, Messieurs et Mesdames.'* 

The words of the guard fall mostly upon weary English ears 
as the London mail comes snorting into the Paris terminus. 

The day had been hot, dusty, glaring. Evening shadows 
are now commencing to allay the scorching power of the sun's 
light, slowly indeed, but how refreshingly ! 

In the comer seat of a first-class carriage sits the woman out 
of whose history I am about to transcribe some eventful pages. 

Apparently not a remarkable woman, 6r one much worth 
writing about. 

A widow, clad in the deepest mourning — a very young 
widow, certainly a lady. To that conclusion all who behold 
her come instantly. Her features, as we catch the first glimpse 
of her, are too closely hidden by her thick veil to admit of 
analysis or criticism. 

The lady is evidently anxious, probably expectant, for she 
cannot turn her eyes away from the window ; and, as the train 
draws alongside the platform, she rises and leans forward, 
gazing eagerly from side to side in uncontrollable impatience and 
anxiety. 
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*' Maybe she has sent her baby on, poor dear/' reimarks a 
tender-hearted British matron as she gathers her #wn chUdren 
about her, and adjures them not to lose sight of her now that 
they are among " furriners.'' Of these the matron speaks in an 
awestruck tone, as though she imagines a Frenchman to be but 
a synonym for a cannibaL The father of the youthfal Britons 
had previously remarked the sable-clad traveller, and hearing 
his wife's compassionate comment, his critical eyes follow the 
slim girlish figure of the young widow with renewed attention. 
He sees her making her way eagerly through the crashing 
crowd, and watches her disappear in that mysterious kind of 
sheep-pen where unwary travellers are caught, imprisoned, and 
most efficiently taught what waiting means by imperious French 
officials. If the widow expected friends to meet her^ she was 
doomed to disappointment. In vain she glances to the right 
and left of her — ^no familiar face meets hers ; in vain she peers 
through all the available windows and glass doors of the mHU 
cPaitente, 

Presently her small black portmanteau, having been duly 
inspected by the officials and found to contain nothing contra- 
band (little enough of any kind, indeed 1), is hoisted on to the 
shoulders of a man in a blue blouse. 

"Where do you go, madamel" asked the man, awaiting 
her orders. 

Where is she going ) Great heavens I where 1 What shall 
she do ) to whom turn for help or shelter 1 

* * # * * ♦ 

Tears — ^hot, blinding tears — ^rush into her eyes, but with a 
fierce effort she represses the sobs that are choking her, and 
resolves to bear what was to be borne — ^bravely. Acting on 
this resolution, she endeavours to steady her voice and answers 
the porter in a tone of welL-assumed indifference. 

" I expected a friend to meet me,'* she says. " Sometiiing 
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imtist have occiured to delay him. He will be here sooiii no 
^onbt, s« I will not leave the station at present. Show me 
"where I can wait and find some refreshment." 

The man in- the blouse has been eyeing her with an inquki- 
tive dissatisfied air, but as the word " refreshment " faUs on his 
ear^ he is roused to sudden animation and int^^st. 

" As madame pleases to command," he says, smiling, and at 
once leads the way to a neighbouring restaurant, where an 
officious waiter in a white apron hastily advances to inquire for 
'' the orders of madame." 

'' Madame is certainly fatigued, and no doubt thirsty % " he 
suggests considerately. " The day has been choking." 

"At present I require nothing for myself, I thank you," 
answers the lady; "but if you will oblige me by taking 
charge of my portmanteau for a time, I will soon return and 
dine." 

The waiter is equally impressed by her manner, and by the 
perfect French in which she has addressed him. He wiU attend 
to madame's orders "with precision," he says, and holds the 
swinging door back for her as she passes out. She returns to 
the great station with rapid steps ; and, keeping up the show of 
following out some decided course, hurries from one part of the 
terminus to another in evident and eager quest of someone 
whom she still fails to find. At last she pauses in a doorway 
and counts the number of strokes that tell her it is eight 
o'clock. 

From a hundred churches the bells seem to knell that hour 
into the ears of this most unhappy expectant woman. WiU 
those terrible bells never cease 1 Are they ringing out that late 
and therefore fatal hour to taunt her with the fact which she is 
already beginning to realise — to teach her that she is abandoned 
— ^forgotten 1 

She walks out on to the broad flight of steps, and there 
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stands, pausing in doubt once moze before she resigns heiself 
to the inevitable. 

She hears the distant roar of the city of pleasure. All Paris 
is abroad to-night> rejoicing in the evening's comparative cool- 
ness — a welcome change certainly after the long day's intolerable 
heat All Paris seems gay — light-hearted. 

Everyone is amused, cared for, occupied. Only she — ^tMs 
wan and weary widow is utterly alone — unheeded, forsaken. 

" Madame," whispers a voice close to her ear. 

She starts so suddenly that she almost loses her footmg: 
indeed, she would have fallen over the edge of the step had not 
the man now standing so close by her side caught her arm 
firmly. 

Instantly she recovers her self-possession, and with a 
blanched face, demands indignantly : 

" How dare you, sir % " 

" Madame need not be offended — I have no desire to insult 
her," says the man with an air and a voice which remind one of 
the conventional Mephistopheles, as portrayed on the stage; one 
even feels inclined to glance at his feet and see if the cloven 
hoof is concealed by the tight-fitting, high-heeled, patent-leather 
shoes he wears. " I am the bearer of a message to madame," 
adds the insinuating stranger, and notes the tremor that shakes 
her from head to foot as she whispers, "A message from whoml" 
Her lips are so parched^ her throat so dry, she can scarcely 
articulate. 

" Madame is expecting a friend, I think % " The lady bows 
her head in assent. 

"That friend will not be here to-night. If madame will 
kindly peruse this letter she will learn all the particulars of this 
sad business from head-quarters." 

She turns as he speaks and looks into his face. She 
remembers it instantly. That man left Dover this morning 
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and crossed in the same steamer with her ; she had seen him 
enter the Paris train at Calais. She realises at once that she 
has been watched and followed, but she is at a loss as to whose 
emissary he is who now addresses her. That he must be the 
bearer of evil tidings she feels convinced ; he is not the man to 
undertake pleasing errands. Instinctively she shrinks from his 
cunning dark eyes, and as she draws back a step she perceives 
that he holds a letter in his hand. She sees the handwriting of 
the superscription. Her doubt is at an end. 

She knows now who has sent this messens^er of evil to meet 
her. In an instant she has snatched the missive out of his 
hand, and, leaving him to gaze at her in astonishment, she 
SAviftly runs down the broad flight of steps, and without a back- 
ward glance traverses the pavement and the carriage-way, 
hurrying breathlessly onward, and not stopping until she 
Teaches a secluded archway, from the roof of which a dimly- 
burning lamp is suspended, by the fltful light of which she 
commences to read her letter. 

That light seems symbolical of the flickering of alternate 
hope and despair that possesses her as she reads on. The light, 
however, continues to bum, though so dismally; but in her 
breast all hope has suddenly been extinguished. 






CHAPTEB IL 

A UOMBNTOnS LETTER. 

The following is tiie letter which filled the fair reader's heart 
with sueh sadden and utter despair : 

"Beautiful Treacherous Hester, 

"You have made a terrible and, as far as I am c(moenied, 
an irremediahle mistake. You most know that it is impossible 
for me to receive you as you now come to me — portionless. I 
had so ardently longed for the day that would make you mine. 
Kow you have dashed all my hopes to the ground i I am too 
poor to be aught but a friend to you. Thus your friend I diall 
always remain, but for any other tie between us money was 
absolutely indispensable. You held that coveted treasure, and 
yet, with a ruthless and indifferent hand, have flung the means 
of our subsistence aside, and with that your whilom adorer and 
constant friend. From afar I shall continue to watch over you, 
my cruel reckless love, and should fortune smile on you again, 
and give you another such chance as that which you have now 
chosen to neglect, pray avail yourself of it, and be sure that in 
thai case I will come to you again, and by my counsel and assist- 
ance prove the fidelity of the affection and admiration in which 
I still hold you. For the present, however, we must part. To 
seek me would be utterly useless, for I am determined not to he 
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found. If you are not quite blind to your own interests, a 
profitable course is still open to you. Eetum 'a penitent 
prodigal' to the house of luxury which you so wantonly 
deserted. Tou will no doubt be again xeceiyed 'with op(»i 
ajms/ and the time ipay come when you can effect a reconcilia- 
tion between yo:ar genenops oljd patron and your unhappy but 
most devoted, «C Y" 

Dazed, almost stupefi^ed, Hester reads the lett^ jE^ain and 
again ; but it is « mechanical effort, f o;r she fails to realise its 
c^mel meaning even now, although the words seem Fntten in 
lurid flames, and scorch ike eager eyes with which she scans 
them. . . . Indeed, it is not until the many church bells on 
every side clang out the hour of nine that Heater is fully 
aroused to the temble cruelty of her present position. 

The striking and reverberation of that ninth hour force her 
to face her fate at once. She cannot attempt tp struggle with 
its countless hardships and compUcatioij^ just yet; when the 
time comes, as it will soon, she must conlrojat relentless destiny 
— and that she will, and bravely. She is very young still, but 
has had apme little eiEperijence alre^uly, and she is naturally a 
woia^an of stax>ng power and zsesolution. The blow that has just 
fallen upon her was so totally unexpected that she is stunned 
by it, and seems to reel under its crushing effect. She will 
have recovered herself by-and-by, and then she will make the 
best of ci^cuinstaiices and shape her future in s\Lch a way that 
it shall be advantageous to her, for to the unknown future har 
gljanees sh^ be solely directed heAceforfh. To go back 10 
impossible, ^d to brood over ps^sent misery-^— crushing, load- 
dening. The first thing to goaaxi 9gai9f^ just now is tbfl(t 
l^jpc^l ejxhaustipn whidi invariably follows a mental ^hock ; 
she mu3t ?iat give way jto th^ w^iiry, faint feeling, which i^ 
OM^ing over her jalieady-^-^p / .and «he mU not. 
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She draws heiself up, and a cold shudder contracts her aching 
limbs as she attempts to move. With an angry frown, and a 
sharp word of self-reproof, she steps forward, leaving the shelter- 
ing archway and the glimmering lamp, and with head erect and 
a glance of defiance in her eyes, she walks rapidly back towards 
the station. There is no anxiety in her look now — ^no inde- 
cision in her movements. With a peremptory gesture she sets 
the glass doors of the buffet swinging, and passes statelily on. 

'' Bring me some wine and some meat, and quickly," she 
says to the waiter; and, as she speaks, she flings back the heayy 
veil which has hitherto hidden her features, and lifting her eyes 
meets those of the astonished gar^on fully. 

He is overcome by the sight of the beauty thus suddenly 
Tevealed to him, and he rushes off in wild haste to fulfil the 
lady's bidding, as though her eyes had endowed him with 
•electricity. 

" What a strange lady ! " he remarks to the dame da 
comptoir, who is occupied in dispensing gdteatix and glasses 
of liqueur from over the marble counter in true Parisian 
fashion. 

"She has the age of a young girl only, and yet the 
bearing and the dignity of a grand dame," Alphonse continues 
admiringly ; " I only wish you would address some words to 
her yourself — you would be surprised by her amiability and by 
her wonderful French, I am sure." 

" She is a handsome woman, but she looks very trigte all 
the same," retorts the dame du comptoir, by no means carried 
away by the fervent admiration of the youthful Alphonse for 
a lady whose fair charms are of such a very different order to 
her own, for the Parisian is a decided brunette. 

" I wonder why she is so triste, and why she is all alon^ 
and what it all means?" Alphonse continues reflectively. 

** It means that you are a chatter-box, and that the great 
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blue eyes of the foreigner have turned that silly head of yours, 
you foolish child," she replied, and as she spoke the plump 
Frenchwoman regarded the youthful waiter, who was a special 
favourite, with a very arch smile ; then, suddenly remembering 
the duties of her position, added, with a frown, " Haste, now, 
Alphonse, take the lady her bottle of Bordeaux — don't you see 
she is waiting for it 1 " 

Hester ate and drank as one who has had a long fast ; but 
the eager light in her eyes was not caused by hunger, nor was 
it the wine that now brought out that bright hectic flush upon her 
cheeks, which hitherto had been so colourless. She has formed 
certain resolutions during the progress of her solitary repast, 
and a steady purpose is now controlling her words and her 
actions. She searches through the names of the hotels in the 
" Guide de Paris," and having made her choice, pays her bill 
to the admiring gar^n, thanks him for his attention with a 
look that transfixes him again, and goes away, having made 
an indelible impression on the susceptible heart of Alphonse, who 
often speaks of her afterwards as "cette Anglaise ravissante^^* 
and thereby causes considerable annoyance to the dame du 
buffet, who has no sympathy with those cold splenetic English- 
women who travel unattended, and yet pretend to such high 
and mighty virtues and respectability. Bah ! 

Hester — as innocent of, as she is indifferent to, the 
comments of the sharp-tongued Frenchwoman — drives away to 
the hotel she has fixed upon. 

" Let me have a good room," she says to the concierge, who 
receives her at the entrance-gates, as she drives up. 

" Madame intends to stay one night only ] " inquires the 
porter, who now approaches the window of the cab. 

His tone and his look are both dubious and hardly 
respectful. 

" The length of my stay will depend entirely on the fact 
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of how I am pleased," says madame very quietly, but hear 
manner is very impressive, and the man pauses respectfolly, 
awaiting her further commands. 

" Let me have a good apartment on the first floor," she 
adds, as she steps out of the oab and still further ii&presses the 
discomfited concierge "by the grace and elegance of her figure 
and bearing. 

"An English milady, certainly," he whispers to the head 
waiter, who now appears to conduct milady upstairs. 



CHAPTER IIL 

POOR "milady." 

ITo sooner has site locked her door, and thus shut out all 
intrusive inquiries, than she casts the mask of indifference and 
liauteur aside utterly, and yields herself, a truly miserable 
woman, to the bitterness of the disappointment which is over- 
whelming her. 

She throws aside her cloak, her bonnet, her widow's cap, 
and with trembling fingers uncoils the heavy masses of her 
chestilut hair, the weight of which seems more than her small 
aching head can bear just now. Candles are burning on either 
side of the oval looking-glass, and she approaches it now, 
gazing in awe and wonder at the strange apparition which there 
meets her eyes. 

She sees a white, drawn, weird woman, who is faint arid 
tottering, and who is vainly trying to steady herself by 
grasping the table -v^Kth her long slim fingers. She sees that 
the woman has a clouded brow, that her eyes are sunken, but 
that the black ring about them only adds to their wonderful 
brilliance. She sees that the woman is clad in a plain, (dosl&- 
fitting black dress, and that the white about her throat and 
wrists is of crape, and as she notes these details she realises the 
terrible change that has come over her since the morning, 
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aging her to all appearance by some ten years. She looks 
back in a wistful concerned way into the reflection of those 
beautiful eyes of hers again, and as she looks she sees them 
filling with tears. 

Shuddering, she covers them with her hands, and turning 
away flings herself on her knees by the side of the bed, and 
relieves her oppressed heart by a passionate burst of tears. 

An hour passes, and the silence of Hester's room is broken 
only by the regular ticking of the ormolu clock on the mantel- 
shelf, and the hysterical sobbing of the wretched woman 
prostrated by her overwhelming trouble. . . . 

An hour later Hf^ster, quite calm and composed again now, 
is moving about her room. She sets about the unpacking of 
her portmanteau, and arranges such things as she will require 
for the night with an air of mechanical method which augurs 
well for the composure of her mind. When first she entered 
the room, a long hour ago, she had flung her bonnet aside, 
divested herself of her jewellery, and even taken off that plain 
gold ring which wives (and widows still more) are apt to treat 
with a specially tender care and consideration. 

Now Hester approaches the dressing-table again, and with 
a look of cold determination upon her pale face, pushes " the 
golden fetter '' back upon her slender finger with an energy that 
is almost fierce. 

Then she unlocks her neat writing-case, takes out pen and 
paper, and, after considerable hesitation and reflection, gets the 
following lines succinctly written : 

**Dkar Sir Hugh, 

*^ You intended to do only what was right and best for 
yourself and for me. Of that, now that it is all too late, I am 
thoroughly convinced. But this late conversion on my part is 
useless now, for as matters have turned out, all your good inten- 
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"tions are foiled, and your plans for yourself and for me have 
failed utterly ; you, however, can recover all you have seemingly 
lost, but to me life, in its best and worthiest sense, is at an end. 
I was tempted and gradually led on into deceiving you, and then, 
liorrified as I realised the cruel wickedness of which I was guilty, 
I felt bound to escape from you to avoid being tempted into 
still further ingratitude and deceit. And now an awful retri- 
hution has already overtaken me; and believe me, if at this 
moMient you suffer but one-hundredth part of the anguish which 
I am bound to endure, then indeed you are avenged already. 
Think as badly of me as your kind heart will allow you to 
do, but be quite sure that you cannot possibly condemn me 
as harshly and unpityingly as I am forced to condemn myself. 
Do you care to know that I am utterly alone, forsaken, 
friendless ) 

" Such is my wretched position, and thus unaided I must 
remain and once again begin my life, this time without a 
friend's hand to help, guide, or in any sense to protect me 1 
The jewels you have given me I cannot return, and the money 
which I have taken with me I mtist keep, for I shall sorely 
need every penny ere long. In justice, believe that I did 
not intend to steal it ; I am keeping it for the present, and 
look upon it as a loan I I shall at once take steps which will 
enable me to earn that which shall soon give me the chance 
to return to you the actual gold. As to the love and generosity 
which bestowed the gifts on so worthless an object, no human 
power can ever repay you for them, and it now only remains to 
you for your own sake, and that of your peace of mind, at once 
and entirely to forget ,, Hestbr." 

This letter bore no date and no address, and when some 
days after it reached the hands of Sir Hugh Temple, the post- 
mark upon it was not Paris, but London. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FAIB OF CONSPIRATORS. 

While Hester was occupied in writing that letter^ which to 
her was evidently of the greatest importance, two men wete 
eagerly discussing her — her present, past, and future; and as 
their conversation may considerably enlighten the reader as to 
the antecedents of our mysterious widow, I will request him 
or her to accompany me into the low front of the cabaret, or 
wine shop, which Hester's friends (1) have selected as a fitting 
spot for their confidential discussion. The men are seated at a 
wooden table, on which stand two glasses containing steaming 
punch, a most appropriate beverage on this overwhelming hot 
summer night ; the floor is sanded, and though spittoons aie 
more plentiful here than any other article of furniture, useful 
or ornamental, the refined habitues of this select restaurant have 
evidently made it their chief occupation to emulate American 
example, by the profuse style of decoration they have ejcpended 
upon the walls and the sanded floors. 

Smoking, of course, is de rigueur, and every variety of 
home-made and full-flavoured tobacco sends foith fumes which 
vie with Uie exhalations of the sweltering human beings in 
poisoning the dense, close atmosphere. 

One of the talkers, of whose words a great part must here 
be written down, is the dark, evil-faced messenger who handed 
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that fatal missive to poor Hester upon tlie steps of the station a 
few hours ago. The other is an Italian, though his hair and 
complexion' do not hetray his southern origin. In lieu of black, 
yellow is the tint that pervades this man's colouring — his 
abundant and curling hair is of the hue of com, and so is his 
long, waving, and crimped beard. In his eyes the yellow tinge 
deepens into a golden brown, which in a dubious light lends 
them a phosphorous appearance thsrt is both weird and perplexing. 
The abnormal tinge that characterises his eyes and hair loses its 
intensity in the deadly pallor of his skin, which is utterly 
wanting in the faintest particle of that ruddiness which at once 
tells of good health and cleanliness. The man certainly has not 
a wholesome nor an attractive exterior, and yet there is a curious 
fascination about him which some have found it difficult to 
withstand, as we shall hear anon. His features are regular 
and decidedly handsome, his hands pale, long, slender, and 
very expressive when, as is mostly the case, he gesticulates. 
Hie voice is low and melodious, and his speech rapid and 
eloquent. 

" She will be a perfect tigress in her rage," he is saying as 
he prepares a fresh cigarette with those flexible shapely fingers 
of his. 

" She is certainly very cat-like in her movements," replies 
the dark man, " but those feline attributes always attract me, 
because they betray secret strength.'^ 

"Don't waste your time in far-fetched metaphor, Jules," 
resrumed the other angrily ; " explain your own lack of wit, if 
you can, in so easily losing sight of my beautiful bride." 

"Indeed, Tincenzo, the fault is more yours than mine," 
says Jules deprecatingly ; "you should have prepared me for 
her astonishing rapidity. She had scarce time to read the 
address on your lettei*, but thie' sigtrt of the Writing seemed 
to lend wings to her feet, and ere I realised What Was to 
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happen next she had torn the letter out of my hand and fled 
with it" 

" You were a fool not to follow her, that is all I can say," 
returned Yincenzo. ''I shall not have a moment's peace or 
safety now ; she may discover me at any moment, and in her 
haste to avenge herself denounce me as a thief because I took 
charge of some of her jewellery." 

" You mean of all of it, Vincenzo," replies Jules, with a low 
laugh. 

"Of course," says Vincenzo promptly. "I was justified. 
Women are too careless in such matters, and it was my duty 
to take charge of the box which contained all Hester's portable 
property. She would certainly have lost it altogether if I had 
not undertaken to keep it for her. But what I dread now is 
her suddenly pouncing upon us at some unexpected moment, 
for from the days of her childhood she perfectly remembers 
all the lowest haunts of this wondrous city of Paris, and 
I have even seen her here with her vagabond old father." 

" You forget that she has turned grande dame now, mon 
cher, and that in future she will be more inclined to hide from 
than to follow you." 

"I hope you may be right, Jules," Vincenzo answers 
moodily, "bub I confess to being a perfect coward where 
women, or at least where that woman ia concerned I don't 
know which I should most dread, her personal fury or tlie 
chance of her denouncing me to the Parisian police." 

"You are, indeed, a coward, and therefore quite un- 
reasonable, my friend," Jules continued reassuringly. "Will 
it please you better if we proceed on our journey to-night." 

" No ; but we will certainly take the first train that goes 
south to-morrow." 

" I am entirely at your service, Carlo mio" replies Jules 
Verve, laughing. 
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" Of course," answers Yincenzo, "but without a smile, 
" since I have the money, or at least the power to obtain 
some." 

"Is not your betrothed's private property here, the gifts 
of that infatuated Englishman, her dupe and yours 1 " 

" I only wish he had been hers, as she ought to have made 
him," answers Carlo Yincenzo moodily. 

" You forget that all your doings and hers are at present 
written in a sealed book, as far as I am concerned," says 
Yerve, "and beyond the fact that Madame Hester was adopted 
by an English baronet, and brought up and educated with the 
view of ultimately becoming his wife (ha ! ha !), I know 
absolutely nothing of her antecedents or his." 

" True," answers Yincenzo ; " and it may be as well to 
give you some fuller details of our conspiracy, and of the 
romance that has hitherto united us, to prepare you for the 
assistance you may be required to give me, and to her and me 
in future." 

" Listen, then " 

"Let us first drink another glass to our future success, 
with or without the tigress," remarks Yerve, and empties 
his bumper as he speaks, leaving Yincenzo to follow his 
example. 



CHAPTER V. 

A OIjIMFSB usto bohshia. 

Bbifobb aUowing Vincenzo to give his account of Heater's girlish 
days, it may he as well to glance hack into them without so 
evilly-disposed a guide, and if the kind reader will have a little 
patience, he or she will he ahle to judge of the chances our heroine 
had in her first start in life. 

. We will therefore go back to the time when Hugh Temple 
— the English baronet, who eventually adopted Hester — arrived 
in Paris. 

Hugh was a young, light-hearted, good-tempered English- 
man — frank, genial, jolly. He came to Paris full of ambition, 
his father was stili living, and young Hugh had not come 
into either the title or the property. Having a natural 
aptitude for drawing, the chance word of a great master had 
determined his career, and Hugh, on being told, "With study 
and perseverance you also may become an artist, for you have 
great talent," resolved that study and perseverance should not be 
wanting on his part, and, strange to say, he kept his word. 

His father made him a handsome allowance, and young 
Hugh, with money to back him, was soon made to feel that there 
was nothing beyond his reach. 

It was the certainty of that income, however, which ruined 
all his hopes of becoming a great artist. I^ecessity is the mother 
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of invention, as wo all knov, and witli necessity, instead of 
five hundred pounds a year to depend on, Hugh would have 
heen forced to work, and might, and probably would, have 
done great things. 

As it was, though he honestly strove to keep the promise 
made to the master, and did work steadily, with patience and 
peniev*erance, still there was no necessity for it, and it would 
frequeiotly happen, when he had been out to theatres or supper 
parties over-night, that the young man felt quite unfit for the 
steady work and unremitting attention required of him at the 
studio, where he was supposed to bring all his intellect to bear^ 
and to strain every nerve in the reproduction of the models 
before him. 

Hugh, knowing that his dinner would be paid for quite as 
easily without his exerting himself in the least, even began to 
look on earnest work as rather a bore, and after a while only 
went to the studio when he had "nothing better to do." 

This came to be more and more frequently the case after he 
had made the acquaintance of Hector Wylde, a talented young 
scap^race, the scion of a noble English house, but who had 
fallen into utter disgrace with his family in consequence of a 
madcap exploit practised on one of the dons at his collie. 

Wylde, a reckless, extravagant, but not a wicked young fellow, 
disgusted with the ultra-severity of his aristocratic relations, ran 
away from his home, and, having proved to himself that he had 
an aptitude for drawing, determined to try his luck in Pans. 

Once arrived there he wrote home to say that he had turned 
over a new leaf — stated that he meant to work thoroughly, and 
begged for a sum of money that would defray the expen?^ of 
the academy he intended to study at for one year. 

The wealthy old uncle whom he had most grievously offended 
sent his «gei)t to Faiis, and this man, aeting under orders, paid 
a hand^me fee to Messrs. Bude und Sonnet, where Wylde. 
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intended to work, and bade those gentlemen on no account 
advance one penny to the young spendthrift. To them the 
usual stipend was secured for a term of three years. 

Thus Wylde was soon established as an art-student on 
nothing a year. 

It may be imagined that young Temple's appearance at the 
studio was hailed with intense delight by his impecunious 
countryman, and as Wylde was a thoroughly amusing com- 
panion, these young fellows soon fraternised ; and, indeed, it 
was not long before Wylde had made himself so indispensable 
to his friend Temple, that the latter begged him to come and 
share his apartment, and live at his expense. 

Wylde, nothing loth, brought his portmanteau and settled 
down comfortably in his friend's lodgings, finding this idle 
companionship far more to his tastes than the drudgery of the 
atelier. The two young men soon came to be known as the 
"Inseparables," and the sincere affection reckless Wylde felt 
for his generous young friend and patron was perhaps the 
best trait in his very commonplace character. Presently a 
time came when that friendship was put to a severe test, 
and we shall see whose conduct proved the nobler under 
the trial 

Temple, who had not abandoned the studio entirely, though 
he had grown dilatory, had begun the sketch of a beautiful 
female head. The girl who sat as model was young and 
very handsome, and Temple worked at his sketch with real 
interest 

He told Wylde so much of this charming young creature, 
that that harum-scarum was impelled by a sudden curiosity to 
go to the studio himself and see the girL He also greatly 
admired her; so much so that he pursued her with atten- 
tions which became objectionable to her, for she had not been 
used to Parisian life and its'libertinage. She had just come 
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from Provence, and was still wholly unspoilt by flattery 
or bad example. Indeed, she had but little experience of 
either. 

Wylde's ambiguous attentions, therefore, were most dis- 
tasteful to her, and one fine morning when she was expected at 
the studio she did not appear. For many subsequent days both 
Temple and Wylde attended regularly, hoping to see the 
lovely model again, but in vain. Inquiries were made at her 
lodgings and of the other models, but not a trace could be 
discovered of the beautiful, modest, dark-eyed Nita. 

Time, the remorseless and yet kindly healer of all wounds 
and anxieties, went steadily on, and in his regular course 
brought perfect oblivion to Wylde as to the lovely though 
timid Provengale. 

Not so to Temple, who, though he had in no manner 
betrayed his feelings to the girl, had felt deeply and tenderly 
for her. Indeed, he had fallen in love for the first time, and 
was terribly wroth at the insulting jests in which his reckless 
friend indulged at Nita's expense. 

The " Inseparables " almost quarrelled over this affair ; but. 
the fact of Nita's mysterious disappearance bridged over the 
chasm commencing to divide them, and their mutual regret at 
her loss drew them together again as they condoled with one 
another. 

Nearly a year had passed when Temple, who had done * 
good day's work at the atelier^ proposed to Wylde that they 
should make merry together that evening, and spend it in the 
gardens of a caf6 chantant which had just been opened in the 
most frequented part of the Champs Elys^es. 

They went. 

It was a glorious summer night. There was no moon, but 
myriads of stars were shimmering with tenfold lustre in the 
deep blue vault of the boundless heavens. 

R 
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The giodena of the ea/i were full of a noisy, chattering, 
laaghing crowd. The leaves were whispering, moved by the 
light breath of the passing summer wind, the rows and chains 
of coloured lamps were lighted, the gar^ons in their short black 
jackets and long white aprons were running hither and 
thither in orderly confusion — if such a contradiction may be 
pardoned. 

The fact is they lan wildly hither and thither, and though 
apparently without any settled purpose, they were in reality 
very systematic in the fulfilling of their various errands. 

At the farther end of the gardens, in brilliant relief against 
the surrounding dark foliage, stood the mimic stc^e, the front 
scene of a theatre, which formed a set-off to the circle of ladies 
who meant presently to delight or amuse the audience with 
their warblings. 

A row of footlights enhanced the brilliant colouring with 
which these ladies were wont to increase their attractions, and 
to the unaccustomed eye the whole scene was a very remarkable 
one. 

Out in a garden sat a semicircle of women in fashionable 
evening costume, all of them inclined to be very liberal in the 
display of the shoulders and arms — ^mostly very plump ones — 
with which nature had endowed them. 

A vaulted roof, perhaps star-spangled in imitation of the 
heavens above, formed an arch above their much-adorned heads, 
* and in front of them, beyond the footlights, was the orchestra, 
vigorously fiddling, drumming, and fifing; and beyond, that 
£^in came a multitude of seething, expectant, upturned faces — 
the faces of the audience, seated, not in row after row, as in a 
theatre, but at small tables plaoed at close intervals, on which 
stood their cups of coffee or chocolate, or the petites verres of 
absinthe or cognac, or the larger and still more dangerous jorums 
of " punch au rhum " or kirschwasser. 
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At one of these tables Temple and Wylde were seated, both 
amused by the people and the scene about them, both inclined 
to make derogatory remarks on the full-blown charms of the 
matrons in cerise, and green, and yellow silk or satin, who w^e 
trying to simper like young girls as they sat in that semicircle 
upon the mimic stage. 

" What a jolly old girl that is ! " said Wylde, as one of the 
singers — a youthful simperer of some sixty summers — ^stepped 
forward, gave a vigorous kick to throw her amber satin train 
well back, and after a profusion of exceedingly lowly curtseys, 
commenced a rollicking maritime song, of which the constant 
refrain was : 

'^Hollala, tralala ! " intended as a reproduction of the chant 
of the sailors hauling the ropea or shifting the sails. 

''If she was the skipper I should jump overboard," said 
Wylde, laughing. 

** That's a decent-looking woman in the pale green," said 
Temple,, as a prematurely-faded delicate young creature stepped 
forward, and in a high soprano shrieked out the bravura air 
from *' Eobert le Diable," to which the audience listened with 
evident attention. 

" Poor creature, she looks as if she had scarcely breath left 
in her wasted body for another such terrible effort," said Temple, 
who always compassionated women that had to earn their own 
bread in this or in any other fashion. 

"It's all very well to pity her," said Wylde impatiently; 
" but I think the pity is mora required by us, who have to look 
at such a bag of bones, and listen to such painful shrieks." 

Temple, meanwhile, was holding a whispered colloquy with 
the head waiter, the result of which was a large bouquet thrown 
at the feet of the miserable-looking singer who had been trying 
her delicate lungs so sorely for the benefit of her not very 
sympathetic audience. 

B 2 
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The bouquet was not a startling occurrence, for almost all 
the ladies at a cafe chantant manage to obtain these floral 
trophies. If chance or generosity does not yield them these 
valued offerings, they manage to procure them beforehand, and 
give them to a gar<^n; he in his turn hands them to some gay 
young student, who is only too pleased and proud to fling them 
on the stage in propria persona, and thus gain the second-hand 
applause of the visitors seated at the tables round about him. 

Hugh Temple's bouquet, therefore, was no unusual occur- 
rence ; but the effect it produced on the wretched consumptive 



singer was. 



This, however, was a little private scene, not enacted for the 
public benefit. 

Mdlle. Soubrette, more from habit than with any anticipation, 
carefully unrolled the paper twisted around the stems of her 
flowers. 

She surely could not have expected verses of admiration, or 
a love declaration, or the request for an assignation, to be folded 
up there. Other bright, healthy, happier-looking girls received 
these personal tributes to their charms, and time was, not so 
very long ago, when Mdlle. Soubrette also had read such lines 
addressed to herself. 

Now she was wasting away, a prey to rapid, relentless con- 
sumption — the fell disease sure, sooner or later, to attack those 
unhappy women who spend the long summer evenings bare- 
necked, sitting out of doors. 

What was it then that Soubrette found around her flower- 
stems — what sent two hectic spots out on her cheeks, and made 
her wasted hands to tremble pitifully 1 

No letter, no request — only a roll of bank-notes — -francs, 
reader, not pounds sterling, but quite enough of the former to 
pay her doctor's bill and six months* board and lodging at her 
very economical pension. 
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Poor Soubrette ! Prayers had not "been much in her line for 
many years past, but when she reached her humble garret on 
this night she fell on her knees, and hiding her tearful face in 
the thin coverlet of her bed, she prayed the Father of all mercy 
to bless the generous donor of that kind, considerate, and totally 
unexpected gift. 

But we are leaving our artist friends an unconscionably long 
time in the gardens of the cafe chantant. The Soubrette had 
been succeeded by several other singers more or less stout and 
commonplace. The young men were beginning to feel bored, 
when suddenly they both extended a hand, and each grasped the 
other's in silent amazed expectation. 

The orchestra had played the simple introduction to that 
most fascinating and pathetic of all melodies — " La Chanson de 
Fortunio." The singer was not one of those " on parade " in the 
semicircle, but one of more distinction, who, as is the wont of 
such, stepped forth, when her turn came, from behind the 
scenes. 

The lady who now approached the footlights was totally 
diflferent to all who had sung before her. Really young, slim, 
graceful, her head crowned by a coil of her own chestnut hair, 
and unadorned by any of the laces, bows, or flowers in which her 
companions delighted, clad in a simple black txdle dress, open at 
the throat and wrist, her only ornament one "red, red rose/' 
fastened into her black satin waistband. 

Such was the singer whose appearance had utterly amazed 
both Hugh and Hector, for in this lovely modest girl each 
recognised 

Nita! 

They listened in breathless attention as she began to sing. 

Her voice was pure and true, and her modest delivery suited 
the simplicity of the song to perfection. 
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Hie ordinary eafi audience did not appreciate so tranquil 
and refined a performance — how should they ? — ^but in the hearts 
and heads of both the artists those pure, clear tones echoed for 
many a long day after. 

WyMe was quite aware that he had grievously offended 
Kita at the atelier, and therefore he dared not present himself 
before her now, as he really longed to do. He talked a great deal 
of the evident sincerity of tiie passion agitating him, and which, 
to his real amazement, he found had survived a whole year's 
absence from the charmer. 

Temple said nothing ; but there is a silence wfaieh may be 
congrfcrued as far more eloquent than words. 

They neither of them made any attempt to see or address 
Kita that evening. 

But on the way home Wylde dedared that if on inquiry he 
found the girl had not forfeited ihe diaracter for integnty she 
bad borne twelve months ago, he wendd ask her te become his 
wife. 

*' And you, my dear, kind friend, will be my ambassador 1'* 
be said to Hugh, stopping te wring his luoids in the earnestness 
of his overwhelming emotion. 

" I have been your faithful friend for nearly two years now, 
«nd must try to s^rve you in this as iai odzber matters," Hugh 
«aid simply, and felt as he said it that he was slowly pushing a 

poisoned dagger into his own generous, faithful heart. 
♦ 4^ # « * # 

Hugh Temple, l^e only son and heir to the parental title 
and estate, knew that he, for the sake of his honoured parents^ 
dared not marry an uneducated French girl, or introduce such a 
bride as poor Nita, a painter's model and a singer at cafSs, to 
hk ancestral home, and to his pioad and do<^g mother. 

AH HkdB he knew. He also believed that Nita might have 
learnt to love him ; indeed, at the only interview he ever had 
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alone with her, she had confessed a preference for him. Under 
these circumstances, he felt sure he could soon have induced 
the young and inexperienced girl to accept his protection and to 
go abroad with him, leading a happy, though not a virtuous or 
satisfactory life. 

This former project of his had awakened with fresh ardour 
in his hreast to-night, when he saw and heard her, after aA 
absence which had but served to convince him how profound 
his affection i<x the sweety modest girl had been, and was 
BtilL 

And now, alas ! Wylde realised the same feeling on his own 
part, and "Wylde was free. He had no aristocratic family to 
consider, for they had cut him off years ago. He had become a 
true citizen of that borderless land known in all great icities as 
the artist's chief resort — ^the glad, gay, irresponsible tract, yclept 
Bohemia. 

What more suitable than that he should marry a wife from 
among the dwellers in that territory which he had come to 
consider as his native land 1 

Hugh Temple spent an anxious sleepless night — a night of 
bitter mental cross-examinatian — a night of cruel tests and rigid 
severity to himself. 

He loved Nita, Imi duty forbade his marrying her ; he loved 
his scapegrace friend also, and that friend desired to give the 
unprotected girl his name and the half of such home as he 
.might be aUe to offer her. 

Hugh was honourable, generous, and thorough. The better 
part of his nature conquered in the struggle of that sleepless 
anxious night. 

He 4iounted the striking hours as they passed so wearily; 
ftnd when the iifth hour chimed, uid the dawn peeped furtively 
in at his windows, self-abnegation had triumphed, and Hugh 
Temple had resolved to ignore himself, to do his duty, and to 
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prove himself a true friend, not only to Hector Wylde, but also 
to the woman they both loved. 

There was not much difficulty in getting Nita's address from 
the proprietor of the cafe chantant, and the very next day brave 
Hugh set forth on his errand of mediation. 

Nita, who occupied a tiny chamber on a fifth floor in the 
Rue Racine, was utterly taken aback, when, to her hesitating 
'*Entrez," Hugh Temple — ^the Adonis of the atelier — the 
man for whose sake she had felt she must flee and hide 
herself, since she could have denied him nothing — stood 
before her. 

She flushed hotly, and then grew deadly pale — she trembled 
and hesitated, and answered his kindly inquiries in such sweet 
innocent trepidation that he felt as if he must take her young 
slim figure in his arms and kiss away the charming hesitation 
and embarrassment which rendered her doubly bewitching. 

But Hugh had not only a strong sense of honour, but a 
great power of self-control. He kept very cool and tranquil 
himself, and therefore soon reassured her. She listened to all 
he had to say with delight and attention. He made her tell 
him all her simple little history, and read the confirmation of her 
child- like words in the sweet truth of her limpid, ingenuous 
eyes, and the lovely smile which hovered about her coral 
lips. 

Her story told, he began his. 

This was a much more difficult task, for he no soone«. 
mentioned the name of Hector Wylde, than she flushed hotly — 
not with surprise or pleasure this time, but with burning 
indignation. 

Hugh reasoned with and after a time pacified her — ^indeed, 
he spoke to her like a father, and for the inoment may have 
managed to tutor his feelings into the paternal vein. 

He pointed out to her the innumerable dangers besetting the 
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path of a pretty girl desirous to earn her living in a wild wicked 
city like Paris. He dwelt on the peace and security a woman 
has in her husband's home ; and pointed out, with a grim irony 
of which he was totally unconscious himself, how he might 
continue a friendship with her, were she to marry Hector Wylde, 
which then would he to her honour as well as his,, whereas 
he now would be doing her an injury in the eyes of her sharp- 
tongued neighbours and fellow-singers, if he held any sort of 
communication with her, if he visited her, or walked with her, 
or ever met her at all, except by chance. 

He did not try himself or her still further by declaring the 
valid reasons which would make a marriage with her impossible 
to him, but he urged her, by all the respect he felt sure she had 
for herself, and which indeed she had amply proved, to try and 
make up her mind to become the wife of Hector Wylde. 

* ■» if- if- * * * 

Poor Nita ! she was truly a simple good girl, and she had 
from her infancy never heard marriages spoken of as anything 
beyond an arrangeinervt — an affair de convenances as we may fitly 
translate that word convenience. 

The dictates of her true woman's heart said '*No,'* because 
she felt she loved the man now pleading for another, but the 
voice of reason and feasibility said " Yes" So amid stifled 
sobs and many incoherent utterances she managed to say one thing 
distinctly, " Give me until this time to-morrow to reflect on my 
answer." 

** May Hector come here with me, then, and hear it from 
your own lipsV asked Hugh faintly, and feeling sick at 
heart. 

"Yes," she said, "but promise me one thing ^" 

" Whatever you choose to ask," said he. 

" This," she replied. " Give me your sacred word of honour 
as a gentleman that you will remain my good, true, faithful 
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friend, whatever my decision may be in this matter, or whaterer 
may happen to me hereafter, whidatever way I may decide." 
He swore it. 

A month after this iaterview Hector "Wylde married poor 
Nita, and Hugh Temple suddenly found himself compelled to 
go over to England " on business." 

The business was to get away from Paris, and from the con- 
stant sight of Nita's .paling face, and her wistful, pathetic eyes. 

After six months he returned. 

He had managed to raise a considerable sum of money on 
his "expectations," and some portion of this he devoted to 
the furnishing of a modest but pretty apartment in the Place 
Pigale, a neighbourhood much frequented by the well-to-do 
Parisian artist. There, for the sake of "auld lang syne," as 
he said, he established Hector and his young wife, and there the 
baby Hester, Hugh Temple's god-child, was born. 

Wylde managed to make a little money by illustrating 
comic papers and che»p periodicals, and Hugh was ever at 
hand ready, and only too willing, to help this young and by 
no means flouriahing couple. Kita, who brightened gloriously 
after the birth of tiny, large- eyed Hester, began to fade and pale 
again as her home-life relapsed into its former thriftless, 
impoverished condition. 

Wylde was not erud to her, but he was not kind either ; 
and the delicate little Proven^ale blossom, that would have 
bloomed isto a glorious (flower if tended and nurtured by con- 
stant and loving hands, ^psled. and faded in the careless keeping 
of her thoughtless, indifferent husband. 

Hugh Temple kept his word. He was her good, true^ 
faithful friend to the last, and with her dying breath she im- 
plored him to take care of the poor wistful babe whose life had 
been drawn from the mother's delicate bosom. 
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So it happened that Hugh Temple felt himself doubly bound 
to prove a friend and guardian to the orphan Hester, first be- 
queathed to him by the woman he had so disinterestedly loved, 
and afterwards by the Iriend to whom he had proved himself 
a friend indeed. 



CHAPTER VL 

A. BBTROSPEOT. 

*' Once upon a time," began Vincenzo, having refreshed him- 
self with a glass of punch, as his friend had requested him to 
do, " to quote the style of ancient story-books, which, after all, 
is mostly concise, and therefore worthy of imitation ; once upon 
a time a wealthy young Englishman who intended to cultivate 
his artistic tastes here in Paris, began his studies in the famous 
atelier of Messrs. Rude and Bonnet, where he soon made the 
acquaintance of other embryo artists, notably of one harum- 
scarum, but plausible and entertaining fellow, also an English- 
man, but neither a young nor a wealthy one. This was Hector 
Wylde, the father of Mademoiselle Hester, at that time a girl 
of twelve. Her mother was dead, and this large-eyed, interesting 
little lady used to go about to all sorts of places with her 
father; such doubtful haunts these were % that it pained the 
English friend — in whom you will have recognised Sir Hugh 
Temple — ^to see a delicate, motherless little creature, frequent 
them. 

" "Wylde was poor and irf debt, his little daughter was more 
and more neglected, and Sir Hugh determined, with thorough 
English eccentricity, to undertake the care of the pretty inno- 
cent. I used to see her in those davs, both here and at the 
other places to which her father brought her for her meals, 
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which at that time, I think, were few and very far between. 
She was certainly a wonderfully pretty creature, and, though 
scarcely thirteen years of age, had all the savoir faire and the 
coquettish ways of a woman of twenty. Wylde and I used to 
chum together, and little Hester honoured me with a vast 
amount of her attention and affectibn. I mostly called her my 
little wife, and she repeatedly made me promise to marry her as 
soon as * papa ' thought her old enough to bear the honourable 
title of Madame Carlo Vincenzo,^ a distinction to which the girl 
looked forward as certain to make her a very happy woman. 
Thus we all have our delusions, you see — don't we, my dear 
Jules ] " 

" I don't fancy you and I have many left now," said Jules, 
with his usual Mephistophelian " Ha ! Ha ! " and added, " con- 
tinue your romantic story. I am beginning to be interested in 
this fascinating little devil of thirteen." 

" Well," resumed Carlo, " you would have been fascinated 
as I was, and also Sir Hugh. The girl sang charmingly ; she 
recited in a manner that appeared perfectly miraculous, for we, 
none of us, could understand where she learnt her verses and 
rhapsodies. But if she was taken to the theatre one evening, 
she could repeat the play to you the next, assuming all the 
different characters in a masterly fashion, painting a saucy 
moustache over her coral lips as she spoke like the lover; 
smoothing her tangled locks, and veiling her beautiful bold 
eyes as she whispered the modest platitudes of the delicate 
ingenue. That was indeed a treat ! " cried Yincenzo, smiling at 
the pleasant reminiscence, " and I wish I had been wise enough 
to marry her as soon as poor Wylde died. I might then have 
put her into proper theatrical training, and by this time she 
would have been earning money enough to keep us both in 
luxury. However, there's an end to that, for now I don't 
suppose she'd even lift her little finger to help me." 
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That pliospliorus-like glow was in. his eyes as he spoke, 
which always betrayed him if he was moved by any keen, 
genuine emotion, whether of anger, fear, or tenderness. 
Taking a draught of the hot punch, and shrugging his shoulders 
as though he would free himself from the burden of recollec- 
tion, he presently resumed : 

'^ Temple, having solemnly declared his purpose to under- 
take the care of this interesting fledgeling, went back to London, 
there to And a suitable home for her, and also to take possession 
of the estate of Templeton, which he had just inherited on the 
death of his father, the late baronet. Finding more to detain 
him at home than he had anticipated, Sir Hugh remained away 
very nearly a year. 

" Within a week of his return to Paris poor Wylde died, 
having on his death-bed obtained Sir Hugh's promise to look 
after Hester, to undertake her proper care and education, and to 
marry her, should she be willing, when the time came. During 
the year that Sir Hugh was absent, Hester and I had been 
constantly thrown together, and I really believe the girl began 
to consider that she had the same claims to me as the young 
niodistes and demoiselles de comptoir, who boasted in her hearing 
of being the fiancee of some Jean or Jacques, to whom they 
intended eventually to bind themselves in the pleasing chains 
of holy matrimony. 

" The girl's infatuation secured me an ever-ready welcome at 
her father's board, which, thanks to Sir Hugh's liberality, was 
now well filled at the hours of dejeuner and diner ; and besides 
my meals I used to get pretty smiles and sweet kisses from my 
self-elected young fiancee, to which no man in his senses could 
have objected. I certainly did not." 



CHAPTER YIL 

YINCSNZO'S OONQUBSTS. 

"With the death of "Wylde and the return of Sir Hugh, a 
change came o'er the spirits of love's young dream. 

" Sir Hugh, who had nerer shown much predilection for 
me, and who had once even angrily remonstrated with Hester 
for calling herself my little wife, now most sternly forbade her 
to have any sort of intercourse with me, declaring that if we 
ever corresponded, or if she ever spoke to me again, she would 
forfeit aH claim to his friendship and to the fortune with which 
he, being a bachelor and childless, intended ultimately to endow 
her. 

"He gave lis this startling piece of information on the 
evening before he intended to take Hester away to London 
with him, and he bade us part there and then for ever. 

" Poor little Hester, who I suppose had concentrated all her 
growing girlish affection on me, sobbed and screamed, and 
kicked and raved, like a passionate little lunatic ; declared she 
would not go with Sir Hugh, and implored me to fulfil my 
promise to take her away myself to marry her, to let her go on 
the stage and earn money for us both, for this she felt convinced 
she could do successfully. And I firmly believe the girl was 
right.* 

Vincenzo had been talking eagerly, his cigarette was burnt 
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out, and the heat, his volubility, and the punch together, had 
brought great drops of perspiration out upon his brow, which 
he now fiercely wiped away. After this pause he resumed his 
narrative more calmly : 

''When I found that this was to be our final meeting, I 
determined not to loose my hold on my clever and charming 
inamorata, so on the plea of fetching her a few flowers as a 
farewell gift I left her ; and when I returned presented a bunch 
of violets to her, around the stems of which I had twisted a 
sheet of letter-paper, on which I had scribbled a hurried note, 
making an appointment with her for a private leave-taking that 
same evening, as soon as her tyrannical and inquisitive patron 
should have left her in the care of the danie de compagnie, under 
whose protection he had placed my poor innocent on the very 
day of her father's deal^ 

" My loving epistle had the desired effect, of course. * Love 
will find out the way,' as you know. By what stratagems my 
love managed to hoodwink or delude her vigilant duenna I 
neither knew nor cared to inquire. Sufficient for me, that as 
the clock struck ten my innocent dove, wrapped in black lace 
shawls and veils, trembling a little, but very eager and very 
responsive to my ardent eloquence, met me at the comer of the 
Rue Castiglione, and we were soon wandering on, she resting 
her little hand on my protecting arm, away into the shaded 
paths of the gardens of the Tuileries, where, unheeded among 
the many other affectionate couples, we strayed to and fro, 
now and then resting on a bench by the wayside, but ever 
talking and plotting, arranging future meetings, and definitely 
settling our plan of action for the time when Sir Hugh 
should have carried my pretty bird off to England, where 
I was now more than ever resolved not to lose sight of 
her. 

''His influence had already told on Hester to a most surprising 
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extent, for instead of yielding to my suggestions eagerly, as I 
expected she would, she was now full of scruples and feared that 
such a course of conduct as I proposed would be deceitful and 
ungrateful towards her benefactor, and thought that if once she 
gave him her solemn promise not to see me again she would be 
bound to keep it, poor soul. I understood her character suffi- 
ciently to be quite able to manage any refractory symptoms, and 
to subdue her at the outset. So I pretended to take all she said 
quite seriously ; told her I understood her scruples, and fully 
agreed with her ; assured her of my desire to help her in the path 
of righteousness which she had evidently selected to tread, and 
declared that the only course left open to me imder the circum- 
stances was to bid her farewell there and then /or ever. At this 
harsh decision of mine all her excellent resolutions crumbled 
away, burnt out suddenly by the heat of her passionate aflTection 
for me. First of all floods of tears gushed forth, quenching the 
ardent flames of love and anger, and bringing her back to a more 
tranquil state as she saw the curious interest her irrepressive sobs 
were creating in the passers-by. A few frantic declarations of my 
undying fidelity and my passionate adoration sufficed to make 
her grateful and reasonable again ; and amid warm and repeated 
kisses and impulsive pressure of her hand and waist, she vowed 
to attend to all my behests, and to be led by me, and by me only, 
until such time as she could free herself from Sir Hugh, when 
she vowed she would come straight to me and begin the world 
afresh as my dutiful and affectionate wife. Our talking and 
planning took up so much time that we heard the clocks strike 
eleven, at which hour she had given her sacred word to her 
accomplice (an ancient charwoman or some such ministering 
angel) to return to the house of the dame de cornpagniey whom 
I have previously mentioned. My future course was now agreed 
upon by us, and Hester left me strong in her love, and faith in 
lierself and me." 

8 
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"^Then she actually quitted Paris with her protector t" 
asked Jules, laughing. 

" Yes 1 oh, yes," answered Vincenzo, " but everything was 
most proper, I assure you, and the great regard Sir Hugh 
showed to her proved, by the care and circumspection by 
which he surrounded her, that he intended nothing less 
honourable than to make a milady of Hester whenever the 
appropriate time should arrive. Meanwhile he took her and 
the lady companioi^ to London, and thence transferred my 
wild untutored little pigeon to a fashionable ladies' school, 
where she Tjras to have all Bohemianism drummed out of her, 
and English prudery and starch substituted for the charming 
attractions of the ci-devant actress and elocutionist. With all her 
fresh studies to fill her brain, Hester kept plenty of thoughts for 
me, and I was thoroughly conversant with all her surroundings, 
and with all the good intentions of her generous and assiduous 
patron, Sir Hugh. About six months had gone by when I 
one day presented myself at the door of the Misses Tabby- 
house's establishment, in Hamilton Terrace-— one of the finest 
streets of London, my friend. I took excellent recommenda- 
tions with me, of course ; my terms were the most reasonable, 
and the effect I produced on the ladies, Hester's governesses, 
was — excellent, I saw that at once. Especially Miss Prudence, 
the younger Tabbyhouse, a sweet young thing of some fifty 
summers, was deeply impressed by my interesting appearance 
and the foreign suavity of my manners. 

''I was engaged on the spot as drawing-master to the 
young ladies. Miss Prudence herself volunteering to join the 
'art class ' in future. Of course I soon managed to entangle 
aweet Prudence's virgin affiMstions to such an extent that I 
became an ever-welcome guest after school hours, and so had 
unlimited opportumties of watching oyer my charming Hester^ 
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wIlo^ of course, was not suspected of ever liaving heard of or 
seen * Signor Carlo,' as I was now called, before. 

''The dear little suspicious kitten gave me and herself 
some trouble, however, by her absurd jealousy of Miss 
Prudence Tabbyhouse, who certainly was quite unable to 
conceal her fast-growing affection for me. At last I was 
obliged to put our intercourse on a more plausible footing by 
declaring mys^lf Miss Frudence^s faithful and adoring slave, 
and aspiring to her fair though wrinkled hand. 

"This courageous move on my part enabled me to point 
out the necessity for secrecy and silence, and the practising of 
a certain caution, which the watchfulness of the schoolgirls 
rendered imperative* 

" So it happened that my position in the house was more 
£rmly secured than ever, and poor Hester was forced to be 
constantly on- her guard, and, in a fever of jealous anxiety on 
my account, was all the more ready to, fulfil the lightest 
behest I chose to lay upon her willing shoulders. Oh 1 man 
cher Jules, how I could amuse you if I were to relate the story 
of my chequered existence in that finishing-school of the 
Misses Tabbyhouse. How the eldest Miss encouraged me 
platonically, but still showed me plainly that she felt I had 
made a great mistake in preferring her young and skittish 
sister (the lady aged fifty) to herself, who, though somewhat 
more mature (she was quite sixty, and inclined to redundancy 
both of physique and speech), still had a very youthful heart 
beating in her swelling bosom — a heart that betrayed its 
feverish pulsations by the unvaryii^ crimson upon her cheeks 
and nose. My fond Prudence was decidedly pi more aesthetic 
tendencies, and if I said ascetic I should not be doing her an 
injustice. She was fair — ^that is, sallow of skin — and sandy' 
as to her locks, which were also scanty, and her physique was 

s 2 
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of the attenuated kind, distinctive of the seven years of famine 
proverbial to Pharaoh's lean kine. 

" Well, time went on ; the wedding-day was fixed ; I was 
avowedly very poor, and the generous sisters vied with one 
another in secretly bestowing gifts of money, etc., upon me, each 
of course most desirous to hide this almsgiving from the other. 

" In this praiseworthy modesty I naturally encouraged both 
the gushing spinsters, and thereby managed to make a very 
considerable little reserve of pocket-money. 

"The only real diflSculty I had to contend with in these 
pleasant days was with my rebellious Hester. Whenever she 
had an interview with Sir Hugh, and that happened once a 
month, I at once perceived a marked change in her ; what she 
called her conscience and her better feelings gained the mastery 
then, and she reproached me as well as herself for so grossly 
•deceiving her * confiding and generous benefactor.' I quote her 
foolish schoolgirl expressions — ^pray don't suppose that any such 
-inawkish folly possessed me.** 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear Carlo ; I never for a moment 
did you any such flagrant injustice," said Verve, and refreshed 
:himself with another puU at the punch-bowl. 

"You will understand,'* continued Vincenzo, "that I had 
mot a very easy time of it, what with Hester's jealous suspicion 
«s regarded the virgin of fifty, and what with her scruples as to 
Sir Hugh ; still the girl really loved me, and so my power over 
her was sure to assert itself in the long run. 

" I managed to get several interviews with her by hook and 
by crook, and we spent a good many half-hours walking about 
the Eegent's Park, and discussing all our future plans. I will 
not try your patience by even alluding to the interminable argu- 
ments, the endless pros and cons that arose as the time for her 
emancipation from school-life and her migration to Templeton 
drew near. 
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"When she left Hamilton Terrace, I knew that my oppor- 
tunities for seeing her in future would be very few and far 
between, and so matured my plans accordingly. My lessons, 
and consequently my l5ver's attentions to the Misses Tabby- 
house, went on without interruption. Miss Prudence, of course, 
was fully persuaded that I was looking forward with eager im- 
patience to the wedding-day, while Priscilla, the elder, had been 
already taught by me keenly to sympathise in my secret though 
fervent affection for her — a passion we had both sworn to conceal 
from Prudence, who went on in her coy and maidenly path of 
righteousness, firmly believing in her sister's good faith, and in 
my unswerving fidelity. 

"Well, I worked that educational establishment to such 
good purpose that Priscilla.handed me over two hundred pounds? 
and Prudence also two hundred pounds, each one desiring me 
to order the trousseau, and to take and furnish a villa — the 
one at Sydenham, the other at Eichmond ; and this settled, to 
procure a special licence, by the aid of which I was to marry 
either one of them whenever she could escape from Hamilton 
Terrace without exciting the suspicion of her equally fair and 
equally frail sister. 

" Oh, the gullibiliiy of middle-aged spinsters 1 

" You, my dear Jules, not having the personal qualifications 
likely to ensure your captivating the fair sex, can very likely not 
quite understand the power I appear to hs^ve over the ladies ; but 
they have evidently, and always, found me irresistible" 

"No doubt. Carlo," laughed Mephistopheles huskily; but 
though he laughed loudly, he hardly appeared thoroughly ta 
relish the joke whioh so entirely told against himself. " I only 
wonder that you should apparently have failed with the 
charming Hester, as your conquests have proved so complete 
in other quarters," he remarked sardonically. 

" That is not quite as astonishing as it may appear to you at 
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first sight, my good Jules. For my part, I have no deliuion on 
the subject. 

*' The old girls caught at me as drowning men catch at a 
straw, and endowed me with the concentrated affection which, 
under more favourable circumstances, would have been por- 
tioned out among husband, children, and relatives. As for 
Hester, she was taught by her benefactor from the first to 
regard me as a spirit of evil rather than good, and being, in 
spite of her Bohemian training, inclined to the straightforward 
path through Hfe, found my necessitous shifts and bye-ways to 
some extent repellent. Hence my warfare with her. 

"When she went to Templeton, however, she had never 
really wavered in her allegiance to me, and at our subsequent 
meetings I believed I had sufficiently drilled her to compel her 
to obey all my further behests to her, without any faltering or 
backsliding. 

" On her twenty-third birthday — ^which was near at hand at 
the time I am now speaking about — Sir Hugh had promised to 
hand over five thousand pounds to her in her own right — a 
fortune he intended to settle upon her should she consent to 
marry him, or should she select some other husband of whom 
he could conscientiously approve. She was twenty-two years old 
now, and had had many offers of marriage, but consistently 
refused all the suitors Sir Hugh introduced to her. He, foolish 
old man, deluded himself into thinking this was all on 7iis 
account, for it never entered his poor simple head to suppose 
that I — Carlo Vineenzo— could still in any sense be influencing 
the handsome, ambitious, and cultivated heiress, Hester Wylde, 
whom everyone already regarded as the prospective Lady 
Temple and mistress of Templeton.** 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE woman's WIUEi, 

*' Are you going to sleep, Jules 1" shouted Cado presently, as 
his companion, whose head had heen drowsily nodding for some 
time, closed his eyes, and gave vent to a prolonged snore that 
startled himself into sudden wakefulness. 

"Asleep !" he echoed guiltily, and rubbed his eyes as he 
spoke. " Oh ! dear me, no — I'm not by any means asleep I 
Pm far too anxious to hear where and when that handsome 
tigress of yours first snapped her chain, and defrauded you of 
your five thousand pounds." 

" You may well say defrauded^ cried Carlo savagely ; " a 
greater piece of cheating was never accomplished to my ken. 
This is how it w^s done : I had had many lengthy and most 
argumentative meetings with my charmer, and lirmly believed 
that I had at last convinced her of the necessity of leaving Sir 
Hugh utterly in the dark as to her future intentions, coaxing 
her always to persuade him into making that money over to her 
in her own right in a free deed of gift, and not fettering her by 
any clauses as to her marrying with or without his consent. 
The girl had gained such an ascendency over her matured lover 
that she could have got him to sign his soul away for her sake, 
if that would have made her happy. 

'' Meanwhile I had made all my plans to await her twenty- 
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third birthday, and the money once irrevocably hers, to induce 
her to elope with me. To facilitate her escape I had procured 
her some widow's garments, and left these in London with a 
trusty old crone whom she and I had known in Paris. On the 
morning of the Ist of August (yesterday) the lawyer was 
coming to Templeton, and Hester and Sir Hugh were going to 
enact that deed-of-gift business with proper witnesses, after 
which she was to make her escape from the grounds, take the 
train to London, change her garments there, proceed to Dover 
at night, and meet me here this evening, I intending to marry 
her at the Embassy to-morrow. I saw her last on the evening 
of the 31st of July, all then was satisfactorily arranged between 
us, as you know. 

'' It was then that she handed over the small leather case 
containing her jewellery to me, thinking justly that it would be 
safer in my keeping. She had some money also — about on© 
hundred pounds — ^but this she refused to put into the case^ 
preferring to sew it into the bosom of her dress, and with the 
wayward obstinacy of an unreasonable woman, she utterly 
declined to part with any coin; and, indeed, was very indig- 
nant, and seemed to become quite suspicious at my persistent 
demands for the money. The rest you know. I had taken 
care to ascertain her movements, and found that she left 
Templeton before the signing of the deed of gift could have 
been accomplished, and it was then I requested you to watch 
my treacherous bride widow, and to communicate to her that 
owing to her recklessness our proposed connection became 
impossible, and that for the future we must be strangers. 
Lideed, there is nothing left for me to tell you now, for my 
letter to Hester must have led her thoroughly to realise our 
estranged position, and my only fear now is that with the fire 
of vengeance flaming in her outraged bosom she may wish to 
punish me at once, and may set the police on my track. She 
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will have the heartiest co-operation from the Misses Tabby- 
house, who have both vowed to hunt me to the uttermost ends 
of the earth, and to see me branded as — a felon ! Poor spinster 
pussies ! " 

"Ha! hal" cried Jules, "you would, indeed, have scant 
mercy to expect from that outraged sisterhood, and for your 
sake we will hope that Hester may not be inspired to turn to 
them for help in her newly-aroused desire for vengeance." 

"If Hester had a grain of common sense in her brain, 
instead of all these Quixotic ideas about duty and gratitude, 
she could still arrange things very satisfactorily for herself, and 
perhaps for me too." 

" I am at a loss to see which way she can turn. I must 
say," said Jules, "you have utterly cut the ties that bound 
you together, and by her flight with the stolen jewel-case she 
has destroyed any chance of reconciliation with her dupe, the 
baronet." 

" There you make your mistake, Verve. You Frenchmen 
cannot fathom the depth of English eccentricity ; and, if 
Hester be less a fool than her sudden conversion to the path 
of virtue would lead me to fear, she could still regain her 
footiQg in Sir Hugh's good graces by thro>ving herself on his 
mercy, confessing all, and entreating him to forgive her. 
Can't you fancy the tableau, Jules 1 It would be worthy of 
our leading melodramatic actress ; and on the stage, as in 
private life, would bring the curtain down with a storm of 
applause from the public." 

"Not from a French public, mon cher,'' said Jules, "for 
our nation is far too critical, too keenly alive to the absurdity 
of any such emotional display as you suggest to encourage its 
perpetrators on or off the stage. N'o, my dear Carlo, I will 
believe many wonderful things of an Englishman, but never 
that he would pardon having been made a fool of by a girl 
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whom lie intended to honour as his wife and the co-bearex of 
his title. However, in any case your Mdlle. Hester would 
he too proud to risk putting herself in such a false position. 
For my part I don't even believe that she will take a step 
towards discovering either you or her jewels, and though I 
have not had your good fortune, or much experience as regards 
the feelings and conduct of ladies, still I have a certain instinct 
which seldom errs ; and since I saw that unfortunate Mdlle. 
Hester's proud pale face, I feel convinced that she is not 
likely to stoop to curry favour from anyone, and least of 
all from the man who has injured her, as you have done, 
Vincenzo." 

"I can only repeat that I hope your assumptions may 
prove correct, for both our sakes," replied Carlo impatiently. 
"And now let us dismiss the subject, for if we have to be in 
time for the early train to-morrow we had better get some sleep 
before the small hours," 



CHAPTER IX. 

hestbb's besolye. 

The early morning saw these boon companions arriving at the 
gate of the Lyons Chemin de Fer, and it so happened, by one 
of those strange coincidences which men designate fate, that 
Hester Wylde foimd herself at the same station a few minutes 
later, and that she also was borne southward by the train 
which held the man whom yesterday she longed to meet 
more than any other on the face of the earth, and from 
whom to-day she was bent on flying, firmly believing now 
that she was accomplishing her desire to hide herself from 
her quondam lover in the farthest comer of the French 
continent. 

It was strange, indeed, that fate had so ordered the ways of 
these two now mosi uncongenial souls that, bent on escaping 
the one from the other, they should be parted by a few carriages 
only, and that the Lyons mail should be hurrying both onward 
in the same direction. 

With the business that took Vincenzo and his chosen 
ally. Verve, southwards^ we have nothing to do, and as for 
Hester, she had but one -object in vidw— that was to hide 
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heiself, and to make pursuit from any quarter difficult, if not 
impossible. 

It certainly had occurred to her that Sir Hugh, whose 
faithful devotion she had so cruelly tried, and so wantonly 
disregarded, might stiU be trying to find her in order to heap 
upon her the reproaches she decidedly merited, or that he 
perhaps was even desirous, with his wonderful benevolence, to 
give her a helping hand yet again, by the aid of which she 
might once more be led back into the paths of virtue and 
peace. All this seemed possible ; but that he Mmself might 
still be willing to lend her the light of his countenance — 
indeed, this never occurred to her, though she knew his strength 
and his unselfish goodness to be so great that she believed he 
would spare no effort to lead an erring spirit back into the 
ways of righteousness. 

But this very conviction of hia wonderful goodness, and 
what appeared almost Quixotic philanthropy, made it the 
more incumbent on Hester to make his discovery of herself 
impossible, for how could she, wicked, ungrateful, treacherous 
as she felt she had been, bear to meet his keenly scrutinising 
gaze, bear to listen to his heart-broken reproaches, which would 
be so much harder to endure than vituperations or tirades of 
anger ? No ; that, Hester felt, would be overtaxing her mental 
strength ; under such an ordeal she would surely succumb, 
and therefore it was necessary to guard her retreat jealously 
for a while, and thus to make it impossible for either Sir Hugh 
or Vincenzo to discover her. 

It was with this idea that Hester now journeyed southwards, 
intending to " lie by " for a while at Avignon or Aries before 
she set about carrying out the plans maturing in her fertile 
brain by which she would gain the money she now coveted, 
for Hester felt that her peace of mind would be to some extent 
secured if she could send Sir Hugh a first instalment in pay- 
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ment of the loan with which she had departed like a hunted 
thief from the shelter of his hospitable roof. 

It was Hester herself who stigmatised her conduct by this 
harsh expression; and, indeed, she fully felt, realised, and 
was tormented by the knowledge and extent of her guilt 



V 



CHAPTER X. 



THE woman's WAT. 



Sec montlis Imye elapsed — ^it is winter now, a bitter cold 
morning in January — ^whirlwinds of dust are being raised by a 
cruel penetrating wind that whirls the grit in maddening 
eddies up and down the Boulevards, and covers the travellers 
on feet or wheels with its irritating gray powder. 

A small neat brougham, the windows of which are closely 
fastened, is rolling over the smooth asphalte, and its occupant 
is so completely covered by the glossy otter rug, which 
luxuriously combines the charming qualities of softness 
and warmth, that it is impossible to declare whether the 
traveller belongs to the softer or the sterner sex. But as the 
brougham draws up at the porte-cocTihre of a large gray building 
in the less fashionable part of the city, all doubt was at an end, 
for a lady steps forth, and, without waiting to make any 
inquiries, enters a private door in the building, which opens 
into a long passage. The lady walks to the end of this corridor 
until she reaches a ground-glass door, on which the words 
" Monsieur Chateau (bureau) " are painted in black letters. 

''Ah! madame, is it you?" says M. Chateau, who is 
seated at a large desk covered with papers, and who seems to 
be too much occupied to rise as his visitor enters the room, 
although he has the courtesy to ask her to take a chair. 
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" Yes, it is I," answers site ; " I am always punctual, as you 
will find when we are better acquainted, and I have come to 
inquixe as to your decision." 

"My dear madame," replies M. Ch&teau, who is a ruddy- 
faced, fussy man, with a restless eye and a nervous manner ; 
"my dear madame, I must confess that your proposition has 
taken me utterly by surprise, and that I am even now scarcely 
prepared to give you a definite reply." 

" Not after forty-eight hours' reflection, monsieur?" asks the 
lady, with a covert smile. 

"No," he answers; "but I do not wish to decline your 
ofier absolutely, and so must beg for another twenty-four hours 
in which to think the matter over." 

"I am sorry to say I cannot oblige you, monsieur," says 
the lady. " My time is too precious to admit of further delays. 
I came to you first because I thought you were a man of 
spirit and enterprise, and that together we might accomplish 
something worth the doing, I find I am mistaken, and will 
therefore at once offer my services to M. D^, whose theatre 
may, after all, be more suitable for my dSbut than yours." 

She rises as she speaks, and M. Chateau involuntarily 
glances at the charming outline of her tall and graceful figure, 
and at the noble carriage of her small and finely-formed 
head. 

"Repeat your extraordinary demand to me once again," 
he says; "I can scarcely believe that I understood you 
rightly." 

"There shall be no mistake, about that," says the lady, 
smiling again with her lips, but not with her eyes, which she 
has never unveiled yet, keeping them persistently covered by 
their darkly-fringed lashes. " listen, M. Chateau ; take notes 
if you like, though that is scarcely necessary, as I have had my 
proposal drawn up by a solicitor and put on parchment in proper 
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form, ready for our joint signature, should you agree to my 
terms." 

"You are a wonderful woman," remarks M. Chateau, 
passing his stumpy fingers nervously through the red stubble 
that grows upon his round head. " Proceed, if you please, 
madame." 

" This, then, is my proposal, monsieur," she says, in a quick, 
precise tone, as though she were repeating a well-learned lesson. 
^' That you allow me to take the leading part in the new piece 
you intend to bring out next month, and for which you have at 
present found no fitting representative ; that you allow me fifty- 
five pounds for the two dresses I require, and with which I 
shall provide myself ; that you allow me to cause such adver- 
tisements as I think desirable to be posted on all the principal 
boulevards of the town ; and that you guarantee me a salary of 
twenty pounds a night for six months, or as much longer as the 
piece runs successfully. That it shall be a success I am deter- 
mined, and I seldom fail if once I have resolved on anything. 
Now, Monsieur Chliteau, you know my terms, and from those I 
cannot swerve, even by a hair's breadth. I will give you ten 
minutes in which to make your decision, and that must be a 
final one, understand." 

She speaks very impressively, and Monsieur Chateau is fully 
aware that this woman's will is a strong one, and will eventually 
daunt any purposes of his — which, if the truth must out, are 
apt to be of the vacillating order. 

She has drawn forth her watch as she speaks, and now holds 
it at arm's length, in such a position that both he and she can 
observe its insensibly moving hands. 

" It is only fair to tell you that the interval I grant you 
for consideration is half over," says the lady presently, and 
M. Chateau perceives that five minutes have really elapsed. 
Just as the hand points to the ninth the lady rises. 
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"Have you decided]" she says. "There are but a few 
seconds left." As she speaks she unveils her eyes, and meets his 
glance fully, fearlessly with her own. Her eyes are clear and 
large and blue, and the dark fringe about them adds to their 
brilliance. " Which is it to be — yes or nol " asks the lady, her 
glance still steadily meeting his, which soon quails before her 
persistent regard. 

" Shall I go to M. D^ 1 " she asks presently, and makes a 
step towards the door. 

" No ; you shall not, you beautiful, captivating toitch / " he 
cries, and also advances a step, not towards the door, but 
towards her. He takes her hand eagerly in both his. " You 
have a will of iron, I see," he says, " and a wonderful talent 
and power, and a pair of eyes ! " 

" Which we will advertise," she suggests. 

This time the smile is in her glance as well as on her lips, 
and renders her wonderfully beautiful — so Chateau thinks> 
gazing upon her spellbound. 

****** 

There is a new sensation in Paris, and all Paris is talking 
about it. A new advertisement has attracted universal attention, 
and society is set canvassing and wondering. 

During the night placards have been hoisted on all available 
walls and fences^ and sides of buildings — ^placards of white 
paper, out of which two clear blue eyes, with deep black 
fringes, coldly meet the glance of inquisitive passers-by, and the 
letter-press invites them to go to the ThMtre Chateau, and there 
to see " Madame WilL" 

" Who and what is Madame Vill ? " one asks another, all 
being incapable of construing the English double Y, unknown 
in the Parisian vernacular. 

" Go and see," say the placards, and the giddy crowd, ever 
eager for a new sensation, goes. 

T 
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The Th^&tre CMteau is Ktefally crowded ; not even standing 
loom is to be obtained for love oi money. 

The fame of a new drama, of which this is to be the first 
peiformance, has preceded it by some months. It is a sensa- 
tional piece, and the author — a man of fame — ^had been heard 
to declare that he considered it Ms best production, but that he 
is utterly at a loss to find a fitting representative for the part 
of his novel heroine among the popular actresses of his 
acquaintance. 

It is the author, then, who has discovered Madame Will ; 
and is the part of the Englishwoman — the leading character in 
the drama — ^to be represented by an artist of that cold, matter- 
of-fact nation! 

If so, the piece musi be a failure, say the critics ; and this 
premature verdict goes the round of the papers, raising up a 
storm of indignant protest and vehement contradiction, all of 
which neither adds to nor detracts from the intrinsic value of 
the piece, but certainly gives its intended performance the 
benefit of unlimited publicity. 

It & tiie first night of the performance, and the Thd&tre 
Gh&teau is crowded from floor to roof, as has been previously 
stated. The author is not here; he was called away to the 
death-bed of his mother in Bordeaux. He knows nothing of 
this Madame Will, and Monsieur Chateau, on his sole responsi- 
bility, is introducing her to his critical audience. 

"He must have some courage, that entrepreneur," remarks 
an English agent, who has come over from London to see this 
piece, and, if it prove suitable, arrange for its production with 
some theatrical clients of his. 

The overture is over, the curtain rises, the stage represents 
a Parisian salon, elegantly furnished, both by the upholsterer 
and by the ** walking ladies," who on these occasions do duty as 
ornamental furniture also. 
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Some introductory small talk follows, and a few hints ate 
giren, all preparatory to the appearance of a certain mysterious 
stranger, who, in the drama, as among the audience, has been, 
much talked about before she puts iu an appearance. 

Everyone knows that strange pause, fraught with a por- 
tentous murmur, which precedes the appearance of ths star of 
the evening, on any occasion, iu any place. In the ball-room it 
stays the feet of the dancers and the chatter of the wall-flowers, 
as the acknowledged belle of the day crosses the threshold ; at 
the opera it pervades the audience at the moment in which 
royalty enters the royal box, or as those entrancing bars are 
played which everyone recognises as heralding the advent of 
the prima donna. 

Just such a portentous pause precedes the entrant of 
Madame Will in the part which it would soon be said she had 
created, Yery elegant, wonderfully dressed, calm and graceful 
in manner and bearing, with downcast eyes and measured tread, 
Madame Will crosses the saloon, and makes her first appearance 
before the expectant audience and before the guests invited to 
receive the "accomplished and mysterious Englishwoman," of 
whom host and hostess have been saying many laudatory words 
prior to her first introduction to Parisian society at the reception 
given in her honour on this occasion. 

At first Madame Will's part in the piece is little more than 
that of the principal " walking lady," but she bears herself l^th 
such distinction, and her costume is so superb, that, though she 
scarcely speaks, all eyes are riveted upon her in theirJserutiny 
and expectation. 

She wears an evening dress of pale blue silk, the train of 
which is profusely embroidered with rich-hued bluettes or corn- 
flowers — ^a wreath of the same flowers crowns her magnificent 
hair, which rests in a heavy coil in the napd of her neck. It 
having been stated in the opening that the lady ii; whoso 
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honour the reception is to be given is a foreigner — an English- 
woman — ^the audience is prepared to hear the usual English 
accent whenever this handsome lady shall open her lips. The 
general astonishment and admiration is therefore heightened 
when Madame Will speaks with the pure Parisian accent and 
intonation which foreigners are said never to acquire. And so, 
from scene to scene, Madame Will continues to surprise and 
interest her public ; but she has not reached the climax of her 
triumph yet. That she achieves amid a truly overwhelming 
burst of applause during an exciting love-scene in which she 
recognises in her professed adorer a convicted felon, whom, by 
some impossible machination of the author, she is supposed 
previously to have tended as he lay in hospital after an 
attempted escape from prison. 

It is at this point — at the moment in which she recognises 
the felon in the fascinating adorer at her feet — ^that Madame 
Will for the first time unveils her eyes. 

She has stepped forward «lose to the footlights. He is 
kneeling before her and turning away his countenance from the 
audience, his eyes fixed upon her face. She glances at him, 
recognises the felon, steps back, and lifts her eyes and her bands 
in mute horror and amazement 

Is it the liquid fire melting those glorious orbs, their setting 
of dark lashes heightening their natural beauty, or is it the fact 
that this is the culminating scene of the first act ? Who shall 
say % Perhaps it is the combination ; but at any rate she has 
aroused the overwhelming enthusiasm of the audience, which is 
now fairly carried away by its admiration of this beautiful and 
strangely-gifted Englishwoman. 

She certainly has carried her audience with her, and stormy 
plaudits announce the fact of her triumpL Flowers are thrown 
at her feet, and in the wing stands M. Chateau, more nervous, 
more perspiring, and certainly far more elated than when last 
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we saw him cogitating, while Madame Will (in whom the 
reader has of course recognised poor Hester Wylde) was 
awaiting the manager's decision, watch in hand. 

He now meets the debutante with his hands cordially out- 
stretched, and congratulates her and himself in no measured 
terms on the triumph she has just achieved for herself peis 
sonally, and reflecting some of the Hght of her glory on him as 
entrepreneur. 



CHAPTER XL 

ALPHONSB DmrAL. 

Hestbr Wtldb once having realised the necessity for the 
evasion of possible pursuit on the part of either her false lovo 
or her true, had at the same time recognised the great im- 
portance of going through an apprenticeship that would teach 
her the unattractive details of the profession for which she felt 
herself thoroughly fitted by nature and by circumstances. 

She had, therefore, after some travelling to and fro, settled 
herself at Brussels, where for a nominal salary she entered into 
an engagement at the theatre, cheerfully undertaking such parts 
as the leading lady rejected, and by constant attendance and the 
willing study of any r6le that might present itself, she soon 
overcame the nervousness and awkwardness which must occur 
to a woman, however confident and self-possessed she may be, 
when first she appears behind the footlights and sees that 
moving sea of faces lifted to hers, of which she recognises none 
individually, but feels utterly overwhelmed by the living 
seething aggregate. 

At Brussels, in drama, comedy, and tragedy, Madame Will 
had filled her allotted parts with care and attention, and there- 
fore successfully, for her physique and her elocution were both 
decidedly in her favour. 

And having gone through this preliminary drill, she was 
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qidte fitted for that first appearance in Paris which had last 
night taken the town by storm, and the following morning 
brought her an elaborate offer from M. D^, the rival manager of 
a theatre producing the same style of piece as at that superin- 
tended by M. Chateau. 

The author of the piece in which Madame Will had so. 
greatly distinguished herself returned to Paris in hot haste,* 
anxious to meet and pay homage to the glorious and gifted 
stranger who had so successfully embodied his creation in her 
art. 

Monsieur Duyal was clever and accomplished — a man of the 
world. He had in his own person fully discovered the truth of 
the axiom that " Nothing succeeds like success." His success 
had been great, and the flattery and adulation lavished on him, 
chiefly by the appreciative ladies of the literary aaJoTis of Paris, 
might have turned the head of a younger man, or of one with a 
less carefully balanced mind. But although M. Duval had but 
just passed his fortieth year, experience had aged him con- 
siderably, and he was altogether too steady to be led astray by 
the mundane temptations of praise and admiration, which he- 
justly estimated at their shallowest valuation. 

Such was the man who now hastened back to Paris inspired! 
by the fast-spreading fame of the appearance of this mysterious 
Englishwoman, who appeared to have been conjured up from 
the mystic land of the .Great Unknown at the critical moment- 
when a fit representative of his novel heroine was essential to- 
the success of his latest and mo&b ambitious theatrical effort. 

Duval's first, visit; on hia arrival in Paris, was to M. Chateau, 
whose delight and triumph anent the wonderful Madame. Will 
knew no bounds, and who was bent on carrying Duval at once 
to the Eue Taitbout, where Hester had found a modest and 
economical resting-place, which thoroughly suited her purse and 
present position. But Duval elected to watch this extraordinary 
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heroine from the ** front,'' first of all, and earnestly impressed 
the necessity for secrecy as to his retom on the oyer-commnni- 
cative M. Gh&teaiu 

On this occasion Chateau's discretion was, however, equal to 
the task, and as Duval took the precaution to hide himself in 
the background of a baignoire, he escaped recognition from 
other members of the company, which would have instantly 
followed his taking his accustomed place in the stalls. 

Duval watched the first appearance of Madame Will, and it 
took his breath away. He was a poet by nature, and had still a 
considerable leaven of romance left in his otherwise matter-of- 
fact composition. 

To see his ideal, the fond creation of his inmost thoughts, 
thus embodied before him — ^to hear his words fall from those 
beautiful lips, with just a soupgon of an accent foreign to France 
— ^a slight intonation only, and yet enough to lend an additional 
piquancy to the situation and to her who spoke the words ; all 
this was to the modem Duval what the first breath of life in 
his perfect Galatea must have been to that famous and gifted 
sculptor — the Pygmalion of the ancients. Duval looked and 
listened spell-bound, as this ideal creation of his brain lived and 
moved and had her being before his dazed and amazed eyes. 
He rubbed them repeatedly to make quite sure he was not 
dreaming, but when she looked up, and his entranced glance 
plunged into the wondrous depths of her glorious blue eyes, he 
knew that no dream could have given him so splendid a delu- 
sion, and his next impulse was to take himself and his 
unbounded homage into the presence of this heroine — off the 
stage. 



CHAPTER XIL 

▲OTRESS AND AUTHOR. 

Alphonsb Duval is perfectly aware that to be introduced to 
Madame Will, whose imposing appearance has filled him with 
profound respect, he will have to go through as much formality 
as though he aspired to be presented. to a duchess. 

He has heard enough from M. ChS.teau, and such literary 
friends as he has met at cafes restaurants^ and at the Chateau 
itself this very evening, to convince him that Madame Will is 
a lady whom it is difficult for a stranger to approach, and 
M Duval is quite aware that she will not receive him even on 
the plea of his authorship, unless he be presented to her in due 
form. 

• 

For an actress, living alone in Paris, to have surrounded 
herself with so impregnable an atmosphere of isolation, thanks 
to her virtue and her known self-respect, is indeed a triumph, 
and Hester appreciates her honoured position keenly. 

She has a faint lurking hope in the depth of her heart that 
the day may yet come when Sir Hugh Temple will learn that 
the Hester he had so honoured, and who used him so cruelly, 
was able after all to repent her wickedness, and by a life of 
unblemished repute, and unflagging perseverance and industry, 
to gain a position for herself which entitled her to the profound 
respect of all who knew and came in contact with her. 
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That Sir Hugh would ever care or be able to acknow- 
ledge this triumph to her personally was a thought beyond 
Hester's wildest aspirations. All she dared hope was that 
some day Sir Hugh would be able to think of her with, less 
bitterness, and would be able to acknowledge, "There "was 
some good in that poor child after all, and she has prored 
it." 

Hester's residence consisted of three rooms en mite, and it is 
to her boudoir or study I would now wish to introduce the 
rieader. ' ' 

It is two P.M. on the day after M. Duval had watched and 
been so captivated by his living heroine. After the perform- 
ance was over he had consulted M. ' Chateau, and that gentle- 
man had promised to call upon Madame Will as soon as he could 
hope to be admitted the next day, and to entreat that lady^tf 
permission to present the author to her whenever it should suit 
her to receive him. She appointed two o'clock, and the gilt 
clock upon the velvet-covered mantel-shelf had just struck the 
hour when MM. Chateau and Duval are announced. Duval 
finds himself in a handsome but by no means showily-furnished 
apartment. 

The long windows . are hung with lace curtf^ins, artistically 
looped up by heavy crimson cords and tassels. The easy loung- 
ing chairs are not covered with velvet, according to the true 
Parisian fashion. 

Madame Will has selected a dainty cream-coloured cretonne 
for the purpose, and has ornamented the chairs and couches with 
crimson tassels that correspond with those on the curtains. She 
is seated on a low jprie^ieu chair when the gentlemen are 
announced, but now she rises to meet them. She wears a long 
loose robe cut in the Pompadour style, and made of palest blue 
cachemire, the folds of which drape and fall about her slim 
figure with truly admirable elegance. 
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M. Duval came prepared to be in some degree disencbaiitedy 
for he. is fully aw^e of the fictitious beauty lent by the glamour ; 
of footlights and all the scenic accessories by which theatrical 
surroundings give a supernatural attraction to<women who, off 
the stage, appear as very ordinary mortals. He expected that 
the first view of Madame Will by daylight, and in a conven- • 
tional rpom, would dispel the charming delusions with which 
she had inspired him on the previous evening. It was therefore 
with more than a delighted astonishment that Duval's incredu- 
lous gaze now met the clear blue eyes so seriously fixed upon, 
him, and with irrepressible admiration he noted the clear trans- 
parent skin and the faint blocm of natural colour which came 
and went so readily on Hester's fair young face. Duval feels 
instis,ctively that this is a remarkable woman off as well as on 
the stage: . 

This is no conventional, rouge-raddled adventuress — no 
would-be grand lady who is at heart but a sorry and vulgar 
woman, learning her acting rSles as a parrot does, without powerr 
or sympathy to respond to the inspirations of an author. This, 
actress is a lady ; she is young, accomplished, beautiful — abso> . 
lutely alone, perhaps friendless. Duval is a gentleman in the 
true sense of the word, and he treats this lovely, lonely young 
lady with all the deference he considers due to her in her 
unprotected position. Duval in his time has met with many 
handsome and attractive women, and they have invariably 
received him with the flattering cordially such a man is wont 
to receive from all womankind, more especially when the relative, 
positionfi . of author and actress secure a certain professional 
interest which is keener even than personal like or dislike. In 
this particular instance it is Duval who feels intensely grateful 
to the actress who has done such ample justice to his creation, and 
thus the homage of his mind is hers even before she casts the be- 
wildering spell of her beauty and powers of fascination about him. 
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M. Cb&teatiy who is a silent spectator of this strange meeting 
between actress and author, begins to feel some qualms of 
jealousy within his inflammable bosom as he notes the eviden 
admiration with which Duval is watching the handsome debutante 
for whose sake Chateau himself is already enduring all the 
tortures of unrequited love and maddening jealousy. 

As for Duval, the longer he remains in the presence of this 
fascinating woman the more embarrassed he feels. All his 
wonted readiness of speech and compliment have deserted 
him, and he realises with a tightening about the heart that is 
almost painful, that the woman he now stands face to face 
with is the first and only one befcre whom he quails and 
trembles. This woman is to him the embodiment of fortune. 
In her he has met his fate, and henceforth she will hold the 
threads of his destiny in those long shapely fingers of hers — 
for his glory or his destruction, who shall sayl 

If this moment were not one of such supreme emotion, 
Duval would have laughed aloud at the madness so suddenly 
possessing him. To think that he — the cool cynic whose eyes 
and senses were supposed to have been rendered proof by a 
series of Parisian campaigns and disenchantments — that he, 
Alphonse Duval, should mentally cry " Surrender 1 " at his 
first introduction to a young stranger, who, at any other theatre 
than M. Chateau's, would certainly not have been entrusted 
with any more responsible part than that usually imdertaken 
by the conventional ingenue. Yes, if the game thus suddenly 
commenced had not been so awfully serious, Duval might have 
laughed aloud. As it was, he felt as though he were choking 
back tears, and with the greatest difficulty found any words at 
all in which to address Madame Will, who continued her pretty 
small talk, and smiled her pretty smiles, dividing her attention 
between her guests with the utmost impartiality. 

Duval knows that haste or awkwardness on his part will 
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precipitate matters and spoil all his chances of future success 
with this proud, self-reliant, but thoroughly modest woman. 
He loves her — that is certain — and all the concentrated passion 
of his warm nature is kindling as he listens to and watches 
Hester. Well, at least he is free — no marriage-tie binds him 
— and if he can persuade this glorious woman *to become his 
wife, he will willingly turn his back on all the manifold delights 
of his prolonged bachelorhood, and devote himself and all his 
energies to secure the happiness of the only woman to whom he 
has ever felt the desire to be united in legal bonds — for better 
for worse — ^for all time to come ! 

When Duval has a second interview grailted him on the 
following day he is far more at his ease, and Madame Will 
begins to feel some personal interest in this very agreeable 
stranger, and enters eagerly into a warm discussion on the 
merits and demerits of the piece, and of the heroine, in whose 
character she has achieved so brilliant a triumph. 

Duval's evident delight at her rendering of his Galatea, is 
a tribute to her powers which gratifies her more than any 
other form of compliment could do. She is perfectly aware 
of this man's high position in all the artistic and literary 
circles for which Paris is universally distinguished. She 
knows that Duval has made a name and position for himself, 
which make him the cynosure of thousands of admiring and 
envious eyes. Therefore she gratefully accepts the homage 
from the man of letters, which, rendered to herself as an 
artiste, is very sweet. But as soon as she discovers that this 
admiration is mingled with a personal feeling of attraction 
towards her as a beautiful woman, a perfect revulsion of 
emotion besets her and she at once shrinks from any further 
interviews with Duval, of whom she is beginning to be afraid. 
As an author she has learnt to revere him ; as a man of the 
world he has grown despicable in her eyes. She deprecates 
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the idea of hearing any declaiation of lore from him^ for she 
is sure that such a confession as Duyal would make to her 
cannot fail to lead to an open rupture between them, for she 
has leaxnt that what men eall love to women placed as she 
now is can only humiliate instead of elevatrng her in her own 
eyes. And, after all, we are our own severest critics, and 
conscience will make us hear and see ourselves in our true 
crude colours, however anxiously we may seek to tone 
down and palliate the too glaring hues of our faults and 
weaknesses. 

Hester certainly had become a very exacting and con- 
scientious taskmistress to herself, and found that in her 
intercourse with M. Duval she must exert all her fortitude 
and self-control to maintain that position of moral eminence 
which with so much difficulty she had already gained for 
herself. 

From the night of her first triumphant success • Hester's 
position as a leading and rising actress was absolutely assured 
to her, and with ber continued fame new offers at higher and 
higher salaries kept pouring in upon her. All the managers and 
agents were urging her tO' better her position, and to increase 
her salary ; but Hester yms far too honourable a woman to 
despise or ignore the trusty ladder by which she had cHmbed 
to and reached success to be other than grateful and faithful 
for that original help and support, which, in her case, meant 
M. Chateau. 

He had certainly acted honourably and considerately to 
her as far as their professional intercourse went, and Hester 
was determined to serve him in her turn to the best of her 
ability. That heat was indeed excellent, and M. Chateau, as 
well as Madame Will, were doing a flourishing business just 
now. 

Three months of. this new career, had elapsed, when Hester 
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resolved to write once again a letter to ^ Hugh Temple, and 

this was her second letter : 

t 

"Mt dear Sir Hugh, 

^^ Although nearly a year has elapsed ednce you have 
received any communication from me, I feel quite sure that 
you cannot for one single moment have imagined yourself 
forgotten, I am titiankful that I am able to-day to enclose a 
half-note of fifty pounds to you ; the other half shall certainly 
follow to-morrow. I fervently hope and believe that before the 
end of the year I shall be enabled to send you one hundred 
pounds, and this I feel you will consider as an earnest of 
my desire to repay you the sum I was forced to borrow from 
you when I abandoned you, my too generous benefactor, and 
the peaceful and happy home you, in your extreme goodness, 
had offered me. You, Sir Hugh, who are so noble, so good, 
so kind, will not rejoice to hear that long ere this, you have 
been thoroughly avenged ! Perhaps you will even jnty me I 
God bless you for your tender compassion ! From the very 
hour in which you first deemed me a traitor I have been 
hunted down, pursued by endless humiliation and suffering. 
Other men would triumph in the misery which followed so 
speedily on the defeat of their own schemes and desires. You, 
who are so infinitely superior to aU other men, will regret 
rather than rejoice in the fact that I have borne sorrow and 
trouble during the last year. You will believe me, too, when 
I give you my most sacred word that the money. I send you I 
have earned by my own honest exertions. You will not rush to 
the conclusion that I axil utterly lost beoatise I have treated 
you with ingratitude, the baseness of which still fiUs me with 
horror whenever I shudderingly remember the cruel part I was 
made to act towards you. Believe, dear Sir Hugh, that I 
have truly expiated my sin towards you, and that with bitter 
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teais of repentanoe I haye striven to wash out the teirible 
injury I did to you. I only wish it were in my power to 
prove to you the sincerity of my desire to make some kind of 
atonement for the grievous wrong that was done to you, and 
indeed I would leave no stone unturned that could kelp me 
to raise some sort of monument to your great goodness, aad at 
the same time mark my mad wicked folly, the whole conse- 
quences of which I have only been able to realise by slow and 
miserable days of brooding and repentance. I feel, alas I that 
the only kindness I can now show you is never more to 
trouble you by word, deed, or sight of me ; and indeed I will 
endeavour to spare you from any such infliction, for I promise to 
do all that lies in my power to shield you from the pain of 
any interview with me, for I will strive to make our meeting 
most improbable — ^indeed, impossible. I shall contrive to get 
this letter posted in London, as I did with the first one I 
wrote to you, but do not be afraid to visit your old favourite 
haunts there, for you will certainly not be intruded upon, by 
me. I am not living in the metropolis, although aware that 
that is the safest abode for those who desire to hide them- 
selves from their former friends and acquaintances. From 
this time forth I will not trouble you with any more letters, 
but wiU content myself by sending you instalments of that 
forced loan, which has enabled me to live, to find employment, 
and to improve my condition. The jewels you gave me in 
the old, good, happy days I grieve to tell you I canrwi return 
to you now I They were stolen from me within twenty-four 
hours of my leaving my happy home — my peace of mind — 
and you I It is to you, my honoured benefactor, and to the 
ever-present remembrance of your true goodness, that I owe my 
present independence and the thoroughly honourable position 
I occupy, for I can fearlessly declare to you that though wealth 
has been offered me by men who admired my appearance and 
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cared not a jot for my soul or its well-being, I have invariably 
spumed such dishonourable proposals, infinitely preferring to 
maintain myself in the paths of virtue by my own unflagging 
and honourable * exertions. Having succeeded so far, I can 
really rejoice to-day, for I am able truthfully to subscribe 
myself your deeply repentant but ever most faithful and 
grateful — 

'^Hester Wyldb.'* 



CHAPTER XIIL 

POOR SIR HUGH. 

Sir Hugh Temple, a clever and somewliat eccentric but 
thorouglily honourable man, had determined from the day that 
he swore to Hester's father on his death-bed, to guard and 
cherish the beautiful and gifted young orphan who was to be* 
left so completely alone in the cruel wide world, to fulfil that 
promise to the uttermost extent of his power. He had, even 
before he met with the child Hester, conceived the project of 
causing some promising orphan — perhaps some distant relative 
of his own — to be educated and brought up with a view to her 
ultimately becoming a fitting helpmate and unconventional but 
thoroughly devoted wife to him, for he had seen such disastrous 
consequences result from the usual marriage d la mode contracted 
by persons who moved in the same social sphere as himself, that 
he had determined on selecting a wife who should in every 
sense be of his individual choosing, who should have neither 
money nor fine relations to recommend her, and who should be 
without the conventional notions and affectations which made 
the young ladies of the London set in which he moved so 
repellent, so utterly unsympathetic to him. 

It will readily be understood that a fine handsome man of 
forty, with a splendid country seat and a liberal income ; who 
was a prospective M.P., and who had neither mother nor sister 
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ruling his household witti that despotic sway which makes such 
heroes so very difficult to approach or subjugate, was considered 
a most desirable " catch " by matchmaking mothers and their 
enterprising and touchingly-dutiful daughters. But it was to 
evade the overtures of this fortune-hunting crew that Sir Hugh 
had resolved to provide himself with a bride of his own select- 
ing and educating, and in the young and inexperienced orphan, 
daughter of the chief companion of his much^enjoyed art^student 
days in Paris, Sir Hugh thought he had discovered the beau- 
ideal which he desired and had sought after, ready to his 
hand. 

Hester had wondierful talents, was very beautiful, and had a 
charming and naive manner, that captivated the man who was 
utterly disgusted by the affectations and the conceit of the con- 
ventional young ladies whom he met in society. Now that he 
had Hester to think about, make plans for, and consider. Sir 
Hugh gave up most of the unsatisfactory worldly acquaintances 
who always so eagerly welcomed him, and determined by degrees 
to withdraw himself altogether from such society until he could 
present Hester as his wife, and, with her at the head of his 
house, entertain a select circle of such guests as she and h« 
might find most congenial. 

Against his own conviction Sir Hoigh placed Hester with 
the Misses Tabbyhouse. He desired for her that she should 
mix with companions of her own age, and belonging to such 
families as were esteemed among the set he had frequented as of 
the best. 

Hester could not leani much harm, thought poor trustful Sir 
Hugh, from associating with girls whose social position was such 
as he desired to give his wife when she should have arrived at a 
suitable age to fill it becomingly. 

How vain all Sir Hugh's good intentions Were, and how 
utterly futile all his noble plans for Hester's happiness and his 

u 2 
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own, we have heard at some length from his unknown rival, 
whose very existence Sir Hugh had forgotten, and whom 
indeed, he woald never have willingly remembered, since he 
considered him an adventurer and a vaurien from the first day 
he saw him making love to the guileless child, Hester, and con- 
tenting himself with the bread that fell from Mr. Wylde's poor 
table — too lazy to work, too indifferent to strive for any sort of 
employment, but quite ready to avail himself of the scant store 
of his impoverished neighbours. 

This despicable villain, by his peculiarly fascinating appear- 
ance and his plausible eloquence, gained such an ascendency 
over the child Hester, that his influence might almost be con- 
sidered as magnetic ; and, indeed, it seemed as if he cast a spell 
over her that rendered her his absolute slave as long as his 
presence or his letters kept the charm he exercised over her 
-unbroken. How he at length, and with a ruthless hand, him- 
self tore the chain that bound her to him asunder, the reader 
has already seen. But of all this mysterious and evil influence 
which was at work to despoil his cherished plans and their 
treasured object, poor Sir Hugh had not the faintest 
-suspicion. 

Then Hester, awakened to a sense of her base ingratitude, in 
"her lover's absence resolved to carry her miserable deceit no 
further, and not to sign a contract which she inwardly swore 
she would never keep, fled from the house which had so kindly 
-sheltered her, and which, by all who knew her^ was actually 
considered as her own. 

The blow of her sudden disappearance utterly annihilated 
poor Sir Hugh ; who, besides the interest he naturally took in 
the object of so much of his thought, care, and devotion, had 
by degrees become personally and very deeply attached to the 
beautiful girl who was so soon to become his cherished wife, the 
confidante of all his thoughts, hopes, and wishes, the fitting 
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helpmate in the hospitalities and charities for which the home 
and the family at Templeton had so long been famous. 

How terrible his grief, his disappointment, and, indeed, his 
impotent rage were, as he learnt to realise the truth that he had 
lost his beautiful darling — ^his one ewe lamb— will readily be 
understood. 

It was not until he received Hester's letter, written in Paris 
on the night of her arrival there, that he had the slightest sus- 
picion of the reason of her flight A^d even his suspicion was 
so vague and so vacillating that he may be said to have been 
more perplexed than enlightened by her letter. 

There was but one fact he gleaned from it, and that was in 
itself sad enough. She was in want, unhappy, and in some 
special strait, the nature of which Sir Hugh vainly racked his 
brains to discover. That she had grievously injured him was 
forgotten when the evidence of her own wretchedness reached 
hm in those disconsolate lines in which she hinted to him that 
she had been deceived — forsaken. 

By whom ? Whom had she met 1 Whom known 1 Whom 
seen ) She had been so jealously guarded, so constantly watched 
over, both at the Misses Tabbyhouse's establishment and, since 
her arrival at Templeton, by the lady companion, Mrs. Leigh — 
a widow of attractive manners, and possessing many accom- 
plishments, whose time and attention had been devoted exclu- 
sively to her handsome and clever pupil and friend. Miss Hester. 

How could the girl have eluded all this vigilance ) If there 
was a partner in her flight, who was he 1 Where could they 
have met and become acquainted 1 Whoever he was, one thing 
was evident from both Hester's letters, he was a villain who 
had decoyed her away, and who had then ruthlessly abandoned 
her. But why 1 If the man, whoever he was, had cared suffi- 
ciently for Hester to persuade her to fly with him, what could 
have induced him so soon to leave her again ) And why, oh ! 
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why had she not confided all this secret attaohment to hea^ true 
friend, who surely would have assisted her in any way she 
xeally desired, and was quite willing to sacrifice himself and his 
personal wishes for the henefit of the woman whose happiness 
was the chief desideratum of ihis life 1 

Sir Hugh's first horrible conviction, when he discovered 
Hester's disappearance, was that she was dead — ^that some 
accident had befallen her — and he scoured the country himself, 
pursuing his inquiries with unceasing perseverance. He was 
filled with joy as he first diseovered the* fact that she had 
arrived at the station, and departed thence, evidently in sound 
health, and perfectly composed in mind and manner. 

Hester had taken the London train that left Texnpleton 
while 6ir Hugh was awaiting the solicitor, and Mrs. Leigh was 
occupied in her own room with the correspondence which filled 
up all her leisure hours. 

Instead of drawing up the deed of gift for Hester, tilie 
solicitor now received full instructions as to her personal 
aiqpearance, ^and was told to spare neither time nor money 
(which, with a solicitor, are synonymous terms where his clients 
are conoemed) in ascertaining the manner of the girl's exixtLOT- 
dinary fii^t, and, if possible, the motive for it. 

The solicitoir, who was a shrewd man, declared at once that 
there was a lover at the bottom of all this mystery, and when 
Sir Hugh showed him the first letter from poor Hester, the 
'Solicitor remarked that now he understood the villain's game 
and Hester's eecentric conduct. He further very shrewdly de- 
clared that itfae man, whoever he was, who had arranged fiester's 
flight, and who must have i»ken her poriananteau and jewel-^ase 
away on the day before she left Templeton, had evidently 
intended to await the signature of the deed of gift, which 
Hester, aroused to a sense of her wickedness, had evaded. 

In all this the lawyer was quite correct. 
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Vincenzo had carried off Hester's luggage on the evening 
preceding her flight, and had left the portmanteau at the 
London station for her, where she fetched it, after changing her 
light walking costume for the widow's mourning m which we 
saw her first. 

The jewel-case Vincenzo purposed taking on to Paris himself, 
where he had vowed to meet his bride-elect on her arrival. 

Sir Hugh's next step, under the advice of his solicitor, was 
to advertise, and thus send such messages to Hester as she 
could not fail to understand, and to respond to. 

Hester, however, did not see the messages, nor would they 
have influenced her in the least. 

But Jules Verve read them both in The Times and GaUgnani, 
and without troubling his amiable co-conspirator in this matter, 
determined to turn Sir Hugh's anxiety to good account for 
himself sooner or later. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE woman's BEWABD. 



Madame Will's triumph, so successfully inaugurated, was 
followed by one victory after another both on and off the 
stage. 

The beautiful and gifted Englishwoman very soon became 
" the rage of all the theatrical circles in Paris," and, as all true 
Parisians are connoisseurs of the theatre and acquainted with its 
active members, Madame Will's fame was soon canvassed by all 
the volatile inhabitants of the most volatile of cities, who, in 
this instance, were exceptionally constant and steadfast in their 
allegiance to Madame WilL 

That lady's sudden popularity seemed steadily to grow, 
instead of decreasing. Pieces brought out on the French stage 
are not wont to have runs of hundreds of nights, as is the case 
with such comedies as win the admiration or secure the enjoy- 
ment of London audiences. 

Indeed, even the comparatively short run of M Duval's 
piece, in which Madame Will had made her debut, was an 
imusually long one for a Parisian piece, and kept up her 
prestige for popularity until the night of its withdrawal. But 
even then Madame Will's excellent position remained unchal- 
lenged, for she now undertook one part after another, assuming 
every variety of rdle, and doing infinite credit to each. She 
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had now become thoroughly accustomed to her new profession ; 
she gloried in her successes, and spared no trouble or labour to 
perfect herself in such parts as presented peculiar difficulties to 
her. Indeed, she rather preferred these, for they necessitated 
earnest study and unremitting attention, and, therefore, kept 
her from brooding on the wrong she had done her generous 
benefactor, whose kind, sad face had most pertinaciously 
haunted her ever since the day on which she had written him 
that second letter, to which she herself had made it impossible 
he should send her any reply. With the inconsequence of a 
woman, she longed for an answering word with an ever-growing 
eagerness that seemed like the craving of physical hunger, and 
left her no peace day or night. 

It was the stirring up of the old associations in the writing 
of that second letter to Sir Hugh which had brought about this 
revolution in poor Hester's feelings, and induced the terrible 
restlessness which now almost unfitted her for the study so 
necessary to her since each week brought her some fresh part. 

But the very necessity for constant apphcation and work was 
a godsend to this earnest and strong-minded woman, whose 
greatest desire was to expiate the wrong she had once done to a 
good friend by proving herself incapable of any further wrong 
doing in the eyes of God or man. Hester strove with all her 
might to do well now in every sense, and brought her energy — 
the great power of her strong will — to bear upon the fulfilment 
of the duties she had lately undertaken. 

The picture of noble, honest Sir Hugh was ever before her 
mind's eye, and her heart's desire was to act as hs would 
approve if he only knew of her doings. 

But that, alas ! could never be now, and so Hester must 
content herself with doing right for right's sake, and let the 
knowledge that she had so done be her only reward. 

Meanwhile, M. Duval watched Madame Will with constant 
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and critical attention, and the more he saw of her the more 
convinced he felt that she was quite the most wonderful and, 
indeed, the only tnily good woman he had ever met with. She 
worked as earnestly and thoroughly as he himself had done in 
the bygone days of his almost forgotten apprenticeship to the 
literary profession, of which ho had now become a shimng light 
indeed. 

He watched her triumphs, he revelled in her snccessesy and 
he beheld, in wondering admiration, that nothing '' turned her 
head.^ She was as painstaking, as punctual, as modest, and as 
thoroughly in earnest at rehearsal, day after day, as thongli she 
had but some plodding, second-rate part to play, instead of 
being overwhelmed with praise, plaudits, and admiration night 
after night Hester treated M. Duval with gentle courtesy 
always, but proved by her demeanour that she utterly depre- 
cated the idea of any love-making on his part, for which every 
hour he spent in her charming society made him more desirous 
and eager. 

Although desperately enamoured of the beautiful actress, 
M. Duval, a cautious middle-aged Frenchman and a thorough 
man of the world, was very wary in all he said, and earnestly 
strove not to commit himself in any way. 

But even a cynical Frenchman may really be carried away 
by genuine feeling at times, and so it happened that when 
M. Duval had spent several weeks in constantly watching 
Madame Will, and had satisfied himself that she truly led a life 
<< sains peur et saxis reproche,'' he formed a certain very important 
i«8olution, and acted upon it. 

He called upon Madame Will one morning, and commenced, 
with all the ceremony tradition and etiquette imposed upon a 
iVenchman on sudi an occasion, to inake a formal proposal of 
marriage to the beautiful lady who had conquered all his preju- 
as regarded the state of matrimony, and who, he felt sure, 
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would render him the happiest of men if only she would con- 
descend to accept him as her reiy devoted and most humble 
" serviteur et mari." 

Hester Wylde regarded the author of this most un-English 
offer — 'to :be her servant as well as her husband — with a strange 
smile. She honestly admired and liked this man, and it seemed 
hard to lose him now that she really had commenced to believe 
in him as a true and faithful friend. 

Seeing her hesitation he argued with her, and implored her 
not to answer him hastily on the spur of the moment. 

Then, as she resigned heaself to listen to all that he might 
have to say, he waxed very eloquent. In glowing terms he 
painted to her the glorious careflar that awaited her if once she 
Wfsre his wife. He himself was at the zenith of his popularity 
as a dramatic author, and what anight she not achieve if he was 
always at her side, studying with and for her, maturing her 
talents, and teaching her day after day how to embody the ideal 
creations of his brain in the most effective manner 1 

What splendid heroines would receive life at his hands, and 
how gloridudly would Hester render them under his diligent 
tuition ! 

Hester reaUy admired and respected M. Duval, and felt 
herself much honoured by his proposal, but she had sedulously 
set herself to the fulfilling of certain tasks, and the foremost 
am(»]g these was the banishing of aU thoughts of love or marriage. 
Those day-dreams of a woman's bHse were buried secretly in that 
terrible past of hers, in which Idie tender passion and the 
idea ef matrimony had played such very prominent parts.' 

^^ Do, pray, let us continue to be really good friends, and 
true as we now are, dear M. Duval," Hester pleaded when 
she had solemnly assured her discomfited suitor that marriage 
with him was out of the question for her. "Let us prove 
to the world, you and I,** she c(^itin«ed in hat most per- 
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Boasive accents, '' that an honest friendship can exkt between 
two genuine artists like ounelves, who, in our profession^ can 
surely find a scope for all that is most pleasant, elevating, and 
best, in the intercourse between kindred spirits, even where 
one happens to be a man and the other only a poor weak 
woman." 

" No, no — ^it won't do, it cannot be," said Duval, in a tone 
and with a look of angry impatience. 

Hester, cool and undaunted, made a slight movement of 
dissent with her head, and continued her pleading protestation. 

'' Listen to me with a little patience, dear M. Duval," she 
said, '' and allow me first of all to assure you that it wiU give 
me the greatest possible pleasure to study all the parts you 
write for me,, with the true and earnest desire I possess to do 
justice and credit to the noble creations of your brain. It 
would surely be most pitiable if two persons, endowed with 
such thorough common-sense as you and I, should not he 
aMe to continue faithful and devoted friends to one another 
without the intervention of anything so romantic and absurd 
as lover -like fancies occurring between us. Come now, 
M. Duval, promise me that we shall remain good friends 
and true." 

Hester was very much in earnest, and hoped she had 
already convinced her admiring suitor; but a sudden and 
furious jealousy possessed him at this moment, and with a 
sudden cry of rage he exclaimed : 

" Good friends with you % Never I From this day we are 
bitter, hating enemies, for ^you have been deceiving me by 
your circumspection and your assumption of modesty and self- 
respect. All that was a mask ; you won't marry me because 
you love another ! " 

Hester, painfully aware that love and disappointment had 
for the moment maddened poor Duval, stifled the angry words 
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of dismissal that rose to her lips, and allowing her keen sense 
of compassion to move her to kind and consoling speech, 
she determined to confide her past history and her present 
aspirations to the genial, sympathetic author, and thus to win 
his friendship and secure the esteem she felt she had merited 
from all good men and true. 

So, after a moment's hesitation, Hester declared her purpose 
to her visitor, and, encouraged by the grateful smile which now 
illumined his handsome face, she proceeded to tell him all the 
reader already knows regarding her past eventful and troubled 
history. 

Duval listened with rapt attention. 

Hester, of course, had carefully abstained from mentioning, 
any names, and when she had concluded, Duval simply 
said : 

" That poor man. Sir — -, deserves, and wiU yet obtain 
his heart's desire, and that is yourself as his wife { And 
I hope I can prove myself worthy of your confidence and 
friendship, my dear Madame Will, by heartily wishing for 
your speedy and happy union with the good man whom your 
adversity has taught you to appreciate — and love." 

M. Chdteau, whose growing admiration for the beautiful 
actress was augmented by every fresh success she made, had 
anxiously watched the evident devotion of M. Duval, and 
felt it was quite time that he should forestall his probable 
rival by making his proposals to Madame Will, without any 
further delay. 

But M. Ghdteau was by no means a poet or endowed in 
any sense with the keen appreciation of the feelings of others, 
which may be termed a branch of the higher culture. He 
was, therefore, quite unable to comprehend the delicate feelings 
of that rara avis — one of nature's thoroughbred ladies; and 
carried away by his passionate admiration for the handsome 
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actress, M. CMteau obeyed tlie impulse of the moment^ and 
spoke to Hester in such fashion as to move her to exceeding 
indignation. Indeed, he very nearly led to an open rupture 
of all their professional and hitherto most amicable relations. 
It was not irith a proposal of matrimony that M. Chateau 
wound, up lus declaration of love, and the offer of the moiety of 
his fortune to Madame Will, since, alas I for him, there was a 
Madame Ch&teau existing already — ^a shrill-yoiced termagant, 
who would have scratched Madame Will's beautiful face had 
she known of her red-headed husband's wild infatuaUon £or 
the owner of those lovely blue eyes, which had quite tamed 
the little man's excitable brain. 

M. Chateau, honestly convinced that he was doing the young 
actress a very great honour, enumerated and dwelt upon tiie 
many wonderful advantages which must accrue to that lady 
as a natural consequence of a UaUan with himy and would have 
continued his amatory discourse for siaveral hours perhaps, had 
not Hester suddenly checked him with an air of such terribly 
stem indignation, that the unfortunate little man literally 
quailed before this haughty protesting woman, who, with bitter 
emphasis, addressed him as ''the vilest of men !" 

Secretly, Hester could not help feeling intensely amused 
by the pompous little man's excessive anxiety and nervousness, 
which betrayed itself by a constant mopping of his glistening 
face, and a fidgety movement from one foot to the other in 
a kind of perpetual bear's dance. But outwardly Hester 
betrayed none of her mental smiles — indeed, her furious indig- 
nation, which was so utteily unexpected by him, seemed to 
rush upon him with the force of an unexpected avalanche, 
swamping his protestations, his- bumptiousness, and his ^ com- 
pliments with a snowy torrent of grandiloquent scorn. 

As soon as M. Chateau began to recover from the shook 
he realised that he had made a. most terrible mistake — vi»Avia 
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to his leading lady — and he was now filled with a new and 
intense anxiety lest she should avenge the insult (which he 
had intended as such an honour !) by breaking her professional 
engagement with him, and at once offering her seryices to his 
theatrical rival and enemy, M. D^. But the profound con- 
trition with which discomfited M. Chateau soon and most 
humbly pleaded for Madame WiU's forgiveness, touched that 
lady, who had in reality been more amused than angered by 
her nervous adorer's frantic demonstrations. She could not 
let him go scathless^ however; so she harangued him with 
considerable emphasis and much oratorical point. Then she 
agreed to forgive and forget the proposition which he had 
intended as an honour and she had interpreted as an insult, 
and promised to continue her theatrical engagement with him, 
and thus to give him the chance of proving himself the true 
and constant friend he now most humbly implored she would 
permit him to call himself. 

It will be seen that Hester had indeed mastered the situa- 
tion; and that unaided, poor, and friendless as she had been 
on her arrival in Paris, she had secured a position by her 
own undaunted talent and perseverance which most women 
might have envied and very few could have despised. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TBM WILL TBIXTMPHANT. 

This was the position of affairs when Hester addressed her 
second letter to Sir Hugh Temple, who, in a sudden fever of 
renewed excitement, rushed up to town to see and consult 
with his solicitor, now that this second and scarce-hoped-for 
communication had reached him. 

" I had sincerely hoped, for your sake, that you would never 
have heard from this dangerous lady again, my dear Sir Hugh,'* 
was the lawyer's first remark when he had read Hester's letters, 
and listened to all his client's anxious comments. Then he con- 
tinned : " I fear you will be annoyed by my plain speaking; but 
it is my duty seriously to warn you, now that you have so far 
freed yourself from this girl's evil influence, to abandon all ideas 
of ever seeking to see her again, or of letting her know that you 
are still willing — pardon me — still weah enough to forgive and 
to welcome her." 

" I am quite ready, quite willing, quite strong enough to do 
all this," said Sir Hugh^ with an air of settled determination, 
which powerfully impressed the lawyer, and silenced his objec- 
tions. "I will leave no stone unturned," continued Sir Hugh, 
" to find my poor, weary, and worn sufferer, and once more to 
prove my affection for her and my desire to serve her." 

" If you are bent on finding this woman, Sir Hugh, I will 
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offer no further advice, of course," said the lawyer coldly ; but, 
perhaps reflecting on the influential position of his client, he 
added, " It is now my duty to assist you in every way in my 
power, and I give you my word that I will do so to the best of 
my ability. The girl Hester is evidently full of regret now for 
the sinful folly she committed in casting your generosity to the 
winds, and she may be far more inclined to give us some clue 
of her whereabouts now than she was a year ago. I thought it 
would not be long before she got tired of this romantic game of 
seclusion and independence," the lawyer remarked dryly. 

" Tell me what step I can take noio" said Sir Hugh, wholly 
ignoring the sarcasm of the other's look and words. 

" We'll advertise again, and at regular intervals," said the 
lawyer decisively. " Say, every third day, both in The Times 
and Galignanu Til concoct the advertisement; and, as the 
lady is on the qui vive now, you will find we shall soon get 
some result to our * frantic appeals.' " 

About a fortnight after the above conversation, Jules Verve 
is sitting in one of the caf^ on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
Paris, idly scanning the advertisements in Galignani, when he 
suddenly lights on one that makes him jump up with a start 
and an oatL 

The advertisement reads as follows : 

* 

" To * H. W.,' who left her home in August last year, and 
is known to be residing in a large town, where she has found 
some profitable occupation ; an eager welcome is offered if she 
will grant an interview to the owner of * T.,' who, not desirous 
to coerce her in any way, is only anxious to offer her advice and 
assistance if she should require either or both. To anyone 
who can give information as to the present residence of * H. W.,' 
a reward of one hundred pounds is offered^ which will be paid 

X 
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on the proof of atitheiitieitj being tendered to Aryrair Law, 
solicitor, Oray's Inn Lane, London.** 

''A hmidred pounds will set me np finely," Jules YerTe 
meditates, the cunning light in his bladk eyes gleaming at the 
prospect of funds he sorely needs at this moment. ''That 
villain Yineenzo did not choose to divide his plunder fairly 
wil^ me when we sold the girl's jewels," he continues, in the 
appropriate Mephistopbelion stage whisper. " Now I will he 
even with him, for I will find this woman, and then I will take 
a trip to London and make Mr. Law, or rather Sir Hugh, pay 
my expenses first-class — ha! ha!** 

^Fortune is said to favour the brave, but in this instance 
fortune favoured the cunning, for it (or she — ^the vagaries of 
foitime certainly lend her the appearance of being feminine) 
smiled on our Mephisto, and led him into the Th^tre Chateau 
that very evening, where, in the favourite actress, Madame 
Will, he recognised the "H. W." whom he had that very 
afternoon resolved to make it the chief business of his life to 
discover. 

Filled with elation, Yerve returned to his lodgings, and that 
same night wrote the following letter to Mr. Law : 

'* Sib, — I this day, trsivdli&g thiough Farisi chanced to see 
your advertisement, and feel sure that I know the lady for 
whom you advertise, and that I can disclose her present address 
to you, though she is most anxious not to reveal her identity. 
I have seen her within the past week, but she utterly refuses to 
make herself known to any of her former friends ; and you, I 
presume, are the agent of Sir Hugh Temple, who is probably 
still anxious to meet Hester Wylde again — ^a lady grievously 
misled by a villain who has now abandoned her. A letter 
addressed to * J. M. Y.,' Post OflBee, Paris, will find me until 
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the end of this Tveek, when I shall continue my journey ; and 
as I think of going to Jersey, I should ndt object to prolonging 
the trip to London, and paying you a visit in person, if yon 
will guarantee my expenses — first-class return.^ 

Mr. Law, as in duty bound, telegraphed to Sir Hugh Temple 
on the receipt of this letter, and the same night foimd thait 
gentleman seated in the coffee-room at the Langham Hotel, in 
anidous consultation with his solicitor. 

Sir Hugh's first impulse was to go to Paria at once, and to 
wait about in the post-oflBce until " J. M. V.'* should appear 
and demand a letter for those initials, when Sir Hugh proposed 
making himself known at once to the mysterious letter-writer, 
and offering him a hundred-pound note on the spot, in exchange 
for Hearter's address. 

This Quixotic exploit on the part of Sir Hugh Mr. Law 
utterly pooh-poohed, of course — ^indeed, he had a strong sus- 
picion that " J. M. y.'s " letter was only " a plant,** or a trap 
baited by the clever Miss Wylde herself, whom the lawyer 
thoroughly disliked and distrusted. 

" We'll offer ' J. M. V.' one hundred and fifty pounds cash. 
That will cover all expenses, and bring him or her here by this 
day week. I'll stake my professional reputation on his advent* 

Of course the lawyer's advice was ultimately adopted by 
Sir Hugh, who looked happier and younger by quite ten 
years since he began to experience some reasonable hope 
of seeing his beloved and "most unfortunate" Hester once 
again. 

If Sir Hugh ever had any angry or bitter feeling in his 
heart towards the girl he had learned to love with all the 
concentrated ardour of a man who has outlived the first wild 
passions of early youth, his tenderness has certainly obliterated 
any but the fondest feelings of which he is capable, and ho 

X 2 
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desires only to see Hester and to plead his cause with her, now 
that she seems to have been deserted .by the villain who 
tempted her away from the shelter of the home Sir Hugh still 
longs to make her own. 

" J. M. V," wrote by return of post to accept Mr. Law's 
offer, and to appoint a day and hour on which he will present 
himself in Gray's Inn Lane. 

Punctual to the very minute he has fixed, Yerve enters 
the lawyer's office, where Sir Hugh, in a ferment of impatience, 
is awaiting him. 

The Mephistophelian appearance of Verve is by no means 
prepossessing in the eyes of either of his interlocutors, but as 
in this instance Jules is aware that the telling of straight- 
forward facts is far more likely to prove advantageous to him 
than any lies his ingenuity might concoct, he resolves to tell 
Sir Hugh the whole truth as far as he knows it concerning 
Vincenzo's past intrigues with Hester, and his cowardly 
desertion of her on her arrival in Paris. 

There is but one thing Verve withholds from Sir Hugh, 
and that is Hester's present whereabouts and her occupation. 

But Sir Hugh is too much moved by his joyful gratitude 
and enthusiasm to heed his wary lawyer's hints and warnings, 
and frankly expresses his thanks to Verve and his desire to 
repay him for the trouble he must have had, with the liberality 
that is filling Sir Hugh's generous heart to overflowing. 

Verve has proved to him that Hester was decoyed, betrayed, 
deserted, and that she of her own accord withdrew from 
further deceiving him ; he does not even pause to consider 
that if Vincenzo had kept his word and met her on her arrival 
in Paris she would have been married to him next day. Verve 
has assured him that the villain did not meet her; and that 
though she is beset by admirers now, and has certainly had one 
excellent offer of marriage within the last month, she is still 
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as unfettered as on the day when,^ betrayed and deluded, she 
left Templeton. 

Yerve had made it his business before leaving Paris to 
ascertain such particulars of Hester's career as enabled him to 
give these details to Sir Hugh, to whom the fact of his 
darling's freedom gives unqualified delight 

So abounding, indeed, is the baronet's joy that he again 
warmly expresses his gratitude to the bearer of the happy 
news, and utterly ignoring Mr. Law's significant looks and 
warning cough, the baronet hands to Verve a little roll of crisp 
bank-notes. 

The latter glances at them quickly and greedily, and by 
that look satisfies himself that he holds the amount of the 
stipulated reward, and an additional twenty-pound note which 
Sir Hugh's grateful liberality had led him to add. 

Verve stammered out his thanks in an embarrassed manner* 
entirely difierent from his usual glib facility, and made a rapid 
exit from the office. 

He knew that ho had not vouchsafed all the knowledge he 
possessed regarding Hester Wylde, and thought also that when 
Sir Hugh awoke from the happy dream into which Verve's 
recital had thrown him, the baronet would be willing to 
purchase at a high price a knowledge of the whereabouts and 
surroundings of the girl who held his heart. 

The shrewd lawyer had not failed to notice this material 
omission in Verve's recital, but while he had thought it his 
duty to his client to apprise him by the vague medium of 
sundry nods or shrugs of the shoulders that something was 
wrong, he did not enter sufficiently into Sir Hugh's enthusiasm 
to interfere more directly. 

In truth Mr. Law was decidedly of opinion that it was 
better for the baronet's peace of mind and self-respect that ho 
and Hester "Wylde should not meet again. The solicitor had. 
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in thfi pumiit of lus pxofessioii, seen too much of the ahady 
sido of life to have any strong faith in femala vistue, and 
although. Hoster had voluntarily recouped his client in the sum 
she had carried away, Mr. Law not the lesa considered hier a 
very objectionahle adyenturess. 

But despite these views^ the lawyer did not intend that 
Yerve should escape without affording him some information 
concerning Hester's occupation and place of sojourn, which he 
might either subsequently impart to Sir Hugh, or conceal, aa 
events might determine. 

Excusing himself to his client, who was still wrapped in a 
happy reverie, Mr, Law stole rapidly and noiseksaly down- 
stairs. 

Yerve had reached the outer door, and stopped to draw the 
notes from his pocket He appeared to have some diificulty in 
realising the extent of his good fortune. Yerve feUcitated 
himself on his reticence during the interview, in which, he 
thought^ lay hopes of fortune and gain ; and as he now fluttered 
the crisp sheets over, and read anew the denomination of each, 
the miztuve of saturnine cunning and gloating greed in his 
expression rendei»d his MephistophiBlian visage more than 
usually diabohcaL 

Engcosaed in his pleasant oceupatioiif Ytrve did not hear 
Mr. Law's soft step. 

He started in alarm, and Uirust the notes hastily in his 
breast-pocket as the soliditor laid his hand lightly on his 
shoulder. 

' Li a few wosds lilc Low mads known his desire to leam. the 
manner of life and the whereabouts of Hester Wylde. 

Yerve shrugged his shoulders almost to his ears, and spcead 
out his yellow palms in a curious gesture of deprecatitm. 

'' Mqm^ monsieur,'' he said, '^ Sir Hugh Temple required not 
this of me. IfTo 1 ' 'tis not in the bond,' as I think your great 
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Sbakespeare eomewk^^ sayeu If Sior Hugh jrequiie it, I 
can doubtless learn all, and a future interview may be 
arranged." 

"Look you, Mr. Verve," said the lawyer, with decision* 
" my client desired only to know that MdUe. Wylde is safe and 
happy. You have assujed him on both points, and with tiie 
information thus gained Sir Hugh will be content. All is over 
between his former ward and himself. Rest assured you have 
no hope of further profit in that quarter. But, as a matter of 
curiosity, I should L'ke to know where this giii is. It is a 
foolish feeling in an old lawyer, doubtless, but it will not be 
unprofitable to you. Here," and the solicitor's hand dived into 
his pocket, and emerging, opened, disclosing ten glittering 
sovereigns reposing in the fat palm, "I don't expect the in- 
formation without feeing you therefor. If you will impart it, 
these are yours ; if not, rest assured you will get nothing from 
Sir Hugh." 

Verve's keen eyes ^anced vulture-like at the gold. The 
temptation of present gain was irresistible, and in a few 
moments the coins had changed hands, and Mr. Law was in 
possession of the facts relative to Hester which he desired. 

He reaseended to his ofilioe, to find Sir Hugh had just 
become aware of his own oversight in permitting the French- 
man to depart without affording the very intelhgence which 
Mr. Law had acquired. 

So deep, indeed, was Sir Hugh's self-reproval at his over- 
tight in a matter whioh lay so; sear to hia heart, that the 
solicitor put him at once in possession of the facts that the 
eelebcated Madame Will, of the Ch^eau Theatre, at Paris, 
whose fame had long since reached England, was none other 
than the missing Hester Wylde. 

The baronet's love and admiration of the high-spirited 
voman who had so nobly won her way single-handed to fame. 
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preserving meanwhile her unsullied name, became even more 
ardent. 

He would lose no time in seeking her, in enticing her to 
return to his, to her home, as its mistress. 

Yet, a spasm of doubt wrung his heart. This lovely woman, 
placed on a pinnacle of success — ^perhaps intoxicated by popular 
applause — would she care aught for the sedate, middle-aged 
guardian) 

He would at least dare his fate, and, acting on this resolve, 
took his departure for Paris next day. 

♦ ♦♦*** 

There is not much left for me to transcribe here out of the 
chequered career of Hester Wylde. There is but one more 
incident I would note for the patient reader's gratification, as 
he or she will, I hope, be pleased to find how the woman's will 
in this case carried the day. 

It is on the occasion of Madame Will's benefit at the 
Chateau Theatre that we will revisit the scene of her triumph. 

It is just a year since Madame Will made her first appear- 
ance in that famous piece of M. Duval's, and he has written the 
leading part in a new comedy for her now, in which she will 
appear to-night, to celebrate her benefit and the anniversary of 
her engagement at the ChS.teau. 

When first the favourite actress shows herself to the 
audience on this occasion, 'her reception is rapturous, the 
applause deafening; and the bouquets, wreaths, and baskets 
of flowers that bestrew the stage might have supplied Covent 
Garden for a week. 

The scene of this new piece of Alphonse Duval's is laid in 
the midst of a very different entourage to that of the mag- 
nificent Parisian salon, in ivhich Madame Will originally 
appeared. 

To-night she is taking the part of a aoeur de cJuzritS, and 
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Tery beautiful she looks in the severely simple black-and-white 
garb of the sister of mercy. But this garment is not donned 
until the third act. 

In the opening soene she appears as a giddy village coquette, 
and she trifles with and cruelly uses her devoted lover, who, in 
despair at her heartlessness, rushes off to take an active part in 
the war at that time raging in Italy. After she has lost her 
Feodor, she regrets her past folly, repents, and reforms, re- 
solving to adopt the faith and practice of a charitable sister- 
hood, and going forth with other devoted women to tend the 
sick and wounded on the battle-field. 

After many trials and vicissitudes, the repentant coquette 
enters the wretched hovel which, to the unfortunate soldiers, 
here represents a hospital, and there, of course, discovers her 
unhappy, faithful, but dangerously wounded F^odor. Eumour 
has noised abroad that Madame "WilFs power in this dramatic 
scene excels all her previous successes; and rumour, in this 
instance, has certes been specially well informed, for when the 
sosur de charite approaches the pallet on which her dying lover 
lies her emotion utterly overpowers her. For a moment she 
stands, awfully pale, and literally speechless. 

She has crept stealthily around the back of the bed, and is 
supposed not to recognise her lover until her eyes are turned 
towards him, and it is at this moment she faces the audience 
also. 

But no sooner is her glance directed to the front than a look 
of such intense amazement comes into her eyes, and her cheeks 
and lips are so visibly blanched by something she sees, that the 
audience is moved to frantic enthusiasm by the realistic effect 
of keen amazement the sight of her wounded soldier has upon 
this marvellous actress. 

Wild shouts and bravos resounded on every side, and 
appear quite to bewilder and alarm Madame Will, who presses 
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her liatids over her face, toHers towards the footlights, unooveis 
her dazed eyes agaixi, looks with br^thless anxiety at someone 
who has attracted her attention among the audience, gives a 
sadden cry — is it joy, or is it pain 1— and falls prone upon the 
stage in a swoon that is not simulated. 

There is a moment's awe-struck Imsh — ^the audience is still 
doubtful as to whether this is the perfection of art or the outcry 
of overwrought nature. 

The curtain falls, M. Chat^u steps forward to apologise, 
and explains that Madame Will has been overcame by the heat, 
the most generous enthusiasm of her kind friends in front, and 
the anxiety consequent on a new and arduous part, which she 
will no doubt resume with her usual health and animation ob 
the following evening. 

Nothing is to be done but to go home, which the audience 
now commences to do, amid considerable grumbling and much 
wondering ejaculation. Eut there are a few of the initiated who 
do not choose to depart without ascertaining the extent of 
Madame WilTs sudden illness, and these inquisitive sight-seexs 
make their way to the stage-door, and there loiter to see if 
Madame Will is sufficiently recovered to walk to her ' carnage, 
or whether she will have to be lifted in. Their curiosity is 
soon and unexpectedly gratified, for Madame Will presently 
steps forth, leaning on the arm of a handsome man who has the 
appearance of a distinguished .soldier, and whom, the small crowd 
\ at once put down for the proud position of " un eoUmd Anglais.'* 
There is some ground for this supposition, for the closely- 
cropped gray hair and the heavy military mousteche this man 
wears look very soldierlike. 

As he leads Madame Will forth he loaas towards the beau- 
tiful actress, whose hand rests so confidingly on hJB strong arm, 
with an expression of happy tenderness in his kind gray eyes. 
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wMch convinces the beholders that a romaace ol real life ia 
being acted here which surpasses all the thnlling incidents they 
have just beheld upon the stage* 

Perhaps they are right. 

Certainly no theatrical pertormance was ever characterised 
by more real sentiment than that which filled poor Hester's 
heart and utterly bewildered her senses when she suddeiJy met 
the earnest, gaze of Sir Hugh Temple, who was seated in the 
stalls close to her, and had been steadily watching her every 
movement throughout the evening with a rapt admiration, that 
was noted by others on the stage long before the principal 
object of this' persistent regard became aware of it. 

When Hester finally met Sir Hugh's glance, and recognised 
him, all the v^^^ ibs tenderness, and the longing of the past 
eventful and unhappy twelve months seemed to rush over hex 
in a perfect avalanche of emotional feeling, and she was 
conscious of one clearly-defined desire only — to fall at her bene- 
factor's feet, to crave for his pardon, and then to sob out her 
pain and her sudden joy upon his manly breast. This year of 
cruel schooling and bitter absence has taught Hester to love and 
appreciate the noble heart of Sir Hugh Temple, and she feels 
that she can now requite his faithful affection with all the 
devotion of which her true woman's heart is capable. 

When they have had some quiet and reassuring talk 
together, they both realise that the love Hester can and does 
give her benefactor to-day is far worthier of his acceptance than 
the untried passive fondness which was all she could have 
ofiTered him in those bygone days of her wild infatuation for 
cruel, cowardly, phosphor-eyed Carlo. 

^ Sir Hugh knows all this quite as well as Hester can teach it 
him, and though not exactly grateful for the trials and the 
adversity which have taught Hester to appreciate and value his 
honest devotion, still he is quite aware that her heart, after 
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being tried in so fiery a furnace, is all the more likely to beat 
with a steady and thorough warmth in the home of peace and 
love to which he hopes ere long to return with his happy and 
beautiful bride — the woman who has honestly proved her 
mental strength, her moral endurance, and the power of her 
will 

Lady Temple now reigns at Templeton — a gracious and 
charming hostess, dispensing the long-famed hospitality of that 
house with a kindly courtesy which wins the hearts of her 
dependents and her guests, and gladdens and regenerates the 
spirit of Sir Hugh, who is the proudest and the happiest of 
husbands, and thinks his wife the most beautiful, the best, and 
the worthiest of women. 

In which dictum the reader, if he knew that lovely and 
lovable, lady, would surely acquiesce. 



PEOUD PEAIIL'S OAPEIOE. 



PROUD PEARL'S CAPRICE. 



GHAPTEB L 

XK THB BALIrBOOK. 

Thb l)laze of countless waxlights, tlio scented air of sweet 
flowers and their rival perfumes, the hum of many voices, the 
flutteiing of gauze and silks, the gliding of hundreds of feet, 
some shod in lacquer and others in daintiest satin ; the sparkle 
of innumerable gems, the more bewildering sparkling of human 
eyes, the important whispers of sweet lips, the laughter of 
light hearts — perhaps the heaviest ones laugh the loudest, 
who can tell? — and above all this is the moving spirit of 
the giddily gay scene — music ! — Strauss's dance music, be- 
wildering strains, played with so wonderful a power that 
they seem to force even the most lethargic of men and the 
most affected of women on to their feet, eager to join the 
whirling festive throng. 

The ball is given by Madame la Comtesse de Monteferrata, 
and celebrates the twenty-fifth birthday of Victor, her only 
son, the pride and joy of his widowed mother. Madame is 
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an Englishwoman, who has grand relations and great personal 
wealth. In her young enthusiastic girlhood she married a 
noble Spaniard, moved by the eloquence of his melting eyes, 
his graceful dancing, and, above all, by that charming fashion 
he had of serenading her before the windows of the British 
embassy at Madrid. Oh ! those wonderful moonlit nights 
when she leant from her balcony and rewarded him with 
a rose she had worn, and which he pressed so ardently to 
his lips. 

But all that happened many years ago ; it would have 
been forgotten now, but those are just the episodes of 
life that women do not forget. It is over a score of years 
since the '^nobil senor" has been gathered to his ancestors, 
but Madame la Comtesse has by no means forgotten his dark 
eyes and bright smile even now. After her husband's death 
the countess returned to England to live among her own 
people, and devoted her days and all her thoughts to her 
two children. Victor — fair^haired, blue-eyed — is essentially 
an English-looking lad, the very son of his mother, while 
Inez seems the gentle counterpart of the handsome dark 
seiior, her father. 

"What a charming assembly you have hero to-night, 
Madame la Comtesse ! It gladdens even the eyes of an old 
soldier, who goes to-morrow to look on very different scenes." 
So says, with a profound bow of greeting, a venerable-looking 
Erenchman, one every inch a soldier, from his keen black eyes 
and heavy whit>e moustache, down to the extra polish on his 
square-toed boots. 

^^ Are things really looking so serious with you, general ? '' 
asks the countess with sympathy. 

" Serious, .madame 1 Heavens ! but we shall have war — 
absolute hand-to-hand war, and they shall learn to tremble 
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in Berlin when they know us "better. We will teach them. 
Ah ! there goes my noble young friend Victor. "Would he 
were in my regiment. Of such stuff are heroes made." 

" Pray, general, do not let him hear you." 

"Not for worlds, madame, if it should cause you a moment's 
anxiety." 

"Young men are so enterprising, so enthusiastic," says 
the fond mother ; " they are always eager to rush into danger, 
and any novelty attracts them. I should not like Victor to 
be led away by wild emulation in this cause, which to me, 
I must confess the fact, appears a veritable chimera." 

"On that point we will not argue, madame, and as to 
Monsieur Victor, the mother's fears are surely uncalled for," 
says the general dryly. " The young man seems far too much 
engrossed at present to give heed to the remarks of any out- 
sider. Well, I dpn't wonder! his companion is very lovely. 
Who is she ] " 

" Oh ! a little nobody — my daughter's companion. An 
orphan we have partly adopted ; I knew her poor mother well. 
She is rather pretty as you say ; and dear Victor is so con- 
siderate, and thinks it his duty to dance with all, as far a 
possible. Eemember he is host to-night." 

"And a host in himself. Lady Montef errata," says an 
influential Englishman, coming up at the moment; on which 
these throe immediately plunge into the great war question 
again, which at this time is beginning to agitate Europe, 
and' threatens soon to convulse the Continent. 

Meanwhile Victor and " the little nobody " have a subject 
of more vital import to themselves to discuss than general 
questions concerning empires and dynasties. 

" Come into the conservatory, Pearl. I must talk to you 
away from this maddening, noisy crowd," and as he speaks 

Y 
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Victor draws her little hand close within his ann. She leaves 
it passively, and walks on silently by his aide, through a long 
dimly-lighted corridori which leads to the farthest entrance of 
the great glass-house. 



CHAPTER n. 



IK THE 00N8BBYAT0BT. 



The conservatory is very large — ^it is built along one entiie 
side of the house. It contains magnificent plants of tropical 
growth. Huge palms and graceful ferns form a verdant and 
shading screen. Entering at the. last door, Victor feels 
secure from the prying eyes of visitors. He places Pearl 
in a low rustic seat, and stands before her in silent 
contemplation. 

" I thought you wished to talk to me, Monsieur le Comte % " 
she says presently, and as she speaks she lifts her clear gray 
eyes steadily to his. 

'' Has it ever happened that I do not want to talk to you t 
Oh ! why have you so utterly withdrawn yourself from me of 
late. Pearl 1 I scarcely ever see you at all, and never alone. 
You avoid me as though you hate me — you^ Pearl — who are 
my very life I How I have longed, hoped, prayed for 
to-night J I could scarcely await its coming. But I thank 
God I have had my reward. I have held you in my arms, 
and we have danced together; you the loveliest of women, 
and I the happiest, the very happiest of men." He pauses 
for a moment. She is no longer looking up at him, and sits 
motionless. 

He catches at her hand and presses it fervently ; she meets 

T 2 
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his eyes agaiiii and a faint smile comes to her lips. In truth 
she is a very lovely woman. Her hair is of that wonderful 
chestnut colour in the waves of which golden light seems to 
play at hide-and-seek; her clear gray eyes are shadowed by 
dark lashes, the firm chin is cleft by a delicious dimple, and it 
was for the tinting of her wondrous skin that her romantic 
mother called her " Pearl." 

" Dearest," says Victor, with renewed tenderness, " do my 
-eyes betray me 1 does my voice move you ? does not my heart 
«peak to yours of its passionate adoration 1 Pearl — you Pearl 
beyond price — I have done your bidding, I have waited in 
•silence for a whole year ! To-day I have attained my majority. 
I am my own master, I know no will but my own, and I get 
Kpossession of a fortune that even you might deign to accept. 
And all this — well — fortune — absolute command of myself 
:and all that ever may be mine, I lay at your feet. WiU you 
-bless me ? Pearl, will you be my wife V As he speaks his 
passion overpowers him. He says no further words, but throws 
Mmself a suppliant upon the ground at her feet. 

She is strangely quiet, and hesitates a long minute before 
ihe answers him. Of all her charms, perhaps the greatest is 
Pearl's voice. In its low musical tones she now speaks to her 
lover, and he hears her to the end ; but as he listens he is 
thrilled by a measureless pleasure and by a measureless pain. 
He himself scarcely knows which emotion is keenest. 

" Monsieur le Comte," she says, " believe me I value truly 
the great honour you are doing me, and more still the true love 
which, as you now have proved, lives in your heart for me. I 
have learnt it well ere this. You have indeed bravely kept 
your word. For a whole long year you have been silent on this 
subject, on which just twelve months ago you first spoke to 
me. And now you come to repeat your question, and, not 
having changed your mind, expect an answer. You are rich, 
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handsome, noble. You can hold up your head with the 
highest in the land, and you come to me who have nothing — 
am nobody — a poor dependent, living on your mother's charity* 
befriended by your gentle sister — you come to me, and ask me 
to be your wife 1 Oh ! if only you were poor. K we might 
work and live together ! If you were an artist like my poo^ 
dead father, who struggled so hard — and to whom a wife was 
as a right hand — a help and a blessing ! — how I could glory in 
helping you, in watching you rise, as rise you surely would, 
ay, and assert yourself, your own true noble self, among men. 
I am very proud, Victor ! Is that a fault ] Think how proud 
I should be of you, and of your success ! Now you have 
no need to work, no desire to distinguish yourself. Your 
father's title and your mother*s wealth make you an object 
of admiration and envy to your little world. Such a little 
world after aU ! Your whole life has been one of indulgence, 
flattery has surrounded you. There has never been need for 
you to lift your little finger, or to endeavour to be useful to 
yourself or others. I like you much, Victor, but I can 
never marry you. I am no fitting wife for the Comte de 
Monteferrata. I must look up to my life's lord with veneration, 
and he must have won something for himself and by his own 
merits, something no money can buy. Then I could sit at his 
feet in absolute content, admire, worship, and obey my hero ! " 
She rises, and, with a gentle movement, withdraws the hem of 
her dress, on which he is kneeling. He has scarcely realised 
all she has said, but he feels she is going, going from him, who, 
alas ! has no laurel crown to lay at the feet of this proud, 
ambitious, lovely, lovable woman. He also starts up now and 
seizes her arms almost roughly. 

" You mean to leave me. Pearl — is this to be our farewell ? '* 
" It is best to part at once, and it must be for all time. I 
cannot marry the Comte de Monteferrata." 
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'^ Because to his mother and his father alone he owes his 
position 1 " he cries. 

" You have said ! " she answers quietly. 

"There is no other shadow dividing usi There is not 
graven in that deep heart of youis the picture, the thought 
even, of any other man 1 " 

" Great heaven, no !** 

"If I — for you — unaided — alone — can win honour and 
renown — prove myself a man among men, fight my way 
upwards if I can — thtts win distinction for you, will you deem 
me worthy ] Will you then be my wife V 

" I wiU." 

" You promise faithfully, on your honour?" 

" I swear it "... . she pauses for a moment, then flings 
her arms about his neck and looks into his eyes. " I swear it, 
Victor, by the love that in my heart of hearts I gave to you, 
even before you asked it." And she lifts her head and seals her 
bond with a kiss upon his lips. 



CHAPTER m. 

IN THB countess's BOUDOUt 

m 

Thbrb id temble trouble and confusion in the house of Madame 
k Comtesse the morning after the baU. Victor has gone. He 
has fled from his house in the early dawn, and has left only a 
few lines addressed to his mother. The note runs thus : 
" Mother, forgive me. I dared not speak to you before I left, 
for you would have bid me stay ! Pray do not seek me ; it is 
my earnest wish not to be found, and I shall take every precau- 
tion against discovery. My resolve is to quit the life of luxury 
and idleness I hare hitherto led. I feel that my better self is 
getting ignobly lost. I must work — must learn to assert myself. 
Thus and thus only can I honour the woman who has promised 
(when such success is achieved !) to be my wife. I have long 
lored Pearl Turqueud, and all my hopes of happiness centre in 
her. When I am gone, dear mother, love her for me ; this I • 
pray of both you and of Inez — dear gentle sister Inez. Ton 
have both reason to be proud of my Pearl For she will give 
you cause to be proud of your son, as it is she who has raised 
the spirit of emulation within me j and I mean to prove myself 
worthy of the love of the three best women in the world, whom 
I leave under this roof to-night" 
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Eoused to unknown fury by the passion of motherly 
love and despair, by wild anger against Pearl, and wilder 
fears for her first-born, Madame la Comtesse summons *' Miss 
Turquand." 

" You have lived with my daughter and been her constani 
companion, Pearl," says the comtesse, striving hard to speak 
calmly, considerately. " I believe, I hope I have never failed in 
my duty towards you, the pleasant duty of a hostess towards aii 
honoured guest. Is that so V* 

Gravely sweet Pearl bows her head. Her heart is heavy 
within her, and her cheeks, her very lips, are pale; but her 
voice does not tremble as she replies : 

"No lady could have treated a trusted friend with more 
uniform courtesy and kindness, madame, than you have in- 
variably shown to me. Believe me I am deeply grateful." 

Her humble tones, her downcast looks, exasperate the 
comtesse, and arouse a feeling of burning anger in her 
maternal bosom. Her usually pale face flushes hotly as she 
cries : 

"And do you dare to speak to me of trust and gratitude, 
wretched, miserable girl — you, who have broken my heart ? You, 
who have stolen my beautiful boy from me 1 You, who have crept 
with your sly looks and your sly words into his lower nature 
and made yourself mistress there ? That is the empire you have 
obtained. Truly a cause for pride ! Do not dare to answer me I 
I thought I could bring myself to speak quietly to you — to you. 
But nature will assert herself — the niotJier's nature — and you 
shall be punished. I will punish you, and you shall suffer — if 
you can suffer! To think that I, his most unhappy mother, 
should stand here to be defied by you — you pale-faced girl— by 
you, who have robbed me of my son — ^my joy — my pride. 
Where has he gone? Where have you bid him gol Y'ou 
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know his secret — ^he has trusted it to you, for you have driven 
him away, while I, his mother, am left desolate, in utter 
ignorance of what has become of my son. Oh ! it is hard — too 
hard." 

"Indeed, madame, I know nothing, truly nothing. Your 
son honoured me too much. He sought to make me his wife ; 
and I, intensely proud of him, for him, besought him to 
distinguish himself, to win a name to " 

" Enough 1 cruel, cruel girl. Perhaps you cannot realise the 
awful thing you have done. You have ruined my peace of 
mind ; you have robbed me of my joy, my hope and pride, for 
you have sent him to his death ! " 

" God forbid ! " cried the girl, and a gleam of terror dilated 
her eyes. 

" Pearl, you must have some pity, some feeling for me. 
Oh ! tell me where he has gone I Let me go after him, kneel 
to him, pray him to come back, even as I now implore you ; — I 
implore you ! ! If you have given him your promise to keep 
his intentions secret, break that promise, break it for his 
mother's sake. Pearl, let us go together to pray him come 
back." Her haughty spirit was quelled, and the wretched 
mother, forgetful of all but her love and her fears for her 
boy, actually knelt a suppliant at the feet of trembling 
Pearl. 

"I give you my true word I know nothing, absolutely 
nothing of your son's movements," says Pearl in utter conster- 
nation. " We parted last night without his saying one word to 
me beyond his expressed intention of earning distinction for 
himself. He vowed he would win a name apart from his title, 
and prove his manhood among men. Those were his words ! 
How he has gone, or where, I cannot tell you^ for I do not 
know." 
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*' Then you defy me and ref ase me^ is that so I " enos the 
comtesse fiercely. 

" Indeed, madame, I do neither." 

" Shall I tell you where you have driven him ] He had been 
talking to you during that lengthened ahsence from the ball' 
room. He was pale and flurried on his return. I saw it. Ah 
me, how little I guessed the truth ! Then he entered into an 
animated discussion with my old friend the general, wko left 
immediately after. Victor conveyed to me the general's parting 
words, and told me that the valiant old soldier intended starting 
for Paris at daybreak. Thither, no doubt, in some ignoble 
disguise, Victor has followed also." 

" Ignoble ? impossible/' says Pearl, raising her head for the 
first time during this painful interview. " Do you really believe 
this, madame f *' 

" I am convinced of it," says the comtesse, " and this is your 
doing. Now, I think it will scarcely be necessary for xne to 
point out to you, after what has occurred, that my roof can 
shelter you no longer, Pearl Turquand. I hope, I pray, I shall 
never have to look upon your face again." 

" I will leave you this day, madame." 

" Yes, go now, at once ; it is the least you can do." 

Pearl makes an attempt to touch the comtesse's hand, which 
is hastily withdrawn. Then poor Pearl, with bent head and 
tear-filled eyes, makes her way to the door. On the threshold 
Inez meets her. 

" You will not leave me, Pearl ) You will not forsake me 
also 1 Victor loves you ! I love you both dearly. Let us vmit 
for him together. Be my sister still, as you have ever been, and 
when Victor returns he wiU draw the loving tie between us 
closer stilL" So speaks Inez, and laying her hands caressingly 
on the shoulders of Pearl seeks to detain her. 

" Inez, my daughter," cries the comtesse, " I have bidden the 
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false girl go. Do not attempt to detain her. She and I can 
breathe the same air no longer." With a stifled cry, the com- 
tesse sinks back in her chair, half closing her eyes. Inez flies 
to her mother in tender compassion. Pearl goes from the room, 
and a little time after from the house. 



CHAPTER lY. 

BEFORE PARIS. 

It is midnight. Such a night ! The ground frozen hard as 
iron, every sound, every movement, reverberating with a metal 
clang through the cold stillness. The sky has been showing a 
brooding ominous blackness for hours past. If only that 
threatening snow would begin to fall ! Any change must be 
for the better; any downcoming, any drops, be they hail or 
snow, must bring less cruel bitterness into that cuttings biting 
air. 

Outside the walls of Paris the brave " Garde Nationale " is 
on the watch. Here and there camp-fires are crackling and 
blazing, and attracting as closely as possible to their welcome 
warmth such of the men as dare leave their appointed beat 
Those soldiers who have been on outpost duty for the last 
twelve hours, keeping incessant and wearisome watch, have now 
stretched themselves wearily enough on the bosom of mother 
earth. She is a cold, unnatural mother to-night, and gives but 
scant welcome to her overwrought children. 

To a stranger there is something appalling in the great boom 
of the iron messengers that send startling reminders of their 
hideous power through the silent night. But to' those watchers 
without the gates, the horrid sounds have become familiar by 
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perpetual repetition^ and Monts Yal^rien and Bicetre may send 
forth their deadly minute messages of massacre unheeded. . . . 
I^either the boom of the guns nor the heavy breathing of 
his wearied companions, who are lying asleep in the cold without 
tent or other shelter, appears to disturb the meditations of a 
young sentinel, who steadily continues to step to and fro on his 
limited beat. His heavy gray coat is closely buttoned up to 
the chin, his small kepi is pressed well down over his forehead, 
but his fair hair, curly in spite of its close clipping, peeps out 
underneath. JSTo head-gear could possibly hide or disguise the 
straight outline of profile, or the clear gaze of those blue eyes, 
which had been to that young soldier's mother the most 
welcome and beautiful sight in the world — the sight for which 
she is now longing and praying— how wearily ! 

It was thus Pearl's lover had determined to " distinguish " 
himself. Here, he believed, was a chance of winning, imknown 
and without the influence of high-born relations, that laurel 
crown which he had resolved to earn, to take home and lay at 
the feet of the proud woman whom he loved ! To-morrow will 
be his first chance. To-morrow he goes into action, to-morrow 
he will strike his first blow. Fired by Pearl's ambitious words, 
and by the answering throb in his own breast, he will rush into 
the thick of the battle — dare greatest danger joyfully, likely 
thus to secure greatest success — and all for the sake of Pearl — 
proud Pearl ! Oh ! she shall have cause to be proud of Mm 
yet ! He hdds her plighted word, and she with her own 
sweet lips has told him how she loved him — long ago — and she 
gave him her promise, and sealed it with a kiss ! — a soft, 
lingering, intoxicating, bewildering kiss. . . . Even now his 
heart beats wildly at the delicious recollection, and the remem- 
brance sends the blood tingling hotly through every vein. 
Present cold, privation, most uncongenial companionship, all 
are forgotten for the time being ; and Victor in imagination is 
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once again in that shady nook behind the great feni sereea in 
the conservatory. Close to his heart he holds the one woman 
he adores beyond her kind, he feels hex kisses — Pearl's kisses 
— for whose caprice he has now proved himself willing to risk 
his very life. And fervently he prays: ''God bless and keep 
my darling, and let me come home to her victorious I" 

And in her chamber, far away over the sea, his mother on 
her knees is also ^Nraying : " God bless and keep my darling, 
and let him come back to me soon and safe." 

She little guesses, poor mother, where her curly-headed 
darling is at that moment ; still less does she dream of the 
spirit of joyful enterprise with which he intends to rush into 
the heat of batUe to-morrow — risking his precious life, to do 
honour, or, rather, to satisfy the ambition of the woman he 
loves. 



CHAPTER Y. 

AFTER THB BATTLE. 

The heat of the fray is over. Under D'Aurelle f3es Paladines 
an important sally was made, and so fierce an attack on the 
Prussians that it not only temporarily disconcerted their 
leaders, but spread alarm among the beleaguering troops. 
Night is creeping on, apparently willing to do her gentle share 
towards shrouding in darkness the horrid sights that the 
garish sun and the crisply-glittering snow have made too 
awfully apparent during the past ten hours. 

For the time being truce is proclaimed — after a fashion. 
The great forts have not ceased sending out their greeting of 
destruction, nor is there any relaxation in the preparation for 
further raids on the morrow. But that wild combat to which 
Victor had looked forward with such a spirit of ambitious 
enterprise has ceased. It has ended with the light of day, and 
how sad a day has it been for some of the bravest and best I 
Victor had rushed wildly into the thickest of the nielee) he had 
steeled his heart with the bright thought of Pearl's steady gray 
eyes, and wished for nothing so much as the chance of proving 
himself undaunted. The ambitious intention was genuine and 
grand, but the carrying it out rash and reckless, and its results 
by no means such as the young hero had hoped for — nay, 
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reckoned on. In lieu of the first step towards promotion, his 
career has received a fatal blow at the very outset ; for he now 
lies sick to death, faint and almost unconscious, with a deep 
home-thrust from a vengeful sabre in his breast. . . . 

At last the heavy rumble of the cross-protected ambulance 
smites on the ears of the wounded, who lie so wearily listening 
— listening. So they have lain for hours in the enforced 
lethargy of agonising pain, numbed, crushed, unable to move- 
dying of cold, or maddened to fever, and suffering from its 
accompanying parching thirst. 

Poor Victor is beyond the hearing of any promise of relief, 
when suddenly there comes upon him the feeling of a horrible 
wrench, as strong arms lift him. Then he feels himself cruelly 
jolted, every bruised muscle shaken, every nerve in his body 
terribly strained. Finally he loses consciousness as to feeling 
ill or well; in a deathlike trance he lies oblivious of all sur- 
roundings. Such a swoon truly is the greatest boon mother 
nature can bestow on worn-out, suffering humanity. 



CHAPTER VL 

IN THE WABD. 

How grateful is the hush, the absolute repose, that comes to 
those weary soldiers, when at last they find themselves laid at 
rest in the neat beds provided for them by kindly Samaritans 
in the temporary hospital for the wounded and the dying. 
Gentle women watch over the helpless ones with unremitting 
patience and care ; with hushed voice and quiet tread they go 
from one couch to another, offering comfort for the body and 
solace to the mind of the wounded and the dying. 

Victor lies at rest in one of the softest beds of the ward, set 
apart for dangerous patients, that is, for tiiose whose lives are at 
stake. And this ward is established within the precincts of an 
ancient royal residence, and on its floor dainty satin slippers 
and handsome buckled shoes have danced many a stately 
minuet. That deadly sickness is on poor Victor still, but he is 
no longer faint, though he lies a,bsolutely motionless. He now 
hears and heeds the various sounds about him, even as with 
weary eyes he notes those who pass to and fro, and sees 
vaguely the outlines of other sufferers as they lie stretched on 
their beds of pain, to the right and the left of him, and away 
against the further windows. 

Thus Victor watches listlessly enough with half -closed lids, 
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and presently remarks, leaning over the bed opposite to his, the 
graceful outline of a woman's form, that in spite of the strange 
Sister of Mercy garb seems to him homelike — familiar. He 
looks at the nurse with growing interest. If she would but 
turn her head I With growing attention he opens his eyes fully 
now. Oh, that he could really see that face! Set on such 
shoulders it surely must be fair ! Could he raise his head just 
a little ) He tries to do so, but, alas ! the mere attempt has 
made him groan in a sudden spasm of agony. His cry of pain 
at once attracts the nurse ; she turns swiftly and runs to his 
side. Their eyes meet, and into his comes a look of tenderness 
and of intense longing, as he sees the love of his life once again 
and whispers " Peasl.'' 

But her outstretched hands fall by her side helpless, as she 
stifles the shriek that die 4»n acaree repness. 

What faint colour there was in her lair face leaves it now, 
and she looks as ghastly as he who lies before her, her hero, her 
betrothed, the true love of her proud yotmg heart. 

Oh ! how low has that pride laid him ! 

With all the -strength that is in her, and it is great, she 
conquers her trembling, overwhelmiQg agitation, and sinks 
quietly on to her knees by Victor's side. She takes his weak 
hand in hers, and covecs it with passionate kisses ; she prays 
with all fervour to the Father in heaven to spare the life of this 
bravest and best-loved of his creatures. Then comes a sudden 
thought that prompts her to quick action. Help, immediate 
help ! Victor needs the best care and instant attention. Good 
advice she can procure for him, atid this shall be done 
instantly ! 

So Pearl goes swiftly to seek the doctor in whom she has 
most faith, and who *has already proved himself a kind and 
patient friend to all who suffer, and to her who tends them. 
The doctor comes. He has seen Victor before, and knows well 
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tliat his is a hopeless case. The kindly doctor meets the eyes 
of the young nurse with a wistful sadness that says more than 
words. This nurse has always shown an earnest devotion to the 
good cause, and has heen unremitting in her care and attention 
to all the sufferers. But now there is mor^ than ordinary 
anxie^ty in the poor girl's manner as she learns the fate of the 
handsome young soldier lying sick unto death hefore har. It is 
a keen feeling of personal agonj that blanches poor Pearl's 
face, and sends that look of desperate entreaty into her 
eyes. . . . 

'' Oh ! save him, save him^ doctor, for his j>oor mother's 
sake !" she cries with uplifted hands, while tears course freely 
oyer her cheeks. 

" Is it really too late 1 Cannot you send for her, my poor 
mother, my dear mother ]" asks Victor feebly. 

There is no answer. And the invalid fully understands the 
import of this ominous silence. 

"Ah !" he presently says with a long-drawn sigh. "Then 
it is too late, all too late, I feel it now. Kiss me, my beautiful 
love. I wished to live for you, and now I am dying— dying for 
you." 

" My glorious hero !" cries Pearl, the ring of passionate 
despair trembling in her sweet voice, " do not say it, do not 
think it. Live, Victor ! you must live, you shall live, for your 
mother's sake, for poor Inez, for your own heartbroken, miserable 
PearL" 

" Ay, and I will," he cries, and with a superhuman effort 
raises himself and lifts the arm that is not maimed and puts it 
up to her neck. With a sudden revulsion from agony to hope^ 
she folds him close to her warm throbbing boson% and kisses 
his hair, his brow, his lips, passionately, as though she would 
fill him with the vigorous current of her warm life's blood. 
" My darling," she cries, " oh ! say it again ! You will live, 
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live to f orgiye me, to bless your poor mother, live to be mine^ 
mine." 

"I will live to bless you, my beautiful Pearl; but as to 
forgiving you, sweetheart, what can there be to forgive 1 I have 
loved you, I love you now, and shall — and shall " 

The words come slowly, brokenly. His life's blood and 
breath are both failing him. 

" Pearl," he whispers, " my darling, kiss me." Then more 
faintly still, " My proud love — ^my beautiful love — and shall — 
for ever ^" 

His hand holds hers closely, and his head falls heavily on 
her bosom. 

Pearl's pride, her her0| and her hope in life — ^are dead. 



TIOLET AND HEE LOYEES. 



VIOLET AND HER LOVERS. 



CHAPTER L 

IN THB YALLET. 

Dbar little Violet I They must have known the colour of her 
eyes before they chose her name. Poor little Violet ! Her 
mother had died years before we knew her ; then there came a 
stepmother, one of the old-fashioned stepmothers, strict and 
exacting, caring much for her own sons, and little for the lonely 
daughter of her new home. Second mammas, in these days, if 
we are to believe modem fiction, exceed in love and tenderness 
all other women ; but Mrs. Ashley belonged to an earlier part 
of this world's histoty. She had no soft place in her heart for 
that tender, violet-eyed, motherless child ; perhaps even a twinge 
of jealousy because Mr. Ashley loved her so welL 

Mr. Ashley, in time, learned to repress his feelings, knowing 
that, if noted, they only brought trouble upon his darling. He 
was naturally of a reserved, peace-loving disposition, and even, 
tually schooled himself into perfect quiescence. Thus there 
arose a barrier between him and his lone child, too. All this 
ended by her throwing her little foolish love-burdened heart at 
the feet of a certain penniless young German, who gave daily 
lessons to her stepbrothers and herself. Mr. Otto behaved 
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honourably ; he liked the child well enough, and he found out 
her queer little secret one day quite by chance. She had 
written no end of poems about it and him. Instead of taking 
advantage of his discovery, Otto imparted it to her father. 
Then Mr. Ashley came to us for help. 

Will and I had a private consultation ; then I drove over 
to Harley Street, and brought Violet away to our cosy home. 
She was a sweet little soul, but half frightened and quite at a 
loss in her new surroundings. I had seen her now and then 
but knew nothing of her ; my visits to Harley Street were of 
the most formal Friendship there was only between the 
gentlemen of the families. Will and Mr. Ashley had been 
schoolfellows once upon a time. Violet sat in the phaeton 
beside me, very grave and silent, 

"Do you like driving?" I asked, whipping my ponies 
well together. We were out on the high-road, now speeding 
homewards. 

" Yes, thank you, I like it very much," she said 
demurely. 

" This sort of talk won't do," I thought ; " we must come 
to a better understanding, in some way. I must win ber con- 
fidence : after that we shall get on." So I turned and looked 
into her pretty face. 

" Violet ! " I said, " have you ever thought anything at all 
about me ) " 

" Yes — often, because I liked you." 

" That was kind. If you thought about me, and like me, 
did you ever pity me % " 

*'Pity you, Mrs. Belli K'o, certainly not. Why ever 
should I?" 

She was puzzled and somewhat interested. I did not 
answer, and presently she spoke her thoughts aloud. 

" You have carriages and horses, and a beautiful house, and 
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you can do just whatever you like, and — and — you have a 
husband who is good to you, and whom you love — ^why ever 
should I pity youl" 

" You seem quite sure about my loving my husband." 

" Of course you do — anyone can see that ; besides, he is so 
nice, you know, you couldn't help it." 

The little maid was getting quite cheerful now, and spoke 
in a chirpy, pert way that I thought delightful. 

" Well," I said, *' that being settled between us, and 
granting all your ideas of my possessions to be correct, 
I think you would pity me if you knew how I have wished 
for something for years and years, and it has been denied 
to me." 

Violet said " Oh 1 " and she made her eyes and her little 
mouth quite round to suit the letter and the astonishment it 
conveyed. "We were crossing the bridge now, and one of 
the ponies was troublesome, so a little time went by before 
I asked: 

''Do you know what I have wanted so long, my 
dear?" 

'^I think so. Someone to call you mamma, and to be 
your own, own, own pet, and Mr. Bell's too. Is that what 
you mean 1 " 

" Yes. "Now you know my trouble. I know yours, too, 
Violet, and am sorry for you, and I think we can do 
one another good. That is why I asked you to come and 
stay with me. Do you know what we are going to do 
together 1 " 

"To read, and work, and drive, do you meanl" 

" Something nicer than that. To travel." 

" Oh, Mrs. Bell 1 and am I to go tool" 

" Yes, indeed. You are going to be our great pet, I can 
see, and shall do anything and everything you like. This day 
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woek mre are going abroad togeihor ; your pi^a. knows all about 
it, and is qtute willing;'' 

That day week, accordingly, saw us leaiv« London; and 
after a glimpse at Paris, very- hot^ and dusty, but not the less 
amazing to oxu* little prot^g^, we went on to Spa» It was 
very early, long before the Spa season, when we first arrived ; 
but we purposed spending three or four months there^ and 
found June sunshine sweet and pleasant. Nor was there any 
heat to complain of in Uie long midsunmier daya that we spent 
in the woods there abounding. 

What a sweet little nest \b that Spa ! What delightlful 
walks, and rides, and drives ! What glorious breeze and view 
from the heights, and what pleasant winding paths up tb 
tiiem !' How pretty, too> is the one gaily busy stkiee^ a&d the 
glorious avenue into which it spreads, whan its attteotionffi aore 
at an end ! Its principal featuro is tile ''^doute" (now 
superseded by a far handtomex building further down). 
Opposite that centre of attraction, cunningly placed indeed for 
him who has won, or for t^ose desirous to lose, crowd the 
shops of banker, tobacconist, hairdresser, ladies' fashions, 
jeweller, and, specially tempting, i^e repositories for stained 
and painted wood articles peculiar to the place. Thus the 
fortunate winner, sauntering out of the Eooms, is tempted 
in every possible way to invest a portion of his hoard-; while 
the banker will, fbr a consideration, change any kind of money 
under the sun into five-franc pieces, to enable ^y unfortunate 
speculator to go and try again; One end of the queer 
little street leads into the much-sought avenue, as I have 
said ; the other opens upon the miniature market-place and 
town-hall. 

Violet was very much amused by the men in big blouses 
who stand in the square from morning till night. Some are 
guides, others possess carriages or saddle-horses, at service 
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of excuTBionists ; others, again, simply stend tiieie looking 
on, smoking long pipes, and making slo"vr observations upon 
all going on around them/ Yiolet's naive expressions of 
astonishment and delight were^ a kind of ^'dontinual feast" 
to Will and me; and the child soon Became qidte familiar 
and at her ease with us two old people. We must haye 
seemed so very, very ancient to her ! We were staying 
at the H6tel d'Orange, and had spent a very quiet, happy 
month, when some friends arrived, whose coming brought 
about various little adventures that have led me into this 
telling of Violet's proceedings. She had by no means 
forgotten Mr. Otto, and in confidential moments would 
tell me of his perfection and her admiration. 

" Oh ! I did like him so very, very much," she said 
one day; "so would you, if you knew him. He is 
very handsome, you know, bright blue eyes, and such a 
beautiful moustache! Then he used to be so patient and 
kind to me, and I did love to hear him talk. At last 
I could not bear to be away from him — I used to cry 
and feel so wretched. At least, not really wretched, you 
know, but such a nice, new, strange feeling. You know 
I have read all about being in love. And when he came 
it used to make me start, and when he touched me I 
used .to tremble. But now it is all over, quite over. 
He laughed at me ! It was very cruel. You know he 
found my book of verses, and Otto was so difficult to 
rhyme to. Ah ! Mrs. Bell, I never could have stayed* 
on at home, and I am so thankful you took me away. 
I dreaded coming at first, though." 

We had walked up to one of the famous wells^ to 
breakfast — the Sauvinifere, that boasts of a greater atttae- 
tion than its mineral spring. Wo had taken our meal 
out imder the fine old trees, and found the cdtelettes 
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and omelettes well deserving of their wide -spread fame. 
My old gentleman had walked away with his cigar, and 
we two were still sitting in lazy enjoyment, very cosy 
and confidential. There now drove up to the inn-door a 
queer old rumhly-tumbly chariot, drawn by two small Spa 
horses, belonging decidedly to the aboriginal species common 
there. I looked on in the contented, apathetic way in 
which people resting at ease generally watch the movements 
of fUitive travellers. 

Out of the nondescript vehicle sprang briskly a bright- 
faced, laughing youth, with an unusual quantity of thickly 
curling hair, which I noticed all the more because in 
jumping he lost his hat. After him followed, more soberly, a 
somewhat older man, who impressed me by his composed 
manner. 

"He looks like the light-haired one's schoolmaster," 
whispered Violet. 

The merry youth ran after his hat, and the other 
stepped back to the chaise and held out both hands to 
help a lady in the difficult descent. She was a very tall, 
broad-shouldered person of middle age, and had about her 
an air of severe propriety. This expression went into all 
the details of her sad-coloured attire; her very bonnet- 
strings were cut into rigidly straight lines at the end, and 
the tips of her stiffiy - extended fingers were clothed in 
square-cut gloves. I do not say that I discovered such 
details in these first moments, but they came td be so 
associated in my mind with Miss Prudence Herbert, that 
I cannot speak of her without noting them. 

Last,* but by no means least, there came forth a very 
imposing gentleman, with a grand face and air, and a long 
silvery beard. All my apathy was at an end; I started 
to my feet and approached the strangers. Certainly, there 
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could be no doubt, this was our dear old friend the 
general. I had been telling of him and his brave deeds 
but yesterday. Then I spoke of him as though there 
were thousands of miles between us, now he was here I I 
had seen him last twenty years ago, yet I knew him 
again instantly. He was a gallant young captain then, 
and had stood in my dead father's place when I became 
Will's wife. Then I bade him a long farewell, but I had 
heard of him ever since; first from his wife, then from 
mutual friends, once or twice from himself. I met him 
now with outstretched hands. He gave me a kiss, and 
said I looked just as young as when he left home. Then 
he turned, in his courteous way, towards little Violet, who 
had crept up with her eyes full of curious questions. 

"And this fairy?" said the general; "surely I should 
have heard — I cannot have forgotten?" 

"No, she is not ours," I answered, cheerfully. I saw 
our old friend was distressed by having spoken his sur- 
mise. "But she is a dear pet, and we are taking care 
of her." 

"Very pleasant care you find it, missy, I should say. 
And where is Mr. Belli" 

He came up- at the moment. Then there was much 
introducing. Miss Herbert was the general's sister-in-law, 
and had met him at Southampton with his younger 
sons. 

" Miss Violet took you for your brother's schoolmaster," I 
said, at this part of the introduction; on which poor little 
Violet emulated the deepest-dyed rose with her blushes, and 
when we were alone scolded me well for being so very, very 
wicked. 

The elder had gone out to his father some years before, and 
had just returned from Canada with him. So these great 
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fellows were the babies I bad cooed and crowed with ; and ibis 
fair-baired, laugbing Lionel was Uie cbubbj oberub that bad 
rivalled even Will in my affections and attentions ; and lie was 
tbe elder after all ! I fancied I could detect some of tlie aunt's 
schooling in grave Herbert, wbo was certainly very solemn for 
liis years. A very handsome fellow, now that I looked more 
closely at him, and much more like bis father than my old pet. 
Lion. Whether from old association, or for tbe sake of his 
laughing face and merry way, I don't know, certain it is that 
Lion immediately regained his hold on my affections, and that 
I was as enthusiastic in his praises as Yiol^ herself, in whose 
thoughts he quickly usurped tbe place of Mr. Otto. Pray do 
not think that Violet was giddy or heartless ; far, far from il^, 
the little soul was all love, and had given of her tenderness to 
the very first man whom, she could justly admbe. It^was only 
a child's feeling then ; now, I thought, or came to think shortly, 
the woman was arising, and tbe child passing away. I said to 
Will, when we were alone after that meeting at the Sauvini^re, 
that between Lionel and Violet bad arisen a case of lore at first 
sight ; Lionel's admiration, had been so plainly visible in hk 
delighted face, and in bis cheery words, when he took Violet's 
band in bis. Then again, when we all went to tbe well, and 
Violet bad been persuaded to put her foot into the legendary 
hollow stone, and wish, it was Lion wbo held her band to 
steady her ; and he chatted all the time. He «aid how he 
wished that he might wish ; and would not she wish bis wish 
for himi "I must not wish my wish myself," he added; 
" don't you know that we men are not to have any extra chance 
of fulfilment given to us, like you of the privileged sex "J Well, 
I grant you any and every privilege under the sun 
cheerfully." 

At this Violet put on her little pert pout, and replied : 

" No doubt the saints won't give men any encouragement, 
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because they are unTeasonable in their desires, and don't deserre 
to have them fulfilled." 

"I don't know about the reason ; but T do know about the 
strength and good-will of my desires. Perhaps some day I will 
tell you, and let you judge for yourself." 

I can see all the pretty picture before me still. 

Glimpses of very blue fiky and fleecy floating cloudlets, 
through the xich foliage overhead, fantastic shadows swaying 
on the sward beneath, balmy aii all about us. The brave old 
general opposite, leaning on his younger eon's «rm; Aunt 
Prudence a little further back, holding the glass of disagreeable 
water at stiff arm's-length, my dear Will persuading her, in his 
droll way, to try its salutary effects. Then — between them all 
and me, and some steps below us — ^Violet, as lovely a type of 
maidenhood as I have ever had the good fortune to see. Her 
arched brows raised, her sweet lips parted in a flmile of protest, 
her long soft curls taken off the smooth brow, and falling 
gracefully over her shoulders, and her trusting look and hand 
given ohild*like to the care of her bright^faced companion. 
Her whole attitude — even the soft blue folds of her muslin 
drees — adding to the inexplicable charm that an innocent girl 
has in the eyes of all beholders. Of course Lionel had his 
share in the making of the pretty picture. His merry face and 
strong figure; his tawny — I was going to say mane, and it 
would be correct — well, then, his tawny mane and beard, and 
the admu'ing interest with which he regarded the ''child of 
wishes," as he talked his nonsense — all these things impressed 
themselves on my mind's eye, and enable me to-day to give you 
a faint idea of a bygone, but very brilliant reality. 

The meetmg of that morning made a new era in our Spa 
life. Where we three had formerly gone, there were now 
mostly seven of us, and many happy days we spent together. 
As for Violet, what with sunshine, happiness, and love, she was 
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growing absolutelj beautiful; so I saw, and needed not the 
constant telling of the two old gentlemen, whom I voted far 
moie impressionable than the young ones. As for the general, 
he put himself entirely at Miss Violet's feet, and led her away 
into an enthusiastic flirtation, which often called for my -severest 
criticism as chaperone. Lionel's admiration was evident enough ; 
but Herbert seemed to heed the child's loveliness as little as 
Aunt Prue ; but then Herbert was altogether so quiet and un- 
impressionable. With his god-mother, Miss Herbert, I had to 
fight many small battles about the liberty granted to the young 
people in the disposal of their time and the choice of their 
amusements, especially on the occasion of a particularly nice 
balL Lionel had entreated so for Violet's debut at this enter- 
tainment, that I at last yielded. 

"You give way to the young people too much — far too 
much," said Aunt Prue severely. " The idea of encouraging — 
I may say, leading them on to think of nothing but pleasure 
appears to me almost sinful. Surely we were not sent into the 
world on such account. Life has sterner thoughts and duties." 

" But we are here for the holidays." 

" I greatly fear, Mrs. Bell, you would have all the days of 
the year devoted to dances and junketings, and leave none for 
sober works. I cannot but say that the idea of this ball is 
extremely distasteful to me, and I misdoubt me much that the 
effect of such dissipation will not tend to the improvement of 
the youthful minds of which we have undertaken the charge." 

" I am so sorry you don't approve. We must not disappoint 
them now; Violet and Lion have quite set their hearts upon 
it." 

"There, my dear madam, you put my worst fears into 
word& As for my beloved Herbert, I shall certainly exert mij 
influence in withholding him from these thoughtless pastimes." 

And so on, and on. My bluff old Will voted Miss Prudence 
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a bore, and a muff, and all sorts of naughty names ; but I knew 
that, though fussy in words, she was always ready for a kind or 
generous action. This much-debated ball was the first " select " 
one of the • Spa season, and it had been settled that wo should 
all go. As for Miss Herbert and her godson, of course wo 
should miss them ; but they were not absolutely indispensable. 
I had dressed my little Violet in snow-white, and crowned and 
garlanded her with silvery leaves. Over her curls, too, I had 
shaken a silvery shower, and Will had, with some difficulty, 
procured corresponding ornaments for her neck and arms. I 
thought her perfection, and kissed the laughing lips with — I 
• think — almost a mother's pride. Will led our pet into the 
room, while I leant upon the general's arm. Lionel, tired of 
waiting, had gone on ; but in the pretty rooms we looked for 
him in vain. He had claimed Violet's promise for the lirst two 
dances. 

" I want to get her well used to the slippery floor 
and the size of the rooms, you know," he had said, half 
apologetically. When looking on her now, I thought the 
dear boy needed no excuse. But where was he, and why 
did he not gladden his eyes with the sight of our fairy 1 
Meanwhile Herbert was leading her away. He had been 
standing half hidden behind one of the pillars near the 
entrance, and I caught sight of his watchfid eyes as we 
came in. But he did not join us until the music began, 
and Violet looked on with a wistful disappointment. She 
rewarded her unexjjected cavalier with a beaming smile, 
and was swiftly carried away amongst the dancers, while 
wo elders looked on. 

" IIow well the lad dances," said the general ; " upon 
my word I did not expect it of him." 

"Such a partner would put life into any man," said 
Will. *•' I am going to have a turn myself presently." 
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The next quadrille saw Mr. BeU and Violet standing 
together, with Herbert and me as via-a-via. Then I felt 
almost thankful that Miss Prudence was not looking on. 
Of course we had all wondered — ^first privately, then to 
one another — as to what had become of LioneL At last 
I became uneasy, and deputed Herbert to go and seek 
his brother and not to return without him. 

"Do you really not know what keeps him, Mrs. Belli" 
he asked, looking straight into my eyes. 

'•'No — indeed; do youl I am anxious because he was 
dressed and waiting, and said he would come on here. Do 
you knowl" But Herbert was gone before he had time 
to reply; he had muttered, "I will find him,'* and had 
drawn his brows somewhat sternly, I thought; but then 
Herbert was so peculiar, and might have meant nothing. 

We had met some English friends, and we had made 
some foreign ones during our stay, and Violet had more 
dancing offers than she could accept. There was a certain 
M Dejazet, who had put his heart, verbally, at her feet 
and at my feet, all the evening, and who was excited by 
ceite heaute virginale to a frantic pitch of gesticulation. 
The little man looked altogether like a lively note of admi- 
ration. He capered and figured about our pet, and brought 
her rafratchissemerds innumerable. She took all his atten- 
tions in excellent part, and was grateful and amused. 
Before we left Spa, M. Dejazet had demanded our per- 
mission to pay his addresses to " cette charmanie jeune 
pm'sonne, Mees Vi — o — UJ* I made some allusion to her 
about her French suitor, and her answers were quite suf- 
ficient to warrant Mr. Bell in humbly declining the proffered 
honour. M. Dejazet, with his cinquante mille livres de 
rentes^ was astounded, and went his way in wonder, but 
in peace. 
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Herbert soon came back to the ball-room. "Lionel 
will follow me directly," he said, and gave his impatient 
partner his arm. A few minutes later our truant appeared 
waltzing away with a certain Miss !N"oble. That dance over 
he came to me. 

" I am so sorry, Mrs. Bell ; I really could not help 
it. I quite intended to come straight here, but was 
detained ; and, seeing me come in, Mr. N'oble begged me 
to dance with his daughter, so I could not come straight 
to you. Where is our sweet Yiolet 1 " 

" There is my sweet Violet," I said a little coolly ; 
"and she is enjoying herself amazingly." Then I looked 
well into his face. "You arc strangely flushed, Lionel 
after one dance." 

" Am 1 1 " he said, and bit his lip. " I am very warm." 

"You can rest at your leisure now." 

*^No, by Jove. I am going to claim that darling, and 
make up for lost time." Just then he saw her standing 
opposite. " Oh ! Mrs. Bell, how delicious she looks 
to-night ! " 

But Yiolet did not come over to our part of the room 
as he had expected, and as soon as the music began again 
whirled by with M. D^jazet. 

" I can*t stand this," muttered Lionel, and hotter blood 
came into his face. He left me, and watched his oppor- 
tunity; with the last chord he lifted Violet's hand in his 
and walked her off, unceremoniously. They went into the 
further room; I followed swiftly, and was in time to hear 
him say: 

" But you must not, must not be angry with me ; I am so 
savage with myself." 

" But, Lionel, I will know what kept you. Tell me ; then 
I will forgive you and dance with you again." 

2 A 2 
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•'* Oil, do ! Dance pretty with me, and don't pout and look 
80 bewitching, or youll make mo say more than I oughf 

" You must tell me first, sir." 

" I cannot tell you first or last, miss." 

" Then I will not dance, at least not with you. It was 
worth Herbert's while to come to me." 

'^ Ho is such a calm chap, nothing tempts him." 

" Maybe I was sufficient temptation." 

" Oh, you daughter of Eve ! " 

"Don't abuse my dear first mother, sir. I never will 
acknowledge that she was so much to be blamed as people 
make out. Why did not Master -Adam sensibly and kindly 
point out to her the error of her ways ] She might have been 
led aright with very little trouble." 

" In your opinion, then, Adam should have reasoned with 
— with a woman. Poor logic ! sad would have been thy early 
fate." 

" Now ypu are talking nonsense, and only to lead me away 
from the questions I will have answered. What kept you, 
Lionel ? " 

" Will you come and see ] " 

" Nothing I should like better." 

" Come then." 

" Oh ! what can it be 1 Would Mrs. Bell let me, do you 
think V 

" Never mind Mrs. Bell. Trust yourself to me. I love you 
sweet little Yiolet, and mean to make you my wife some day. 
Come with me now." 

She looked straight into his face for a moment, then gave a 
low laugh. 

" I will come with you now," she said, " for the fun of the 
thing, and because I am curious ; but as to that other proposal 
of yours I have nothing to say to that." She had a very deter- 
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mined, quiet air when she chose, and now said her words so 
resolutely that they startled me. Lionel laughed aloud. 

" Time will prove, my dear, and I can wait. We must 
fetch your cloak, and muffle you up well. ^N^ow you can 
come." 

- I, very near them, though hidden, had heard much of what 
passed and now resolved to" follow. I had no longer any 
doubts as to where our pet was to be taken. I left them to go 
their own way, while I went back to my husband and whis- 
pered hurriedly to him. Then I put my shawl over my head, 
went back to the hotel, fetched a bonnet and veil, and rejoined 
Mr. Bell at the entrance of the Rooms. 



CHAPTER IL 

^ ON THB HEIGHTS. 

When I put my hand upon my husband's arm, we walked up 
the stairs, but did not go amongst the dancers this time. We 
went into a lofty, well-lighted saloon, in the centre of which 
stood a crowd. That it was an eager, anxious crowd, was my 
first observation ; the next, its strange component parts. I had 
seen such places before ; I had watched the green table of 
danger, with its weird numbers ; I had heard the monotonous 
call of the croupiers, and watched them raking up the lost 
money. But I had never looked with such intense interest on 
all these things as now, on this night, when I wished to note 
the effect upon our darling and her admirer. By this time we 
had all begun to think of them as belonging together. Their 
suitability had been beyond doubt from the first. Age, faces, 
, and fortunes would be well mated, so we wise elders had agreed. 
A little to our right they now stood, far too much engrossed by 
:the gambling operations to heed us. Kow and again Violet 
would turn with inquiring look or word to her protector, to 
whom she clung timorously, then back to the table and 
those nearest and most interested. Her lips were parted, and 
all her powers of keen observation shining from her wondering 
eyes. Lionel had not forgotten her presence, but his thoughts 
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were cliiefly with the game playing before him. Mechanically 
his hand moved towards his pocket, and he brought forth small 
gold coins. 

" I must try again," he said ; " your presence must change 
my luck. Do choose me a number from amongst those marked 
upon the table. Do. Only mention one, just one." 

" Is it wrong, Lionel ] " 

" ITo, no, very kind ; quite right." 

" Thirty-six," said Yiolet, and Lionel hurriedly pushed three 
ten-franc pieces upon the chosen number. 

In another minute thirty-six times that sum lay awaiting 
him. 

" Shall I leave it 1 " he asked. 

** No, no, take it, take yours — anything. But come away^ 
please, come away," said Violet, not in the least understanding 
the transaction, but quite aware of the hungry and envious eyes 
that followed the money as it came back into her companions 
hand. And then the eyes were turned upon her, and I could 
see the blood mounting painfully into her very temples. Some 
of the eyes so attracted were not speedily withdrawn. One 
swarthy, black-bearded man, with eyes like a hawk, rose, and 
invited our pet, by look and gesture, to take his chair. 

" Mees has all the favour of ze god-like Fortuna," he said, 
grinning. 

" Do sit, Violet ; you will not be noticed so much ; do, 
there's a dear gu'l, and tell me what to play." 

"I shall unite to your ventures," said the foreigner, 
evidently understanding the purport, though not the words of 
lionel's entreaty. And he backed quite out and offered his 
chair to our poor confused pet. I was just coming to the 
rescue, when Herbert (who had a knack of appearing at the 
right moment on this evening) stepped forward. 

"You have forgotten that I was to have the last waltz 
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Violet," he said ; " I have been seeking you : come." He took 
her unresisting hand, gave his brother, who was about to 
interfere, a look that Will called a "silencer," and led her 
away. They did not go back into the ball-room. When I 
reached the hotel I found my pet in tears. 

" You are over-excited, my darling/' I said, and began to 
take off her ornaments. 

" I am in such trouble, I don't know how to tell you. Will 
you ever forgive me ? " 

" Dear child, you have done no harm." 

*'Do you know, do you really]" 

" Yes, I was there, watching you. We quite intended to 
show you the Eooms some evening, and Mr. Bell would have 
explained the game to you. There was no harm in your going, 
but Lionel was to blame for taking you in your ball-dress." 
After this the little soul sobbed all the more. I put her into 
her bed and sat beside her, holding her trusting little hand in 
mine, until her breathing became regular, the tears dried on 
her face, and she slept. Perhaps another tear fell upon 
it as I kissed her, but I know that I thanked God for His 
mercies, and for the beauty and brightness in this pleasant 
world. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that my old favourite, Lionel, 
did not behave himself very well during the next month. Miss 
Prue was in a state as nearly bordering on distraction as 
propriety allowed her. 

"The young man must have his fling," said the kind 
general ; " he has never seen anything of the sort before. He'll 
soon come straight again. Don't worry him, Prue; he is a 
good lad." 

" Worry him ! What expressions, brother ! Counsel, 
advice, are now to be spoken of as men speak of — of aggressive 
dogs. Worry, indeed ! " 
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At last, however, things were getting too bad. Lionel took 
his seat at the green table as soon as the doors were opened, 
and scarcely left it again until they closed for the night. We 
all besought tho general to interfere. 

" Our little plans for Violet will all be ruined by his 

present thoughtlessness," I urged. Then the father told the 

son he must either give his word not to re-enter the gambling 

saloon or return with them all to England, and at once. 

Lionel chose the former alternative. He must have felt 

grateful to his father, who had allowed him to run on in his 

way, and given him all necessary moneys without a word of 

complaint, until a check was so absolutely necessary*. So Lion 

acquiesced with a good grace, and now sought to pass his time, 

and forget his craving for play, in a fresh burst of love-making. 

But in Violet there was a change that chilled these thoughts of 

his. She did not turn from her merry-faced friend; that 

might have augured hope in the winning her back ; but she 

met him without any of her wonted interest and sprightliness. 

She did not care if he came, stayed, or went. She did not 

mind walking with him, but she showed neither liking nor 

disinclination when such walking was proposed. We all saw 

the change, and I acknowledged that I had been hasty, 

and that the woman's feeling still slumbered in the little 

breast. 

"Perhaps she will never care for anyone," said Will. 
" This is the second lover in six months.'' 

" She has never been beloved yet," I answered, fearing to 
say more, as 1 had been so manifestly wrong in my former 
ideas. My husband shook his head. 

" You are very queer creatures, you women, very queer, 
and not to be sounded at all. You're either too shallow or too 
deep; it's not for me to say which. How some girls would 
have clung to that handsome young fellow all the more 
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pertinaciousljy just because he was thoughtless and foolhardy, 
and turned his back upon them a bit, and hankered after 
forbidden pleasures." 

" That would have been so if a girl — if Violet had loved 
him. But, indeed, matters went too fast and too smoothly; 
we might have been sure they could not all end in rose- 
colour." 

'' The old theory about its being unfortunate to win the first 
rubber ] Cards and love have something in common." 

" Have they though ? Then I will thank you for some 
information about " 

But that led us on to anoth^ subject, with which Yiolet 
has nothing to do. That young person was altogether in a 
somewhat contradictory and unsatisfactory frame of mind for 
weeks after the ball at the Bedoute. She made desperate love 
to the dear old general, and turned her back, as Will says, on 
all her other friends. I never found out what passed between 
her and Herbert when he led her home on that eventful night ; 
but I know that she shunned him, could not be induced to take 
a walk with him alone, and scarcely answered if he spoke to 
her. And yet I caught her eyes earnestly fixed upon his face 
sometimes, and I knew that she heard, ay, and eagerly listened 
to, the few words he spoke. He was not much with us ; he 
liked walking, and would often start away, with his knapsack 
on his back, for two or three days' tour. 

October was coming upon us now, and we began to speak of 
going home. I had resolved that nothing but absolute necessity 
— or a good husband — should take our darling from us again. 
She was such a blessing and comfort, and so constantly reminded 
us, by her very name even, of spring and sunshine, and all that 
is sweet and pure in Nature's day of promise. 

How long might she be with us ? I thought. I held a letter 
from Mr. Ashley in my hands. I had told him my wishes and 
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opinions honestly, and he had responded with all possihle kind- 
ness. He would not take her away. How about that handsome 
lover with the tawny mane ] 

We elders were sitting out in the beautiful a,venuey listening 
to the energetic band, and the two in my thoughts were walking 
leisurely up and down. Lioners arm had been offered, and 
rejected, and he had folded his hands upon his back. Violet, a 
little pouting, a little trifling, wholly charming, toyed with her 
parasol, looking provokingly into his face, and gave him pert 
answers in her own pert way. At last he grew impatient of her 
nonsense, and must — I judge from later confessions — ^have said 
something like : 

** You are making fun of me, Violet. I am in earnest and 
will not be laughed at. I tell you plainly, once for all, I love 
you, and want you to be my wife. I am tired of all this play. 
Let there be an end to it." 

*•' I don't think I made the beginning 1 " 

" You . did. I thought you beautiful that very first day 
when I placed your little foot in the wishing-place. I wished 
tJien that you might have put it upon my neck instead, and 
called me your slave. I would have done your bidding fast 
enough." 

"Now you know me better you want me to do yours. 
Thanks ; I don't care about a master at present." And she 
laughed merrily enough. Then he stood still fronting her. 

" Violet," he said, " I ask you, for the last time, will you be 
my wife ? I know Mrs. Bell would like it, so would my father 
he wants me settled ; and surely your father could not object. 
Violet, may we write and ask him ] " 

** No ! " she said, and I saw her plant her foot and parasol 
firmly down into the ground. ''No, no, no! ten thousand 
times, no ! And I tell you, Lionel, you will never change me ; 
not if you worry me all the few days we stay together, you 
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will never change me. I don't love you, and I don't love 
Mr. Otto, though jou have picked up that silly story, and 
choose to say so, and — and — and — ^I don't think I know what 
love is, and — and — I don't wish to. There ! '* 

" Let me teach you. I can and will." 

" From you I could never learn it. Let us be friends. 
Shake hands, and have done with this nonsense, once 
for all." 

Of course he would not shake hands, but went away 
from her with hasty and angry steps. 

She «told it all to me afterwards, and silenced all comments 
or eulogy. 

" Dearest and kindest of mothers — and you do seeni to me 
like a mother," she said, with her eyes full of tears, "you 
love me, and you love dear Mr. 33ell, and you know how 
nice that is, and we are all so happy. Let us go on so. 
I am sorry if he cares for me, I know it won't last ; but 
I do assure you I can never care for him, in the right 
■^ay* yoii know." And she would say no further word in 
the matter. 

After that walk Lionel did not come near her. He was 
a somewhat spoilt and a vain young man, and his vanity 
had received a smarting blow, which he could neither ignore 
nor forgive. 

The last morning of our pleasant stay had come. Violet 
had hurried away to her mineral bath, from which she was 
wont to return like Hebe, or Aurora, or anyone famous 
for rosiest health. Herbert had been away for a * day's 
walking, but had promised to return in time ''to see us 
oE" 

After her bath, Violet walked away along the winding 
path, up to the heights that tower over the town. 

''I wanted to take a last look at the dear place," sbc 
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told me afterwards, "and I inarched away, up and up, till 
I came to the brightest point for the view. I took my hat 
off, and stood panting and looking down, when, all at once, 
Herbert stepped out of the wood. He startled me so I And 
I was so warm, and so out of breath, and my hair all untidy ! 
I was so ashamed ! He said he had been walking since 
before sunrise, on purpose to — to — ^to see us again before we 
went, and to offer me a little flower that he had found. He 
said: 'Was it not a very strange time of year for a — for 
this?' Then he showed me a forget-me-not. It seemed to 
come in answer to his thoughts and wishes, he said^ just as 
now came the Violet in whose hand he wished to lay that 
other blossom. Then he gave me the flower, and held my 
hand, and — and — somehow, all at once, he held me too, and 
I cried, and I think he cried, but I don't know. He said 
he was too happy. Dearest of mothers, I do know that 
I do love him, and that I am too happy, and that it is — 
so nice !" 

So the woman had arisen at last. It was not very long 
before I had to give into another's keeping the glorious flower 
that had come so young and guileless a blossom into 
mine. 

It is only a sketch, you see, a little jotting down 
about sunshine and love ; perhaps a rain or a storm cloud, 
but it speaks of a time that has led to a very beautiful 
summer in two human lives, now one. 



THIS END. 
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Marlborough, by Mac Farlanb. 
Cervantes, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
yulius Ceesar, by Archdeacon Wil- 
liams. 



% 



Exmouth, by Osler. 
Dundonald, by Allen. 
Richelieu, by William Rodsom. 
Heroes of the WorksJtop. 
Extrturdinary Men, by W. Russbul. 
Extraordinary U'omen, by W. 
Russell. 
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NOVELS AT ONE SHILLING. 



Capt. MARRYAT. 
Peter Simple. 
The King's Qwn. 
Midshipman Jlasy. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob FaithfuL 
The Dog Fiend 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
The Poacher. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Percival Keene. 
Valerie. 

Frank Mildmay. 
OUa Podrida. 
Monsieur Violet. 
The Pirate and Three 

Cutters. 

W.H.AINSWORTH 

Windsor Castle. 
Tower of London. 
The Miser's Daughter. 
Rookwood. 
Old St. Paul's. 
Crichton. 
Guy Fawkes. 
The Spendthrift. 
James the Second. 
Star Chamber. 
Flitch of Bacon. 
Lancashire Witches. 
Mervyn Qitheroe. 
Ovingdean Grange. 
St James's. 
Auriol. 
Jack Sheppard. 

J. F. COOPER. 
The Pilot. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
The Red Rover. 
The Spy. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Deerslayer. 
The Pathfinder, 
Tlie Bravo. 
The Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 



Satanstoe. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
Wyandotte. 
Eve Effingham. 
Miles WalUngford. 
The Headsman. 
The Prairie. 
Homeward Bound. 
The Borderers. 
The Sea Lions. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
Mark's Reef. 
Ned Myers. 
The Heidenmauer. 

ALEX. DUMAS. 

Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After. 

Dr. Basilius. 

The Twin Captains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician, a vols. {is. 
each). 

The Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge. 

The Queen's Necklace. 

Countess de Chamy. 

Monte Cristo, 2 vols. 

Nanon. 

The Two Dianas. 

The Black Tulip. 

Forty-five Guardsmen. 

Taking of the Bastile, 
2 vols. {is. each). 

Chicot the Jester. 

The Conspirators. 

Ascanio. 

Page of the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Beau Tancrede. 

Regent's Daughter. 

Pauline. 

Catherine. 

Ingenue. 

Russian Gipsy. 

The Watchmaker. 

GERALD GRIFFIN 
Munster Festival. 



The Rivals. 

The Colleen Bawn. 

WM. CARLETON. 

Janel^dair. 
The Clarionet. 
The Tithe Proctor. 
Fardarougha. 
The Emigrants. 

N. HAWTHORNE. 

The Scarlet Letter. 
The House of the 

Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old 

Manse. 

By Various Authors. 

Tulle de Bourg. 
Lilias Davenant. 
Soldier of Fortune. 
Compulsory Marriage. 
Young Prima Donna. 
Stories of Waterloo. 
The Divorced. 
Violet, the Danseuse. 
Kindness in Women. 
The Old Commodore. 
The Albatross. 
Cinq Mars. 
Zingra, the Gipsy, 
The LitUe Wife. 
Adelaide Lindsay. 
The Family Feud. 
Nothing but Money. 
Tom Jones. 
A Week with Mossoo, 

by C. Ross. 
Out for a Holiday with 

Cook, by Sketchley. 
Steipe's Works. 
Mountaineer of the At- 
las, by W. S. Mayo. 
Reminiscences of a 

Physician. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Complete Edition. 
Log of the Water Lily 

in Three Cruises. 
Through the Keyhole, 

byJ.M.Jephson. 



Published by George Routledge and Sons. 
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SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



ByCaptMARRYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob Faithful. 
Frank Mildmay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Olla Podrida. 
, The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur Violet. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Valerie. 

By J. P. COOPER. 

The Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Deerslayer. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot 
The Prairie. 
Eve Effingham. 
The Spy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 
Two Admirals. 
Maes Wallingfoid. 
The Pioneers. 
Wyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
Afloat and Ashoie. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
The Headsman. 
Precaution. 
Oak Op«nings. 
The Heidenmauer. 
Mark's Reef. 



Ned Myers. 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 
Jack Tier, 
Mercedes. 

SirW. SCOTT. 
Guy Mannering. 
The Antiquary. 
Ivanhoe. 

Fortunes of Nigel. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Waverley. 
Rob Roy. 
Kenilworth. 
The Pirate. 
The Monastery. 
Old Mortality. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Quentin Durward. 
St. Ronan's Well. 
The Abbot 
The Black Dwarf. 
Woodstock. 
Anne of Geierstein. 
The Beurothed. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 
The Suigeon's Daugh- 
ter, &C. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Red Gauntlet 

By Various Authors. 

Artemus Ward, his 

Book. 
Artemus Ward, his 

Travels. 
Nasby Papers. 
Major Jack Downing. 
Biglow Papers. 
Orpheus Cf. Kerr. 
Robinson Crusoe. 



Unde Tom's Cabin. 

Colleen Bawn. 

\^car of Wakefield. 

Sketch Book, by 
Irving. 

Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy. 

— - Sentimental 
Journey. 

English Opium Eater. 

The Essays oi Elia. 

Notre Dame. 

Roderick Random. 

The Autocrat of the 
Breakfest Table. 

Tom Jones, vol. i. 

vol. 2. 

Queechy. 

Gulliver*s Travels. 

The Wandering Jew 
(TheTransgression) . 

(The Chastise- 
ment). 

(The Redemp- 
tion). 

The Mysteries of Paris : 
Morning. 

Noon. 

Night 

The Lamplighter. 

The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Last Essays of Elia. 

Hans Breitmann. 

Biglow Papers, 2nd ser. 

Josh Billings. 

Romance of the Forest, 
by Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The Italian, by ditto. 

Mysteries of udolpho, 
by Mrs. Radcliife, 
vol. I. 

vol. 2. 

The Shadowless Man. 




Published by Qeorge Rotttledge and Sons, 
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By MARK TWAIN. 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog. 
Author's edition, with a Copy- 
right Poem. 

Roughing ll (oopj^ighl). 

The Innocents Bt Home (copy- 

UaA Twin's CuriiAls Dream 

The iDDoeen'ts Abroad. 
The New Pilgrim's Pn«ress. 
InfonnatioQ Wanted, and 

Slielches. 

By BRET HARTE. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, irilh 

a Preface by Tom Hood, 
Bret Haite's Poems (complete), 
Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands. 
Coudens^ Novels. 
An Episode of Flddlelonm. 
The Fool of Five Forks. 
Wan Lee, the I^gaa. 



ByE.BGGLESTON. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaaler, 

The End of the World. 

The Mystery of Metropolisville. 

Maum Guinea, by Mjs, Victor. 

Life in Danbuiy. 

My Opinions, and Betsy BobbiU. 

Form Ballads, by Carleton. 

Out of the Hurly Burly, by Mai 

Adeler. 
Autocrat of the Break&st Table. 
Artemus Ward : Hii Bo^— His 

Travels. 
Eastern Fruli on Western Dishes. 
Fbsl Families of the Sierras. 
Kg]Q* Papers, ist atid and series. 
Cloth of Gold, by T. B. Aldrioh. 
Helen's Balues, by One ot thdr 

Viclinu. 
Elbow Room, by Max Adder. 



The Barton Eiperiment, by Um 

Author of Helen's Babies. 

Kicho Road, by the same Author, 
me Other Babies, Very IJke 

Helen's, only More So. 
The Man who was Not a Colonel, 

by a High Prime. 
Dot andume: Two Characters 

Itl Ebouy. 
The Poet at the Breakfast TaUe, 

By O. W. Hohnes. 
The ScripCiue Dub of VaUey 

Rest 
Otbw People's Children. 
That Husband of Mine. 
The Four loeipressiblea. 



Mark Twain's Sketches. 

The Innocents Abroad, and Oie 

New Pilgrim's Progieu- 
The Celebrated Jomplng Frog, 

and the Curious Dream. 
Prose and Poetry, by Bret Harle. 
Hohnes's Poet at the Breakfast 

Table. 
Holmes's El^e Venner. 
CoDdensed Novels, and Mrs. 



ige, ar 

Twain and C. D. 
Josh Billings' Wit and Humour, 
■prudence PaUrey, by T. B. 

Aldrich. 
Marjorie Daw, by T. B. A'drioh. 
Helen's Babies.and Other People's 

Children. 
Mr. Mlggs of Danbnry, by J. M. 

Scroe Folks, by Author ot Hdea't 



